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EXCITEMENT 


A    TALE     OF     OUR     OWN     TIMES. 


ERRATA  TO  VOL.  II. 

Page    14,  line    18,  for  began  read  begun. 

—  17,  —     lo,  for  he  feared  read  and  though  he  feared. 

—  61,  —       5,  foi'  such  life  read  such  a  life. 

—  83,  —     16,  for  Robin's  Bay  read  Robin  Hood's  Bay. 
Ill,  —       S,  for  utterring  read  uttering. 


—    140. 


21,  for  safety  read  safe. 


—    210,    —    21,  omit  by. 

suciviiig  Lu  U.10S1JJCII/C  U.C1  mciiu  s  iiicreasiug  uieiaii- 
choly,  conducted  her  one  morning  to  a  lovely 
walk,  whicli,  tliough  ^dsited  only  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  the  prospect  to  be  seen  from 
thence,  became  the  scene  of  an  interview 
effecting  events  of  importance. 

VOL.  II  B 


EXCITEMENT. 


There  is  to  the  north  of  the  town  of   S ,  a 

lengthened  line  of  sand,  which,  separated  from 
the  town,  and  the  gayer  scenes  by  a  promonotory 
on  which  the  castle  stands,  affords  a  quiet 
promenade  to  those  little  disposed  to  mix  in  the 
society  of  the  world.  Standing  on  the  grassy 
banks,  elevated  above  the  sands  ;  Constance  and 
Rose  gazed  therefore  from  thence,  on  as  lovely 
a  scene  as  the  eye  could  behold.  The  deep  blue 
ocean  rolled  before  them  in  all  its  magnificence, 
and  though  studded  with  many  a  stately  ship,  still 
apparently  spreading  itself  out  in  lonely  grandeur, 
whilst  in  the  opposite  direction  might  be  seen, 
luxuriant  woods  stretching  up  the  sloping  hills, 
which  bounded  the  inland  prospect. 

But  lovely  as  this  prospect  really  was,  it  how- 
ever, failed  to  interest  the  attention  of  the  now 
wretched  Constance,  who  though  Rose  pointed 
out  to  her  the  beauty  of  the  white  waves  as  they 
raised  their  foaming  crests,  and  then  burst, 
spreading  themselves  along  the  yellow  sands, 
only  replied  to  her  by  saying  languidly — 

"  The  beauties  of  nature  are  robbed  of  almost 
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all  their  attractions,  in  the  sight  of  those  whose 
hearts  are  breaking  with  overwhelming  sorrows/^ 

'^But  still  hope  ever/^  said  Eose,  adding, 
as  she  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  talk  on  subjects 
foreign  to  the  thoughts  of  Constance,  "  I  feel 
within  me,  that  you  need  not  despair  of  brighter, 
happier  days,  and  though  your  own  plans  of 
happiness  may  be  frustrated,  other  sources  of 
comfort  may  open  to  you,  that  you  know  not 
of;  for  every  thing  is  transitory  in  this  world,  our 
sorrows  even,  as  well  as  our  joys/^ 

"  And  yet  I  see  nothing  to  hope  in  the  future, 
and  every  thing  to  fear,^^  mournfully  answered 
Constance,  still  looking  desponding. 

"  But  how  should  you  know  whether  what  you 
fear  most  may  not  be  productive  of  much 
happiness  to  you?^^  again  urged  her   friend. 

Hardly  had  Kose  pronounced  these  words, 
when  she  heard  a  low,  musical  voice  behind  her, 
begin  to  chaunt plaintively  a  sweet  air;  it  was 
something  like  a  hymn,  and  struck  upon  the  ear 
melodiously;  she  listened,  and  directed  Constance^s 
attention  to  the  sounds. 

b2 
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Both  now  heard  a  plaintive  voice  repeat  the 
following  verse : — 

"  Ye  lowly  and  desponding  ones,  the  clouds  ye  so  much  dread, 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break,  in  blessings  on  your  head; 
Should  all  the  woes,  and  all  the  cares,  of  life,  your  path  beset. 
Though  clouds  and  storms  surround  ye  now,  look  up,  despair  not  yet." 

As  the  words  of  the  song  seemed  so  applicable 
to  what  E/Ose  and  Constance  had  been  saying, 
it  almost  startled  them,,  both  being  inclined  to 
beheve  there  was  something  mysterious  in  the 
coincidence  of  hearing  such  a  song  at  such  a 
moment;  they  looked^  however,  at  each  other 
for  some  time,  until  Rose  feeling  her  curiosity 
excited  to  know  from  whom  the  sounds  proceeded, 
advanced  for  the  purpose  of  discovering. 

But  Rose  felt  much  surprised,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  little  disa|)pointed  at  the 
result  of  her  examination,  as  after  advancing  in 
the  direction  from  whence  the  sounds  proceeded, 
she  only  perceived  a  poor  ragged  boy  who  was 
seated  behind  a  grassy  knoll,  which  had  hidden 
him  from  their  view.  The  lad,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  Rose,  got  up  from  his  seat,  and  after 
pulling  a  lock  of  hair  on  his  forehead,  by  which  he 
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meant  to  signify  the  making  a  bow,  he  said  in  a 
broad  Yorkshire  dialect,  "  Please,  can  you  tell  us 
what  o^clock  it  is  ?" 

This  termination  of  the  vocal  strains  was 
certainly  not  romantic ;  and  though  Rose  did  not 
expect  to  see  either  a  fairy,  or  a  knight-errant, 
the  contrast  between  the  tones  in  which  the  song 
was  sung,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  question 
was  asked,  surprised  her,  and  likewise  made  her 
smile.  Rose,  however,  felt  grateful  to  the  little 
boy  for  so  aptly  aiding  her  in  her  endeavours  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  poor  Constance ;  and  thinking, 
therefore,  she  ought  in  return  to  do  something  for 
him,  as  he  seemed  in  a  condition  capable  of  much 
improvement,  she  therefore  asked  him,  '^^  where 
he  had  learnt  the  song  he  had  sung,  and  who  had 
taught  him?" 

"I  used  often  to  hear  my  mother  sing  it," 
replied  the  boy,  "  and  that^s  the  way  I  learnt  it ; 
but  mother  sings  it  no  longer  now." 

"And  have  you  lost  your  mother,  that  she 
sings  it  no  longer?"  inquired  Rose,  sym- 
pathizingly. 
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"  No^  mother's  still  living,  but  she  does  nothing 
but  cry  now/'  replied  the  boy  in  a  melancholy 
tone. 

"  Is  your  mother  very  poor,  then  ?''  again  asked 
Rose,  "or  has  she  lost  any  of  her  children ?" 
"Mother  cries    because    father's    going  away, 

and " 

"  And  what  ?"  enquired  Rose,  as  the  boy 
hesitated,  as  she  thought  from  timidity. 

"I  don't  know  anything  more,"  replied  the 
boy,  in  an  altered  tone,  as  he  now  for  the  first 
time  perceived  Constance,  who  at  that  moment 
advanced  to  hear  what  her  friend  was  saying ;  the 
sight  of  whom,  seemed  to  cause  an  instantaneous 
change  in  the  boy's  manner;  who  now  showed 
signs  of  being  anxious  to  get  away  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  both  ladies. 

Rose,  however,  stopped  him,  as  she  still  attri- 
buted his  conduct  to  bashfulness,  and  said — 

"  I  only  ask  you  those  questions  in  order  to 
find  out  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  either  you, 
or  your  mother ;  whom  if  you  will  tell  me  where 
3  he  lives,  I  will  visit." 
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"Oh  no,  you  must  not/'  hurriedly  answered 
the  boy,  now  seeming  more  desirous  than  ever 
to  depart. 

"  But  would  you  not  like  me  to  make  your 
mother  feel  happier  V  enquired  Rose  soothingly, 

'^  You  cannot  do  that, — you  can  do  us  no  good, 
— you  must  not  come  and  see  us,"  again  repeated 
the  boy. 

On  receiving  this  answer,  as  Rose  now  per- 
ceived that  the  boy  was  determined  not  to  be 
known,  she  gave  up  the  charitable  intention  of 
aiding  him  which  she  had  conceived ;  not,  however, 
that  she  had  ever  thought  of  having  his  talent 
for  singing  cultivated,  in  order  to  make  him  a 
public  singer;  for  that  she  considered  might 
prove  a  very  doubtful  kindness ;  though  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  evidently  possessing  musical 
abihty,  many  would  have  thought  of  bringing  it 
forward.  But  such  a  step,  including  such  a  respon- 
sibility as  that  of  throwing  a  youth  into  a  new  path, 
to  which  he  was  not  accustomed,  and  where  he 
might  be  exposed  to  temptations,  which  from  his 
bringing  up,  he  might  be  wholly  unable  to  resist. 
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Rose  did  not  like  to  venture  upon ;  her  plan  for 
the  boy  having  only  extended  as  far  as  thinking 
she  would  put  him  to  school^  or  give  him  some 
employment.  As  however,  what  she  might  have 
meditated  doing,  was  all  put  an  end  to,  by  the 
boy^s  evident  determination  to  give  no  informa- 
tion which  might  facilitate  her  good  intentions, 
she  repressed  her  rising  interest  and  curiosity, 
and,  though  reluctantly,  let  him  depart; 
after  kindly  presenting  him  what  silver  she  had 
with  her,  which  she  told  him  to  give  to  his 
mother. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Rose  turned  to 
Constance  to  express  her  surprise  at  the  boy's 
conduct,  which  action  made  her  perceive  that  her 
friend  was  attentively  regarding  his  receding 
figure. 

"  I  have  seen  that  boy  somewhere,'"'  observed 
Constance  thoughtfully,  in  answer  to  the  en- 
quiring regard  of  Rose. 

"  Oh,  do  try  and  think  where/'  exclaimed  the 
latter,  as  she  remembered  that  the  boy  looked 
alarmed  when  Constance  approached,    and    was 
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thus  convinced  tliere  was  some  mystery  attached 
to  his  history. 

"  I  cannot  remember  at  this  moment/^  replied 
Constance  in  an  indifferent  tone,  she  not  having 
become  so  interested  in  the  boy  as  Rose  had. 

"  Let  me  try  and  suggest  where/'  urged  Rose 
again,  still  anxious  to  discover  something  more, 
adding,  to  assist  her  friend's  memory,  "  Do  you 
think  he  was  one  of  the  choristers  at  the  Old 
Church,  where  we  were  last  Sunday  ?  his  being 
able  to  sing  so  well,  may  be  owing  to  that 
circumstance  .'' 

"No,  it  was  not  there  where  I  saw  him,'' 
answered  Constance,  decidedly,  but  she  now  more 
animatedly  continued,  as  a  thought  struck  her, 
"  I  think,  however,  it  was  at  some  church  I  saw 
him; — yes,  now  I  do  recollect,  it  was  at  Conis- 
borough,  and  do,  you  not  think  Rose  "  added  she, 
lowering  her  voice,  "  that  the  face  of  that  boy 
has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  little  Mary 
Shepherd?" 

Rose  started  at  hearing  this  suggestion,  whilst 
many  confused  thoughts  passed  through  her 
b3 
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brain,  and  a  fearful  suspicion  found  entrance 
there.  She  durst  not,  however,  communicate  to 
Constance  the  subject  of  her  thoughts,  fearing 
that  in  her  friend^s  nervous  state,  communicating 
it  might  have  a  serious  effect  upon  her,  and  Rose 
wished  to  spare  Constance  any  additional  annoy- 
ance. Instead,  therefore,  of  making  her  sus- 
picions known  to  Constance,  Rose  tried  to  divert 
any  that  she  might  have  imbibed,  by  pointing  out 
to  her  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
child  of  the  man  who  had  cursed  her  and  her 
father,  had  now,  though  unconsciously,  pro- 
nounced "a  blessing  on  her  head,^^  Rose  also 
observed,  "  that  she  might  therefore,  indulge  in 
the  hope  that  happier  days  were  in  store  for  her, 
since  the  coincidence  of  the  words  of  the  song, 
echoing  her  own,  was  a  circumstance  not  of  the 
trivial  nature  which  it  at  first  had  appeared. 

But  though  Rose  talked  in  this  manner  to 
her  friend,  on  their  road  home,  her  meditations 
that  night,  after  she  had  retired  to  rest,  were 
not  upon  either  coincidences,  however  pleasing, 
or  even  on  her  friend^s    sorrows; — but  upon    a 
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question  of  great  importance;  for  slie  knew 
she  must  determine,  before  she  next  saw  Sir 
Stephen,  whether  she  ought  to  make  the  en- 
counter with  the  lad  known  to  him.  Rose  saw 
Constance  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts,  to  connect  the  circumstance  of  the 
Shepherd^s  wish  for  concealment,  with  other 
events,  therefore  felt  all  the  responsibility  of  such 
a  communication  devolved  upon  herself.  It 
was  an  awful  position,  and  Rose  felt  it  to 
be  such,  for  this  responsibility  included  the 
future  fortune,  and  consequently  fate  of  Con- 
stance,— the  life  or  death  of  more  than  one 
individual, — and  the  happiness  of  many. 

Rose  trembled  as  she  thought  of  what  a  single 
word  from  her  lips  might  produce,  the  con- 
sequences making  her  heart  sink  within  her ;  but 
then  again,  should  she  speak,  when  her  suspicions 
were  so  vague,  and  might  be  unfounded  ? — it  was 
a  very  difficult  point  to  determine.  In  this 
perplexity,  she,  however,  at  last  thought  of 
applying  to  Doctor  Bowman  for  advice  how  to 
act,  which  idea  somewhat  relieved  her  mind ;  for 
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thougli  determined  not  to  shrink  from  respon- 
sibility, were  she  obliged  to  take  it  upon  her,  she 
preferred  depending  upon  his  judgment,  rather 
than  trusting  to  her  own.  But  Rose  in  this 
case  was  too  humble,  as  will  be  seen — it  would 
have  been  better  had  she  spoken. 
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CHAPTER    II 


"  stand,  0  man !  upon  the  hill-top— in  the  stillness  of  the  evening  hour, 
and  gaze,  not  with  joyous,  but  with  contented  eyes,  upon  the  beautiful 
world  around  thee!  See  where  the  mists,  soft  and  dim,  rise  over  the 
green  meadows,  through  which  the  rivulet  steals  its  way !  See  where, 
broadest  and  stillest,  the  wave  expands  to  the  full  smile  of  the  setting 
sun."—"  Lxicretia."    Lytton  Bulwer. 


But  where  is  Ernest  Reichenbacli  all  this 
time,  and  why  is  he  not  by  the  side  of  Con- 
stance Devereux  ?  It  was  that  he  had  reasons 
for  not  being  there.  Some  in  his  situation,  it  is 
true,  would  have  immediately  taken  advantage  of 
the  favourable  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  have  endeavoured  to  gain  what  they 
wished  to  obtain  whilst  the  feeling  of  gratitude 
was  vivid, — but  not  so  Heichenbach :  he  wished 
not  to  be  rewarded,  but  to  be  loved ;  he,  therefore, 
iudged  it  more  delicate  and  more  honorable  to 
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allow  a  little  time  to  elapse  between  tlie  events  of 
the  fire^  and  tlie  expression  of  his  own  hopes — 
and  therefore  came  not.  As  time  rolled  on,  how- 
ever, at  length  Reichenbach  conceived  he  had 
allowed  a  long  enough  period  to  intervene  between 
the  events  that  took  place  when  Conisborough 
Hall  was  destroyed,  and  his  own  re-appearance, 
and  it  happening  fortunately,  that  just  as  he  had 
come  to  this  conclusion,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Cokeham,  on  fixing  on  going  to  S ,  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  that  he  would  accom- 
pany them,  it  aflPorded  him  sufficient  excuse 
for  his  visit ;  and  thus,  a  few  days  after  the  events 

last  recorded,  the  party   arrived    at    the  C 

hotel  in  that  place. 

It   was   now   the   month  of  October,  and  the 

crowds  of  strangers  that  had  assembled  at  S 

during  what  is  called  ''^the  season,"  had  began 
to  diminish ;  the  out-pourings  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts  had  disappeared,  and  fewer 
nursery-maids  and  children  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
promenades.  Still,  however,  there  remained  what  is 
considered  a  select  number  of  visitors,  those  prin- 
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cipally  consisting  of  country  families,  who,  having 
remained  at  their  own  seats  during  the  height  of 
the  summer,  preferred  passing  the  autumn  where 
they  could  avoid  seeing  the  falling  leaf,  and  the 
decay  of  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful  in  their 
own  domains. 

Reichenbach  looked  forward  to  his  first  meet- 
ing with  Constance,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
hope  and  fear,  which  alternated  according  to  the 
incidents  which  his  memory  dwelt  upon ;  for  some- 
times it  was  a  beaming  smile,  or  a  sympathizing 
glance,  which  presented  themselves  to  his  recol- 
lection ;  whilst  at  other  times,  it  was  an  indiffer- 
ent tone  or  a  cold  reply,  which  rose  up  more 
powerfully  to  his  mind. 

At  last  the  hour  of  meeting  came,  and  the 
hands  of  both  were  extended  to  each  other ;  Con- 
stance offered  hers  with  the  usual  straightforward 
manner  of  an  Englishwoman,  who  wishes  to  wel- 
come a  friend  with  kindness  ;  it  was  taken,  how- 
ever, and  pressed  with  a  something  more  of  mean- 
ing, by  Reichenbach,  who,  being  a  German,  had 
hardly  yet  got  accustomed  to  our  ordinary  manner 
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of  welcome, — with  him,  taking  the  hand  meaning 
more  than  with  us,  for  amongst  foreigners,  when 
nothing  but  acquaintanceship  is  understood,  the 
hand  is  never  offered. 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways  of  shaking  hands  ; 
some  people  have  so  much  the  habit  (for  with 
them  it  is  only  habit),  that  they  offer  to  do  so 
even  on  a  first  introduction,  as  though  a  single 
glance  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  convince 
them  that  they,  without  doubt,  could  make  a 
friend  of  the  person  just  introduced. 

Some,  again,  squeeze  the  hand  they  take,  so 
tightly,  as  to  cause  pain  to  the  individual  so 
favoured,  as  though  the  more  pain  inflicted  the 
more  friendship  were  instilled, — the  receiver  of 
such  a  mark  of  regard  may,  however,  certainly 
be  allowed  to  doubt  of  its  sincerity. 

These  two  methods  of  the  manner  of  acting 
upon  our  boasted  English  custom,  may  surely  he 
called  the  carrying  it  too  far,  and  may  well 
cause  our  neighbours  across  the  water  to  stare, 
when  ladies  practice  it,  and  say — "  Mon  Dieu  ces 
Anglaises" 
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The  friendly  shake,  however,  amongst  our  own 
countrymen,  or  in  our  own  land,  should  never  be 
given  up  for  the  formal,  though  at  the  same  time 
graceful,  bow  of  the  foreigner,  as  the  latter  can 
never  express  the  same  kind  feeling  as  the 
former. 

Reichenbach  was  disappointed  at  this  his  first 
interview  with  Constance,  though  he  felt  he  could 
hardly  say  why,  for  there  was  neither  coldn^s  nor 
indifference  in  her  manner  towards  him,  her  ad- 
dress being  as  kind  and  as  friendly  as  formerly, 
only  it  was  too  kind — too  friendly;  he  would 
rather  have  seen  more  embarrassment  and  have 
heard  fewer  expressions  of  gratitude.  But  though 
such  were  Reichenbach^s  feelings,  he  feared  he 
still  did  not  cease  to  hope;  he  felt,  however,  he 
must  delay  expressing  his  wishes  some  time  longer, 
as  he  knew  that  by  acting  precipitately,  he  would 
risk  losing  the  advantage  he  had  already  gained, 
and  put  Constance  on  her  guard  before  her  feel- 
ings in  his  favour  were  quite  confirmed. 

But  one  thing  distressed  Beichenbach  much, 
and  that  was,  that  he  found  Constance  looking 
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paler  and  thinner  than  he  had  ever  seen  her 
looking  before ;  this  made  him  dread  that  the 
approaching  winter  might  be  trying  to  her  appa- 
rently deUcate  state :  alas !  he  did  not  know,  it 
was  the  mind  which  was  acting  on  the  body,  and 
that  to  render  her  happy  would  be  the  most  cer- 
tain way  to  restore  her  to  health. 

There  being  many  beautiful  rides  and  drives  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  S ,  that  circumstance, 

and  the  observing  Constance  to  be  so  weak,  and 
so  soon  fatigued,  suggested  to  Reichenbach  that 
horse-  exercise  might  benefit  her,  which  he  accord- 
ingly urged  her  trying.  As  selfishness  fre- 
quently enters  even  into  our  best  actions,  this 
advice  was  not  entirely  free  from  it,  for  Reichen- 
bach hoped  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  Con- 
stance in  her  rides,  and  thought  that  during  them 
he  might  be  enabled  to  converse  with  her  un- 
heard by  indifferent  listeners. 

Reichenbach's  advice  was,  much  to  his  joy, 
attended  to  by  Sir  Stephen,  who,  on  its  being 
pointed  out  to  him,  perceiving  that  his  daughter's 
health  was  again  declining,  and  he,  being  just 
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then  mucli  engaged  with  his  numerous  affairs, 
allowed  Reichenbach  to  escort  Constance,  ac- 
companied by  Rose.  These  were  happy  moments 
for  the  young  German;  but  transitory  as  all 
happy  moments  are  which  depend  upon  the  pass- 
ing events  of  this  world.  We  grasp  at  happi- 
ness with  an  eager  clutch,  and  it  may  be  ours 
for  an  instant,  though  in  the  next  it  is  gone,  and 
the  dark  shadow  of  disappointment  creeps  over  us 
again,  and  throws  its  gloom  over  our  souls,  steal- 
ing the  brightness  of  our  Ufe  away. 

But  not  without  purpose  are  the  trials  and  dis- 
appointments to  which  we  are  subjected,  sent. 
Often,  though  we  see  not  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished, there  is,  nevertheless,  an  important  one 
intended,  and  though,  perhaps,  inscrutable — un- 
guessed  by  us,  yet  ordained  by  One,  who  knows 
what  trials  are  necessary  to  improve  and  to 
strengthen  our  characters. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  was  there  in  Con- 
stance's conduct  which  kept  hope  alive  in  the 
bosom  of  the  German  ?  for  if  she  were  the  high- 
principled  woman  we  have  endeavoured  to  repre- 
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sent  her  to  be^  she  would  not  surely  trifle  with  his 
feehngs  for  the  gratification  of  her  own  vanity. 

There  is  no  doubt  it  was  Constance^ s  duty  to 
make  Reichenbach  aware  that  she  could  not  re- 
turn his  now  evident  affection  for  her ;  but  Con- 
stance felt  it  to  be  too  harsh  a  duty  to  perform  to 
one  for  whom  she  experienced  a  kind  of  sisterly 
regard^  and  to  whom  she  had  been  indebted  for 
her  life. 

This  reluctance  to  give  pain,  is  a  sort  of  cruel 
sentiment  which  Constance,  and  many  like  her,  of 
both  sexes  even,  are  often  guilty  of  entertaining, 
and  which  we  hope  in  her  case  my  readers  will 
excuse,  or  only  look  upon  as  an  amiable  weakness. 
Another  feeling,  however,  which  influenced  the 
conduct  of  Constance  was,  alas !  not  so  excusable, 
for  it  was  a  selfish  one, — the  pleasure  of  feeling 
herself  beloved  by  one  whom  she  regarded  in  the 
light  which  she  did  Reichenbach,  was  a  comfort 
she  could  not  deny  herself  at  a  time  when  every 
thing  seemed  to  grow  darker  around  her;  yes, 
deserted  by  one  whom  she  had  loved  sincerely, — 
urged  to  accept  another  whom  she  dishked,  and 
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forseeing  every  prospect  of  a  great  change  in  the 
position  of  hfe  of  her  father  and  herself,  which  she 
knew  he  could  ill  sustain ;  these  feelings  caused 
Constance  to  cling  to  the  solace  of  the  only  society 
in  which  she  felt  any  pleasure_,  and  prevented 
her  acting  so  decidedly  as  perhaps  she  ought  to 
have  acted. 

It  is  true  that  occasionally  the  conscience  of 
Constance  reproved  her  for  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing ;  and  at  those  times^  if  Reich enbach  addressed 
her  in  a  warmer  manner  than  the  ordinary  forms  of 
conversation  usually  permit^  would  form  some  ex- 
cuse for  leaving  the  room,  she  hoping,  probably, 
that  this  method  would  show  him  her  indifference. 
On  these  occasions,  however,  it  chanced  that  Rose 
was  always  ready  to  explain  and  soften  down 
Constance^s  conduct,  by  attributing  these  sudden 
departures  to  indisposition.  Constance  having 
once  complained  of  a  sensation  of  giddiness  hav- 
ing obliged  her  to  seek  her  chamber,  Rose  tried 
to  persuade  herself  and  Reichenbach,  that  when- 
ever she  thus  suddenly  broke  off  from  an  interest- 
ing discourse,  it  was  always  on  that  account ;  for 
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Rose  would  fain  encourage  Reichenbach,  she 
hoping  that  in  time,  his  persevering  affection  might 
eventually  be  rewarded,  and  obliterate  from  the 
mind  of  Constance  the  memory  of  Edward 
Tremaine. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


"  And  a  God  there  is !  over  Space,  over  Time, 
While  the  Human  Will  rocks,  like  a  reed  to  and  fro. 
Lives  the  Will  of  the  Holy — A  Purpose  sublime 
A  Thoug^ht  woven  over  creation  below  ; 
Changing  and  shifting  the  all  we  inherit. 
But  changeless  through  all,  One  Immutable  Spirit." 

Bulwee's  Translation  of  Schiller. 


A  FEW  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Reiclienbach 

at   S Sir  Stephen    was  interrupted  in  one 

of  his  consultations  with  Danvers,  by  a  call 
from  one  of  his  tenants,  who  sent  up  a  mes- 
sage to  Sir  Stephen,  to  say,  he  wished  to  speak 
to  him  on  business  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Now  Sir  Stephen  had  often  been  apphed  to 
before  by  his  tenants,  and  solicited  by  them  to 
attend  to  what  they  called  business  of  impor- 
tance, but  what  he  called  of   no  importance  at 
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all  ( for  Sir  Stephen  never  considered  the  affairs 
of  the  poor  as  being  of  any  ) ;  he  therefore  ordered 
the  man  to  wait  his  leisure  in  the  servant's  hall. 
The  poor  man  accordingly  settled  himself  quietly 
there,  and  for  some  time  evaded  all  questions  as 
to  his  reason  for  coming  to  S .  At  last  how- 
ever, he  could  resist  no  longer  communicating, 
as  a  secret,  first  to  one  servant,  and  then  to 
another,  the  cause  of  his  appearance,  all  eagerly 
listening,  when  they  heard  from  him,  that  "he 
thought  he  had  discovered  who  it  was  that  had 
set  fire  to  Conisborough  Hall,  and  that  he  could 
show  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  his  guilt/' 
Though  the  poor  man  said  this  with  an  aii'  of 
dignity  to  the  assembled  servants,  when  ordered 
to  appear  before  Sir  Stephen,  his  self  satisfaction 
waSx  considerably  diminished  by  the  baronet's 
first  address,  it  being  very  different  from  the  eager 
enquiries  and  attention  he  had  received  in  the 
servant's  hall ;  for  Sir  Stephen  only  sternly  asked 
him   "what  fool's    errand  had    brought  him  to 

S ?" 

"Please    your    honour,"  replied  the  man,  "I 
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wouldn't  have  troubled  you  by  coming  here  at  all, 
only  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  what  I 
have  got  to  tell  you;  for  as  it  concerns  you,  more, 
than  myself,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  not  have 
comeM  up,  but  for  that  reason/' 

"WelV  said  Sir  Stephen  in  reply  to  this 
explanatory  address  of  the  man,  "  let  me  hear 
what  it  is  you  have  got  to  tell  me,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  for  I  am  much  engaged  just  now  with 
important  affairs,  and  have  no  time  to  waste  upon 
trifles/' 

"  Well,  your  honour,  I  will  tell  you  everything 
I  knows,  as  quickly  as  I  can,"  replied  the  man, 
who  now  feeling  uncertain  whether  his  informa- 
was  so  valuable  as  he  had  previously  thought  it, 
first  stood  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other,  as 
he  continued — "  You  know,  your  honour,  that  I 
succeeded  John  Shepherd,  in  the  poor  cottage 
that  he  lived  in  last ;  to  be  sure  it's  not  now  what 
it  used  to  be,  as  my  good  woman  and  I  have  im- 
proved it  amazingly,  and  we  mean  next  year,  if 
all  be  well,  to— " 

"  Pray  go  straight  on  mth  your  story,"  here 

VOL.  II.  C 
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interrupted  Sir  Stephen,  who  saw  that  what  the 
poor  man^s  good  woman  and  himself  had  done, 
or  were  going  to  do  next  year,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  circumstance  he  came  to  tell. 

"  I  am  telling  it  your  honour  quite  straight,^^ 
answered  the  man,  "  for  I  was  just  saying  that 
John  Shepherd  left  things  very  disorderly  like,  and 
that  when  my  wife  and  I  set  about  putting 
things  a  httle  bit  decent,  we  made  some  queer 
discoveries/^ 

Here  Sir  Stephen  began  to  listen  more  atten- 
tively, and  now  bid  the  man,  who  had  been 
standing  before,  to  sit  down.  Sir  Stephen  had 
long  suspected  the  Shepherd^s  of  being  concerned 
in  the  destruction  of  his  property,  especially  as  a 
week  after  the  fire  they  had  given  up  the  cottage 
they  inhabited,  and  left  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
suspicion  was  not  certainty,  and  nothing  as  yet 
had  been  proved  against  them. 

"  You  see,"  continued  the  man,  now  feeling  a 
little  encouraged  by  Sir  Stephen^s  manner,  ''  that 
I  wished  to  make  the  most  of  the  little  bit  place, 
and  thought  I  would  dig   a    hole  for   a   potato 
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heap,  under  the  bit  shed  near  the  house  ;  so  you 
see,  one  morning  I  went  and  took  my  spade  and 
began  digging,  but  I  had  not  dug  very  long ' 
before  I  discovered  that  some  one  had  been 
digging  there  before  me,  for  the  earth  was  all 
loose  like,  and  my  spade  went  quite  ghb  in,  and 
not  as  it  would  have  done,  if  nobody  had  never 
been  there  before  me ;  I^  therefore,  wondering 
what  was  the  reason,  began  digging  more 
carefully,  thinking  I  might  meet  with  some- 
thing/^ 

"  Well,  well,  I  understand  all  that,  Thomas," 
again  interrupted  Sir  Stephen,  who  never  could 
endure  listening  to  a  long  repetition  of  one  fact, 
and  was  growing  impatient  to  hear  the  end  of  the 
story,  "  what  did  you  find  in  the  ground  ? " 

"  Nothing,  your  honour,  to  speak  of,^^  answered 
Thomas,  "  but  just  two  or  three  bits  of  broken 
glass,  an  old  lock  not  like  any  I  ever  seed  afore, 
and  an  odd  cork  or  two — one  has  a  red  seal 
on  it  with  the  name  of  '  Edwards  and  Smith/ 
and  another  has  a  silver  top  with  ^Brandy' 
engraved  on  it.  I  thought  perhaps  your  honoui' 
c  2 
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might  make  something  of  such  odds  and  ends 
being  there,  and  so, — '' 

''  Where  are  the  articles,  Thomas  V  exclaimed 
Sir  Stephen,  interrupting  him,  his  attention  now 
fairly  aroused — "you  are  very  right,  they  may 
prove  something,  but  now  let  me  see  them/^ 

Here  Thomas  began  fumbling  in  his  pockets, 
from  whence  he  at  last  produced  some  corks,  a 
piece  of  broken  glass,  and  a  rusty  iron  lock. 
"  There^s  more  glass  at  home,  your  honour,"  said 
Thomas,  "but  I  did  not  think  it  mattered 
bringing  it  all." 

Sir  Stephen  now  examined  the  corks,  and  saw 
his  own  wine-merchant^s  name  on  the  seals,  and 
likewise  that  the  cork  with  the  silver  top,  was  also 
his  own  ;  the  lock,  however.  Sir  Stephen  regarded 
with  the  greatest  interest :  it  was  one  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  indeed  of  so  unusual  a  form  that 
owing  to  that  circumstance,  it  caused  Sir  Stephen 
immediately  to  recognize  it  as  the  one  which  had 
been  attached  to  his  iron  safe.  "Yes,  the 
discovery  of  this  lock  will  assuredly  afford  suffi- 
cient   proof   of  Shepherd^s   guilt,    in  a  court  of 
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justice,"  thought  Sir  Stephen,  as  he  turned  it  in 
his  hand  to  examine  it  on  all  sides  previously  to 
asking  the  producer,  '^  if  he  had  found  any  thing 
more?'' 

^'  Nothing  more  at  all,"  replied  the  man,  ^'  but 
we  might  howk  a  bit,  and  see  what  could  be 
found;  I  only  poked  these  out  yesterday,  and 
as  I  thought  I  had  better  come  and  tell  you 
directly,  I  of  course  couldn't  dig  any  more." 

"  You  did  very  right,  Thomas,"  was  the  reply 
of  the  baronet,  in  a  very  different  tone  from  that 
in  which  he  had  first  addressed  the  searcher, 
"  and  now  you  must  go  and  get  some  refreshment, 
and  after  I  have  spoken  to  Danvers  on  the 
subject,  we  will  see  what  more  can  be  done  about 
the  matter.  I  am  glad  to  hear,"  added  Sir 
Stephen,  wishing  to  encourage  the  man  to  assist 
by  every  means  in  his  power  in  the  discovery  of 
the  incendiaries,  '^that  you  are  putting  things 
into  better  order  about  the  cottage,  and  I  will 
speak  to  Danvers  to  see  if  he  can  manage  to  let 
you  have  a  piece  of  potato  ground  near  it." 
So  saying.  Sir  Stephen  rose,  and  Thomas  bowed 
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his  way  out  of  the  room,  feeling  that  now  he  had 
become  a  really  important  person. 

After  the  man^s  departure,  Sir  Stephen  sat 
meditating  alone  for  some  time,  feeling  all  the 
value  of  the  discovery  just  made.  The  recovery 
of  his  iron  safe,  however,  being  the  point  Sir 
Stephen  wished  most  to  arrive  at  (as  being  more 
important  to  him,  than  the  punishment  of  the 
incendiary),  he  did  not  like  to  act  rashly.  In 
that  chest,  there  were  both  valuable  title  deeds, 
and  railway  scrip,  and  above  all,  papers  relating 
to  some  property  about  which  Sir  Stephen  was 
now  at  law,  and  to  which,  without  them,  he  knew 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  estabhsh  his 
claim.  Sir  Stephen  knew  that  a  long  lawyer^s 
bill  would  stand  against  him,  whether  the  pro- 
perty in  dispute  became  his  or  not,  and  also  that  he 
was  likely  to  have  many  legal  expenses  on  another 
account,  as  a  claim  had  been  made  on  him  by 
the  gentleman  upon  whom  his  estates  at  Conis- 
borough  were  entailed,  that  he  should  rebuild  the 
Hall,  which  unfortunately,  had  not  been  insured. 
This   demand,  however.  Sir  Stephen  was  deter- 
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mined  to  resist,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  the 
money  to  meet  the  necessary  expences ;  and 
besides  that,  unless  his  railway  schemes  should 
turn  out  well,  he  woiJd  be  unable  to  live  any 
longer  at  Conisborough. 

It  was  these  reflections  of  Sir  Stephen,  there- 
fore, which  led  him  to  determine  that  the  recovery 
of  the  iron  safe  must  be  the  first  consideration ; 
but  then  again,  he  asked  himself,  '^  how  was  that 
to  be  obtained,  without  being  able  to  seize  on  the 
man  who  stole  it,  and  if  that  man  were  Shepherd, 
where  was  he  to  be  found?" 

Now  it  happened  that  this  fact,  though  known 
to  Rose,  had  never  yet  been  declared  by  her  to 
Sir  Stephen ;  for  Doctor  Bowman  (whom,  it  may 
be  remembered,  she  meant  to  consult  on  the 
subject)  had  written,  in  answer  to  her  communi- 
cation about  the  meeting  on  the  northern  chffs 
with  the  poor  boy,  and  his  fear  of  being  known, 
"  that  he  thought  that  that  circumstance  hardly 
justified  her  suspicions  against  the  father." 

Rose  having  been  thus  counselled,  and  not  hav- 
ing  been  made  acquainted  with  the  evidence  of 
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Thomas  against  the  Shepherds^  had  withheld  the 

knowledge  of  their  being  at  that  time  at  S ; 

but  Rose  would  not  have  sought  counsel  had  not 
the  violence  of  Sir  Stephen^s  temper  made  her 
fear  to  volunteer  any  communication  which  might 
be  injurious  to  innocent  individuals :  thus  Sir 
Stephen^s  want  of  controul  over  his  evil  passions 
was  the  cause  of  his  not  receiving  what  would 
have  been  to  him  most  valuable  information,  for 
had  he  been  moderate  in  his  temper,  and 
amiable  in  his  feelings.  Rose  would  not  have 
hesitated  declaring  immediately  all  she  knew 
without  reserve. 

It  was  whilst  the  affairs  of  Sir  Stephen  and 
Constance  were  in  this  uncomfortable  state,  that 
one  morning,  a  few  days  after  the  events  last  re- 
corded, Rose  ventured  upon  urging  her  friend 
more  earnestly  than  she  had  ever  done  before, 
not  to  reject  the  attentions  of  the  young  German, 
— "  for,^^  said  Rose,  "  I  am  convinced  he  can  make 
you  happy." 

"  But  shall  I  be  able  to  make  him  as  happy  ?  " 
replied  Constance,  her  regard   for   Reichenbach 
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leading  her  to  think  of  his  happiness  as  well  as 
her  own, — "  I  feel  I  cannot  now  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  a  wife,  as  I  am  no  longer  capable  of  being 
a  cheerful  companion  to  any  one/^  continued 
Constance  more  energetically,  as  she  saw  her 
friend  was  not  convinced.  "  Reichenbach,  too, 
would  not  be  happy  in  my  society  if  I  could  not 
sympathize  with  his  tastes, — enter  into  the  same 
society  in  which  he  would  find  pleasure,  and  be 
the  companion  of  all  his  joys,  as  well  as  of  his 
sorrows, — no,  I  have  no  right  to  embitter  his  ex- 
istence by  accepting  his  hand  and  heart,  when  I 
cannot  give  him  in  return  the  fresh,  joyous  feel- 
ings of  first  love :  the  colder  sentiment  of 
esteem  which  is  all  I  could  bestow,  would  not 
satisfy  his  desires,  or  be  sufficient  for  his  happiness. 
"  You  exaggerate  the  result,  dear  Constance,'^ 
replied  Rose,  still  urging  her  point,  being  incapable 
of  entering  fully  into  her  friend^s  feehngs ;  "for  if 
you  once  formed  the  determination  of  excluding  the 
remembrance  of  Edward  Tremaine  for  ever  from 
your  mind,  as  a  being  unworthy  of  a  thought,  you 

would  then  learn  to  appreciate  the  good  qualities 
c  3 
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of  Ernest  Reiclienbach,  and  in  giving  him  your 
sincere  affection,  your  happiness,  and  with  it,  your 
cheerfulness,  would  be  restored.  Few  marry  from 
'  first  love,'  and  those  few  are  not  always  happy ; 
for  in  early  youth  we  are  too  apt  to  look  at  life 
through  a  false  medium,  and  to  throw  an  unnatu- 
ral colouring  over  its  scenes.  Lovers  always  be- 
lieving each  other  perfect,  disappointment  ensues 
when  unexpected  failings  are  discovered,  causing 
love  consequently  to  die  away.  Now,  you  only 
judge  the  character  of  E-eichenbach,  as  it  really 
is,''  continued  Rose,  still  arguing — "  you  have  cast 
no  false  halo  around  it,  thus  your  sentiments  for 
him,  which  you  confess  are  not  unfavorable,  are 
the  more  Kkely  to  last." 

"  But  may  I  not  be  deceived  in  him  too  ?  " 
answered  Constance,  though  now  despondingly, 
as  painful  recollections  arose  in  her  mind,  "  for 
even  those  we  only  esteem  often  prove  undeserv- 
ing of  that  sentiment.  My  father  represents 
Captain  Frazer  as  being  equally  deserving  of 
esteem  as  you  do  Ernest  Reichenbach,  and  I, 
having  once  been  deceived,  know  not  now  whom  to 
trust." 
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This  language  being  so  very  different  from 
that  which  Constance  once  adopted  to  her  father^ 
we  must  therefore  account  for  it.  When  first  made 
acquainted  by  Sir  Stephen  with  the  fact  of 
Edward  Tremaine's  inconstancy,  although  Con- 
stance did  not  betray  any  outward  symptom  of 
emotion,  the  knowledge  of  it  did  nevertheless  sink 
deeply  into  her  bosom.  But  some  events  require 
time  for  the  mind  to  realize  them,  and  Tre- 
maine^s  inconstancy  was  of  this  class ;  when, 
however,  the  reality  of  it  became  fully  established 
in  the  breast  of  Constance,  the  mournful  convic- 
tion arose  on  her  mind  that  it  was  useless  for  her 
to  struggle  any  more  against  what  she  began  to 
consider  was  her  inevitable  fate,  and  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  submit  and  die  than  endeavour  any 
longer  to  avoid  it.  This,  her  persuasion,  was  no 
doubt  wrong,  for  it  was  weakly  distrustful  of  a 
higher  power  :  but  though  Constance  was  thus 
reckless  of  her  own  happiness,  she  was  not  so 
of  that  of  others ;  her  explanation  to  Rose  of  her 
reasons  for  refusing  to  accept  Reichenbach  as  her 
husband  (though  by  so  doing  she  would  save  her- 
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self  from  a  worse  fate),  being  a  strong  proof  of  it, 
showing  also  a  greater  nobility  of  soul  than  is  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  world.  But  to  return  to 
the  conversation  of  the  friends.  As  the  opinion 
Hose  entertained  of  the  character  of  Reichenbach 
stood  high,  she  was  determined  to  make,  that 
morning,  a  strenuous  effort  in  his  favor;  and 
therefore  replied  to  the  last  supposition  of  Con- 
stance, "  that  he,  too,  might  be  a  deceiver,^^  by 
saying— 

"  I  have  observed  attentively  the  conduct  of 
Keichenbach,  which  I  have  always  found  to  be 
upright  and  straightforward,  and  as  I  have  never 
heard  him  profess  higher  principles  than  those  his 
actions  attest,  I  therefore  believe  he  wears  no 
false  character. — This  was  not  the  case  with 
Edward  Tremaine,"  thought  Rose,  which  thought, 
however,  she  kept  to  herself,  whilst  she  continued 
to  say  aloud, — "  When  Conisborough  Hall  was  in 
flames  he  showed  himself  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own 
life  to  save  those  of  others;  he  is  always  con- 
siderate and  kind  to  every  one, — he  has  a  good 
command  over  his  temper,  and  his  rehgious 
opinions  are — '* 
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Here,  as  E/eichenbach  now  entered  the  room, 
Rose  was  interrupted  in  lier  encomiums  on  him ; 
as,  however,  the  conversation  continued  to  be 
somewhat  interesting,  we  shall  relate  it,  though 
what  took  place  after  his  appearance,  we  must  re- 
serve for  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 


Who  would  himself  with  shadows  enteitain, 

Or  gild  his  life  with  lights  that  shine  in  vain. 

Or  nurse  false  hopes  that  do  but  cheat  the  true  ? 

Though  the  free-pinioned  soul  that  once  could  dwell, 

In  the  large  empire  of  the  Possible, 

This  work-day  life  with  iron  chains  may  bind. 

Yet  thus  the  mastery  o'er  ourselves  we  find. 

And  solemn  duty  to  our  acts  decreed, 

Meets  us  thus  tutor'd  in  the  hour  of  need, 

With  a  more  sober  and  submissive  mind ! " 

Bulwer's  Translation  of  Schiller. 


The  scene  which  we  are  going  to  describe^  took 
place  the  1st  December,  1845,  and  we  name  this 
date,  because  the  day  before,  a  pubhc  event  had 
occurred,  which,  as  wiU  be  seen,  acted  upon 
some  of  the  future  events  of  this  tale. 

December    is  a  dieary    month;     but    though 

dreary    everywhere,   less    so  at   S than    in 

many  places ;  for  as  its  beauty  does  not   consist 
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in  luxuriant  foliage  or  woodland  scenery,  it  even 
in  winter  offers  many  attractions.  Still  however, 
December  is  not  a  month  in  which  out-of-door 
amusements  afford  much  pleasure,  at  least  not 
to  ladies,  who  neither  join  the  chase,  nor  indulge 
in  making  mystical  figures  on  the  frozen  ponds. 

Constance  and  Rose  therefore  were  seated,  on 
this  day,  near  the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  fire,  and 
were  employed  at  their  embroidery  frames  when 
Reichenbach  entered.  Their  work,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  engaging,  for  either  owing 
to  the  interesting  nature  of  their  discourse,  or 
that  neither  lady  considered  it  a  point  of  great 
importance  to  accomplish  the  forming  a  bunch  of 
flowers  in  a  few  hours,  they  plied  their  needles 
very  leisurely. 

The  room  had  an  air  of  great  comfort,  and 
even  some  pretensions  to  elegance,  though  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  only  a  room  in  a 
temporary  residence  (which  was  let  furnished  to 
Sir  Stephen),  it  had  none  of  those  luxurious  orna- 
ments found  usually  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich. 
It  boasted,  however,  of  possessing  a  sufficient  num- 
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ber  of  sofas  and  easy  chairs,  work  tables  and 
writing  tables_,  to  aflPord  every  convenience  which 
its  occupants  might  find  necessary. 

Reichenbach^s  first  enquiry  on  entering,  was 
after  the  health  of  Constance,  who,  in  reply,  de- 
clared that  "  she  found  herself  better  than  she  had 
been  the  day  before;'^  but  which  assertion  was 
plainly  contradicted  by  her  pale  cheeks. 

"  I  wish  that  were  really  the  case.  Miss  Deve- 
reux,'^  said  Reich enbach,  softly,  as  he  seated  him- 
self beside  her,  "but  I  think  you  only  declare 
you  feel  so,  because  you  fear  to  distress  your 
friends  by  speaking  the  truth, — perhaps  the  air  of 

S is  too  keen  for  you ;  perhaps  a  change  to 

Clifton,  or  Torquay,  might  be  beneficial  ?  " 

"  The  air  of  S aff'ects  not  my  maladies,^^ 

thought  Constance,  with  a  sigh,  though  she  only 
replied  by  saying, — 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  interest  in  me,  but 
I  feel  I  should  be  nowhere  better  than  where  I 
now  am,  and  that  a  removal  to  a  distance  would 
only  be  a  useless  fatigue.^' 

There  was  now  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  for 
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Reichenbach  feeling  lie  could  no  longer  speak  on 
indifferent  subjects  when  bis  thoughts  were  occu- 
pied with  important  ones,  began  considering  in 
what  manner  he  could  best  open  the  real  subject 
of  them.  As  Rose,  however,  perceived  this,  hoping 
that  what  she  had  last  urged  had  produced  some 
effect  upon  her  friend,  she  was  determined  to  give 
Reichenbach  the  opportunity  he  desired.  She  soon 
found,  therefore,  a  pretext  for  leaving  the  room, 
saying  "that  she  was  going  to  the  library  to  seek  a 
book  which  she  had  promised  to  lend  to  Reichen- 
bach.''^  Before  arriving  at  the  door,  however,  she  met 
an  imploring  look  from  Constance,  who,  by  a  sort  of 
intuitive  feeling  (which  most  women  experience  on 
those  occasions),  knew,  that  if  left  alone  with  the 
young  German,  she  would  be  forced  into  giving  a 
definite  answer  to  what  she  had  for  some  time  been 
endeavouring  to  evade  hearing ;  but  though  Rose 
understood  the  look,  she  departed. 

Constance  saw  now  that  her  only  hope  of  escape 
would  be  to  enter  on  subjects  of  conversation  as 
opposite  in  their  nature  as  possible  to  the  one 
which  she  knew  would  be  chosen  by  Reichenbach ; 
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she  began  rapidly,  therefore,  and  it  must  be  said 
somewhat  confusedly  also,  to  talk  of  the  private 

balls  which  the  inhabitants  of  S had  begun 

to  indulge  in,  representing  to  Reichenbach  how 
very  agreeable  he  would  find  them.  But  this 
subject  did  not  prove  so  safe  a  one  as  Constance 
expected  it  would,  for  in  answer  to  the  enquiry 
she  addressed  to  her  companion  of  "  whether  he 
were  going  to  be  present  at  any  of  them,^^  he  re- 
plied, "  that  unless  she  felt  equal  to  be  present 
too,  he  would  have  no  pleasure  in  such  amuse- 
ments." Constance  now  passed  to  another  subject 
of  a  still  less  tender  nature,  and  this  was — the 
great  rise  in  the  price  of  railway  shares  ! 

"  Sir  Stephen  seems  much  interested  in  rail- 
way transactions,"  answered  Reichenbach,  "  and 
I  hope  that  his  speculations  may  be  advantageous 
to  him ;  but,"  continued  the  German  in  a  more  ani- 
mated tone  than  that  in  which  he  had  answered  the 
last  remark  of  Constance,  "it  is  not  of  Sir  Stephen^s 
affairs  that  I  can  think  just  now;  for  my  dear 
Miss  Devereux,  it  is  of  yourself  I  hope  you  will 
permit  me  to  speak." 
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Constance  feeling  that  slie  could  make  no 
reply  to  tliis  request,  therefore  continued  silent, 
whilst  the  young  German  (interpreting  her  silence 
favorably  to  himself),  urged  in  simple,  but  eloquent 
language,  his  earnest  desire  "  that  she  would  allow 
him  to  hope  that  he  might  obtain  her  hand/' 

''  It  would  have  no  value  in  your  eyes  if  the 
heart  did  not  accompany  it,^'  was  the  faltering 
reply  of  Constance — "  and  that  I  cannot  give,'' 
continued  she,  as  she  looked  down  to  conceal  the 
emotion  she  experienced,  and  to  avoid  also  seeing 
the  effect  which  she  knew  her  words  would  pro- 
duce on  her  hearer. 

At  this  answer  Reichenbach  felt  all  the  anguish 
naturally  experienced  by  one,  who  feels  a  sud- 
den blow  given  to  his  hopes  of  happiness  in  this 
life.  He  felt  it  the  more,  too,  because  the  blow 
was  unexpected;  for,  as  was  before  explained, 
Constance  having  always  seemed  so  pleased  to  see 
him  at  her  side,  and  having  always  replied  so 
softly  and  gently  to  him,  whenever  he  showed  the 
state  of  his  feelings  towards  her  ;  he  felt  that  the 
answer  which   he  had  just  received  was  very  dif- 
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ferent  from  what  he  had  conceived,  without  pre- 
sumption, he  had  some  right  to  expect.  But  there 
yet  remained  the  possibility  that  Constance's  reply 
was  the  result  of  timidity,  or  perhaps  of  fear  of 
too  hastily  accepting  the  offer  of  one,  whom  she 
did  not  yet  feel  the  certainty  of  preferring  before 
all  others.  Thinking  this  might  be  the  case  there- 
fore, Reichenbach  again  addressed  her. 

"  Perhaps,  Miss  Devereux,  you  will  allow  me  to 
indulge  in  the  hope,  that  time  may  effect  a  favor- 
able change  in  your  sentiments  towards  me ;  or 
rather  that  the  friendly  feelings  you  have  already 
shown  me,  may  increase  in  tenderness/' 

"  I  ought  no  longer  to  deceive  you  "  said  Con- 
stance in  reply  to  this  last  appeal,  feeling  she  must 
now  speak  decidedly — "  time  can  effect  no  change 
in  my  sentiments  towards  you,  and  never  can  I 
offer  you  more  than  my  friendship  and  esteem.'' 

"  Then  for  the  present  we  must  part,"  answered 
Reichenbach,  rising  as  he  spoke,  whilst  a  crimson 
flush  suffused  his  face,  as  he  added,  "  since  I  must 
no  more  indulge  in  hopes,  which  it  seems  were 
delusive,  but  which  I  thought  your  reception  of 
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my  attentions  warranted.  1  will,  however,  not  re- 
proach you,  though  your  conduct  has  caused  me  to 
suffer  what  time  can  never  efface ;  but  which  con- 
duct, I  trust,  did  not  proceed  from  heartless  co- 
quetry j  for  T  would  stiU  wish  to  believe  you  to  be 
all  that  is  high-minded  and  generous  in  woman." 

The  mournful  tone  of  voice  in  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  and  the  look  of  reproach, 
which,  in  spite  of  what  he  said,  Reichenbach 
now  gave  Constance,  pierced  her  to  the  heart. 

She  saw  she  had  caused  Reichenbach  to  suffer 
intensely,  and  she  felt  she  had  been  somewhat 
selfish  in  her  conduct  towards  him :  it  was  neces- 
sary therefore  she  should  explain. 

Reichenbach,  however,  was  about  to  leave  the 
room  ;  she  must  therefore  speak  immediately  : 

"  Oh  !  do  not  believe  me  capable  of  trifling 
with  your  feelings  from  heartlessness  ! ''  cried  she, 
with  rapid  utterance,  thinking  only  of  arresting  his 
departure.  ''  Oh  do  not  leave  me  with  angry  feel- 
ings in  your  breast;  for  your  contempt  would  add 
another,  and  a  bitter  pang,  to  a  heart  already 
nearlv  broken  with  accumulated  miseries ! " 
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At  this  earnest  request  the  reproachful  regard  ou 
the  countenance  of  Reichenbach  was  succeeded  by 
one  of  surprise^  though  no  words  fell  from  his  lips. 

''^  Listen  to  me  for  one  moment/^  continued 
Constance,  as  she  felt  some  clearer  explanation 
was  due  to  him  than  the  confused  words  she  had 
just  uttered — '^Hsten,  and  when  you  hear  the  reason 
of  my  whole  conduct  towards  you,  you  will  per- 
haps pardon  the  unhappy  Constance  Devereux, 
for  having  inflicted  whatever  pain  she  may  have 
caused  you  to  suffer." 

Thus  appealed  to,  Reichenbach  paused  in  his 
progress  towards  the  door;  and  then  seeing  the 
agitated  state  in  which  Constance  appeared,  and 
the  evident  sincerity  of  her  language ;  he  hastened 
to  assure  her,  that  "whether  she  chose  to  confide 
to  him  the  motives  of  her  actions  or  not;  he 
would  for  the  future  believe,  that  she  was  every- 
thing that  was  good  and  generous ;  "  mournfully 
adding,  "  that  that  behef  would  only  make  him 
the  more  regret  that  he  could  not  add  to  her 
happiness;  he  fearing  her  affections  belonged 
to  another." 
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"They  were  given  to  Edward  Tremaine  long 
before  I  knew  you/^  replied  Constance  mourn- 
fully, "and  it  was  because  you  were  tbe  only 
person  who  I  ever  heard  vindicate  his  character, 
which  made  me  feel  towards  you  as  I  did ;  and 
also  because  you  alone  expressed  feelings  of  the 
same  nature  as  my  own/^ 

On  hearing  this  declaration  from  the  lips  of 
Constance,  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  the  mind 
of  Reichenbach.  He  recalled  to  memory  his  last 
meeting  with  Tremaine ;  then  the  message  which 
he  had  been  commissioned  by  him  to  bear  to 
Constance;  and  also  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  received  it. 

"  How  came  I  to  be  so  long  ignorant  of  all 
this;  and  how  blind  I  must  have  been,  not 
to  have  discovered  it  before,^^  thought  he,  regret- 
ting his  own  want  of  penetration. 

"  I  feel  I  have  been  selfish  in  endeavouring 
to  retain  you  as  a  friend,  when  I  knew  I  could 
not  return  your  affection  as  it  merited,"  continued 
Constance,  thinking  that  Reichenbach,  who  was 
silent  whilst  pursuing  these  reflections,  was  not 
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yet  satisfied  witli  her  explanation  of  her  conduct ; 
— "  but^  oh !  pardon  me  for  this  error ;  for  though 
I  can  never  be  the  wife  of  Edward  Tremaine^  my 
heart  can  never  be  another^s/^ 

'^  Do  not  ask  my  forgiveness  for  anything^  dear 
Miss  Devereux/^  Reichenbach  at  length  ex- 
claimed, uttering  what  he  said  with  tenderness, 
pity  now  absorbing  all  other  feelings  in  his  breast : 
''  I  have  nothing  to  pardon/^  continued  he  in  the 
same  tone,  or  rather  with  yet  more  earnestness ; 
"  but  before  we  part,  let  me  assure  you,  and  that 
too  with  sincerity,  that  if  ever  you  should  want  a 
friend,  you  may  rely  on  me,  for  you  have  not  a 
more  sincere  well-wisher  in  this  world  than  Ernest 
Eeichenbach  ! '' 

As  the  young  German  said  this,  he  took  the 
hand  of  Constance  in  his  own,  being  about  to  take 
his  final  leave  of  her.  Seeing,  however,  her 
emotion  was  very  great,  he  lingered  yet  a  little 
longer,  in  order  to  add  a  few  words  of  hope  to  his 
last  proffer  of  friendship. 

"  I  feel.  Miss  Devereux,  you  will  yet  be  happy, 
notwithstanding  your  present  sufferings,"  said  he, 
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softly  pressings  as  he  spoke^  tlie  little  hand  he  still 
retained  in  his  own ;  "  for  Mr.  Tremaine  will,  I  am 
sure,  one  day  claim  this  hand,  which  Sir  Stephen 
cannot  have  the  cruelty  any  longer  to  refuse  him.'' 
*'No,  Mr.  Reichenbach,  you  are  mistaken, — 
you  know  not  half  my  sorrows,"  was  the  reply  of 
Constance  '^Mr.  Tremaine  is  not  what  I  sup- 
posed him  to  be  ;  I  have  discovered  recently,  that 
I  had  been  deceived  in  his  character, — miserably 

deceived,  and but  it  matters  not,  he  is  now 

indifferent  as  to  my  opinion  of  his  actions.''  As 
thus  Constance  mournfully,  though  hesitatingly, 
replied,  whilst  the  agonized  expression  of  her 
countenance  showed  plainly  how  painful  it  was 
to  her  to  declare  her  belief  in  the  unworthiness  of 
her  lover :  Keichenbach  was  convinced  that  there 
must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  represen- 
tation made  to  her  of  Tremaine's  conduct ;  and 
that  this  mistake  ought  to  be  rectified.  Reichen- 
bach  himself  had  always  felt  so  persuaded  of  Tre- 
maine's honorable  nature,  that  he  never  had  for 
one  monient  believed  him  guilty  of  drawing  his 
cousin  designedly  into  Frainoi's.  That  belief,  too, 

VOL.  II.  D 
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had  been  confirmed  by  his  hearing  from  a  friend 
Dudley  Seymour^s  own  declaration,  "that  Tre- 
maine,  instead  of  inveigling  him  thither,  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  him  from  enter- 
ing the  house/^  This  being  the  case,  as  Reichen- 
bach  therefore  felt  that,  though  Tremaine  was  his 
rival  he  ought  to  justify  his  character  in  the  eyes 
of  Constance,  in  as  far  as  he  knew  of  the  truth,  he 
rephed  by  saying,  "  I  think  you  have  been  de- 
ceived,^^  and  was  about  to  add,  "  though  not  by 
Tremaine,"  when  all  further  conversation  on  the 
subject  was  prevented :  This  was  owing  to  the 
voice  of  Sir  Stephen,  in  an  elevated  tone,  reaching 
the  ear  of  Constance.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
interruption,  as  the  last  words  of  Reichenbach 
confirmed  the  impression  Constance  had  adopted 
regarding  her  lover's  conduct.  There  was  no 
time,  however,  for  explanation, — Sir  Stephen  must 
be  attended  to,  therefore  Constance  had  to  hasten 
to  hear  the  cause  of  his  anger,  more  wretched 
than  previously,  leaving  Reichenbach  with  in- 
creased pity  for  her,  he  seeing  she  hadj  in  ad- 
dition to  the  sorrows  she  had  confided  to  him, 
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daily  to  endure  the  caprices  of  an  ungoverned 
temper. 

How  different  were  the  feelings  of  Reichenbach 
on  his  road  home,  to  what  they  would  have  been 
had  he  quitted  Constance  before  her  explanation 
of  her  position.  Had  he  left  her  then,  he  would 
ha\e  experienced  all  the  bitterness  of  feeling 
resulting  from  deceived  hopes,  and  perhaps,  like- 
wise have  been  led  to  believe  all  women  to  be 
heartless  triflers,  and  all  of  them  unscrupulous  in 
sacrificing  the  feelings  of  others  for  the  sake  of 
indulging  their  own  selfish  vanit3^  But  pity  now 
absorbed  in  the  breast  of  Reichenbach  every 
selfish  thought, — yes,  pity  for  the  woman  who  had 
rejected  him  !  This  amiable  sentiment,  therefore, 
governing  the  conduct  of  the  young  German,  his 
only  thought  now  was,  how  he  could  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  her  he  loved.  Long  did  Reichenbach 
pace  his  room  whilst  pondering  over  what  had 
been  just  told  him,  resolving  first  on  one  step  and 
then  on  another.  He  saw  in  the  first  place  that 
he  had,  though  unintentionally,  given  Tremaine 
reason  to  think  him  guilty  of  ungenerous  conduct, 
d2 
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after  the  half-confidence  Tremaine  had  reposed  in 
him  j  he  wished,,  therefore^  to  repair  that  fault,  as 
well  as  to  justify  Tremaine^s  conduct  to  Constance ; 
but,  "  how  was  this  to  be  done  1"  was  the  question, 
and  "  why  did  not  Tremaine  make  another  eflPort 
to  obtain  Constance^  by  showing  her  (which  he 
could  so  well  do  now,  since  Seymour^s  recovery 
and  declaration),  that  he  was  still  worthy  of  her 
affection?  There  must  be  some  unexplained 
mystery  in  all  this/^  continued  Eeichenbach  to 
himself,  "  yet  can  I  unravel  it  ?  Must  I  write  to 
Constance — or  must  I  write  to  Tremaine  ?  " 

This  last  question  was  put  by  Reichenbach  to 
himself,  slowly,  and  alas!  also,  reluctantly;  for 
though  he  felt  this  measure  to  be  the  surest,  and 
besides  the  most  generous  way  of  proceeding,  he 
also  felt,  that  to  write  to  a  rival  what  was  ulti- 
mately meant  to  bring  about  that  riva?s  union 
with  the  woman  he  himself  loved,  was  an  effort  of 
almost  too  generous,  too  self-denying  a  nature  for 
him  to  accomplish;  and  then, — what  was  he  to 
write  ?  Had  he  any  just  claim  to  demand  a  rea- 
son from  Tremaine  why  he  absented  himself,  or 
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had  he  any  right  to  tell  him  that  Constance 
Devereux  beUeved  him  to  be  false  and  deceitful, 
and  that  he  ought  to  present  himself  and  clear  his 
character  of  all  the  suspicion  which  was  attached 
to  it  ?  No  !  neither  the  first  question,  nor  the  last 
communication,  did  he  feel  he  was  entitled  to 
make  :  then  what  could  he  write  ? — only  one  sub- 
ject presented  itself, — he  could  explain  his  own 
conduct  to  Tremaine,  and  vindicate  himself  from 
the  charge  of  having  betrayed  him.  This,  it  is 
true,  was  not  an  absolute  duty  required  from  him, 
and  also  seemed  little  towards  efi'ecting  that  pur- 
pose which  he  (Reichenbach)  wished  to  accom- 
plish ;  but  it  was  a  step  which  he  kncAv  might 
lead  to  a  correspondence,  in  the  course  of  which, 
all  doubts  might  be  cleared  up.  Little  was 
Reichenbach  aware  that  it  was  his  presence  alone 
by  the  side  of  Constance  which  caused  Tremaine's 
absence,  and  that  if  he  wrote  the  explanation  he 
meditated  ofPering,  it  might  cause  his  rivaVs  im- 
mediate appearance. 

But  it  was  well  Reichenbach  was  ignorant  of 
this  fact,  for,  perhaps,  had  he  been  aware  of  it,  he 
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would  hardly  have  been  able  to  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  inditing  what  would  probably  cause  the 
instantaneous  presence  of  his  favoured  rival, — in- 
deed it  was  some  time  before  E/cichenbach  could 
conquer  his  feelings  so  far  as  to  resolve  even  upon 
this  (as  he  thought)  not  very  decisive  step ;  being 
not  above  the  failings  of  humanity,  this  sacrifice 
costing  him  a  severe  struggle.  But  recalhng  the 
agonized  expression  on  the  countenance  of  Con- 
stance to  his  mind,  as  she  pronounced  Tremaine 
to  be  inconstant,  and  also  the  way  in  which  she 
claimed  his  pity  and  forgiveness.  Reichenbach  at 
last  brought  his  mind  to  the  determination  of 
making  this  effort. 

"  And  I  must  write  immediately,"  thought  he, 
as  he  opened  his  desk,  "  for  if  I  allow  time,  or  a 
contact  with  the  worldly-minded,  to  diminish  the 
impression  of  the  unhappiness  of  Constance,  and 
the  necessity  of  my  making  this  sacrifice  of  my 
own  feelings  in  order  to  alleviate  her  misery,  I 
may  never  be  able  to  perform  this  painful  task." 
So  saying,  Reichenbach  took  his  pen, — hardty, 
however,  had  he  written  one  line,  before  the  door 
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of  the  room  in  which  he  was  in,  was  thrown  open, 
and  a  servant  entering,  announced — Mr.  Rackets 
and  Signor  Spoletti ! 
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CHAPTER     V. 


"We  speak  with  the  lip,  and  we  dream  in  the  soul. 

Of  some  better  and  fairer  day  ; 

And  our  days,  the  meanwhile,  to  that  golden  goal. 

Are  gliding  and  sliding  away. 

Now  the  woi-ld  becomes  old,  noAV  again  it  is  young. 

But  '  The  Better^s  '  for  ever  the  word  on  the  tongue." 

Bulwer's  Translation  of  Schiller. 


We  must  now  look  into  what  Sir  Stephen 
Devereux  called  his  Hbrary,  though  library  it  could 
hardly  be  designated,  for  the  few  books  saved 
from  the  fire,  placed  upon  temporary  shelves,  and 
the  papers  scattered  about,  of  a  very  business-like 
appearance,  caused  it  to  have  more  the  look  of  a 
counting-house. 

In  this  room  then,  such  as  it  was,  stood  Sir 
Stephen,  with  fierce  rage  depicted  on  his  counte- 
nance, as  he  perused  a  letter  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  whilst  his  unhappy  daughter  stood  trem- 
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bling  before  him, — tlie  previous  agitating  scene 
she  had  gone  through,  having  ill-prepared  her  for 
what  was  to  follow. 

Poor  Constance  having  hastened  from  Reichen- 
bach,  to  hear  the  cause  of  the  loud  tones  which 
proceeded  from  the  voice  of  her  father,  and  having 
met  a  servant,  had  been  informed  by  her,  "  that  her 
immediate  presence  was  required  by  Sir  Stephen 
in  his  library.^^  She  had,  in  consequence, 
hastened  thither,  and  had  found  Sir  Stephen 
pacing  furiously  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
cursing  the  whole  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Railways. 

"  Dear  father !  what  has  happened  to  agitate 
you  so  violently  ? ''  exclaimed  Constance,  looking 
anxious  on  perceiving  the  state  in  which  Sir 
Stephen  appeared. 

"  AYell  may  you  enquire  what  has  happened,^^ 
replied  the  Baronet  in  a  tone  which  expressed  all 
the  rage  which  he  felt, — "  well  may  you  ask  the 
cause  of  my  agitation,  for  it  concerns  you  as 
much  as  myself, — we  are  both  ruined — entirely 
ruined ! '' 

d3 
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"  Oh,  father !  you  surely  must  exaggerate  the 
consequences  of  what  has  taken  place,"  exclaimed 
Constance,  in  reply — "  your  agitation  prevents  you 
seeing  things  clearly, — it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  that  were  the  case." 

*'  It  may  be  strange,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true 
that  we  are  ruined — that  we  are  beggars!"  said 
Sir  Stephen,  in  the  same  angry  tone  of  voice, 
whilst  he  struck  vehemently  the  table  which  was 
before  him  with  his  clenched  fist :  ^'  for,"  con- 
tinued he,  after  a  short  pause,  ^'  this  letter 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  the  newspapers 
which  I  received  this  morning,  acquaint  me  with 
the  overthrow  of  all  my  railway  speculations ; — 
they  tell  me  likewise,  that  yesterday  the  Bill  for 
the  line  from  Sandy  Nook  to  Cropton  Common 
was  not  proved  :  the  numerous  finished  rail-roads 
in  which  I  have  shares  have  all  fallen  considerably, 
and  at  a  time  too  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  sell  out,  to  pay  debts  which  I  have  incurred, 
and  also  lawyer's  bills.  It  is  useless,  however,  for 
me  to  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  business  to  you, 
who  know  so  little  about  it ;   only  this  you  may 
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understand,  that  we  are  utterly  ruined ;  the  fall 
in  the  railway  shares,  and  above  all,  the  loss  of 
the  iron  safe,  has  accomplished  the  dispersion  of 
all  my  former  wealth ;  there  remains  therefore  but 
one  step  left  to  be  taken  to  save  us  from  penury, 
and  that  is,  that  I  should  write  to  Captain  Frazer 
immediately,  and  accept  the  offer  of  his  hand  he 
has  made  to  you  through  me/^ 

"  But  we  have  still,  to  meet  cui-rent  expenses, 
the  income  ai'ising  from  the  money  left  to  me 
by  my  aunt,^^  suggested  Constance,  in  dismay  at 
the  proposal  of  her  father.  "  I  have  nearly 
£400  a  year  of  my  own,  which  neither  the 
fall  in  railway  shares,  nor  the  loss  of  the  iron 
safe  can  affect,  and  which  I  would  willingly 
share  with  you;  for  1  would  far  rather  give 
up  all  the  luxuries  I  have  been  accustomed 
to,   than   become   the  wife   of  Captain   Frazer/^ 

''  Yes,  I  dare  say,"  replied  Sir  Stephen  in 
an  ironical  tone,  "  you  would  give  up  the 
luxuries  you  now  possess,  with  a  tolerably  good 
grace,  but  that  alone  will  not  suffice;  you 
would  have  to  give  up  the  comforts, — aye,  almost 
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the  necessaries  of  life,  with  only  ,£400  a  year; 
for  though  it  is  a  very  pretty  sum  for  buying 
ribbons  and  lace  withal,  it  will  not  go  .very 
far  when  it  has  to  procure  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  for  two  persons ;  especially  as  you 
have  never  practised  house-keeping  on  econo- 
mical  principles/^ 

^'I  am  sure  I  could  live  upon  a  very  little," 
replied  Constance  earnestly,  as  she  gave  an 
indifferent  glance  at  the  elegant  embroidered 
silk  dress  she  wore;  "for  I  care  not  for  fine 
clothes  or  handsome  rooms,  or  a  plentiful 
table." 

"But  I  do,"  answered  Sir  Stephen  deci- 
dedly, "and  you,  I  dare  say,  are  only  contem- 
plating some  slight  sacrifices;  and  are  picturing 
to  yourself  the  possibility  of  being  contented 
in  a  romantic  villa  covered  with  roses,  or  appearing 
in  an  elegant  muslin  dress,  instead  of  a  velvet 
or  satin  one.  But  let  me  suggest  to  you  the 
fact,  that  £400  a  year  will  only  procure  a 
mean  lodging  in  some  obscure  part  of  London, 
with  smoky  chimnies  and  slatternly  attendance ; 
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and  that  joUj  instead  of  amusing  yourself  with 
your  harp  and  piano,  would,  on  so  limited  an 
income,  have  to  employ  yourself  in  making 
your  own  clothes.  Pray,  would  you  not  rather 
marry  Captain  Frazer  than  endure  such   life  ?  '^ 

Sir  Stephen  spoke  in  a  harsh,  unbending 
manner,  wishing  to  make  as  unpleasing  a 
representation   as  he   could  to   his   daughter. 

"  I  would  rather  endure  all  that  you  de- 
scribe, than  marry  one  I  can  never  love,"  mourn- 
fully ejaculated  Constance,  unmoved  by  this 
description  of  future  prospects;  "besides,  I 
could  give  lessons — I  could  teach  singing — to 
improve  our  finances." 

"  You !  in  your  state  of  health,  go  out  to 
teach ! "  exclaimed  the  baronet  in  answer  to 
this  last  proposal.  "  You  might  do  so,  certainly, 
but  by  the  efiort,  you  would  be  sure  to  run  up 
a  long  doctor^s  bill,  which  would  make  a  greater 
inroad  into  the  pitiful  income,  than  what  you 
would  be  able  to  fill  up  by  any  sum  you  would 
gain  by  teaching." 

"We  might  live  tolerably  well    on   the  Con- 
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tinent   on  that  income/^    again   suggested  Con- 
stance. 

"And  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  every 
tradesman  we  employed,  if  we  did  not  come 
money  in  hand  to  make  our  purchases/'  cried 
Sir  Stephen  angrily,  adding,  "besides  having  to 
live  in  houses  whose  doors  ^  on't  shut,  and  whose 
windows  won't  open;  and  to  hear  always  an 
infernal  jargon  going  on,  which  though  you  (as  I 
have  had  you  taught  French  and  German,)  might 
not  feel  unpleasant,  would  be  intolerable  to  me, 
who  cannot  speak  either  language.  No,  no,  that 
plan  will  not  do ;  besides,  though  a  tour  up  the 
Rhine  might  be  all  very  pleasant;  living  in  a 
provincial  town  in  France  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  thing ;  and  that  is  what  we  should 
have  to  do,  with  only  £400  a  year  to  live 
upon. — But  I  did  not  expect  Constance,''  added 
Sir  Stephen  in  a  now  plaintive  tone  of  voice, 
remembering  his  daughter  was  more  easily  per- 
suaded by  such  a  manner,  "  that  you,  after  hearing 
of  the  losses  with  which  I  have  acquainted  you, 
and  thus  knowing  the  state  your  poor  old  father 
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is  reduced  to  in  consequence  of  them,  would 
have  hesitated  a  moment,  in  doing  every  thing 
in  your  power   to  alleviate  his  misfortunes."   . 

"  Any  thing  but  marry  Captain  Frazer  ■"  again 
reiterated  Constance  beseechingly,  as  she  now 
stood  with  clasped  hands  and  tearful  eyes,  as 
though  pleading  for  her  life ;  "  only  name  any 
other  sacrifice  that  Avill  be  of  service  to  you, 
and  I  will  make  it." — 

Poor  Constance   pleaded  in  vain. 

"Yes,  any  thing  but  the  only  thing  I  wish 
you  to  do,"  cried  Sir  Stephen  sharply  in  reply, 
adding  however  in  a  mournful  tone  of  voice,  as 
he  again  adopted  a  pathetic  strain  the  better  to 
effect  his  desired  purpose — 

"  Oh !  how  much  I  am  disappointed  in  you, 
Constance  ! — but  I  must  learn  to  bear  all  things ; 
yes,  even  to  endure  going  to  prison  ;  for  it  may 
come  to  that  before  long  !  " 

Here  Sir  Stephen  paused  to  see  what  effect  this 
exaggerated  statement  would  have  upon  his 
daughter ;  who,  as  she  pictured  to  herself  her  father 
in  a  dismal  dungeon,  now  exclaimed,  trembling  as 
she  spoke^ — 
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"  Oh  !  I  will  do  anything, — everything,  rather 
than  that  you  should  be  imprisoned, — to  save 
you  from  that,  I  will  willingly  make  any  sacri- 
fice,— every  sacrifice  you  wish  me  to  make — 
yes,  even  that  of  my  life  !  ''  As  Constance  said 
this,  she  sank  down  on  a  chair  near  her,  and 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  sobbed  convulsively. 

The  sacrifice  was  thus  completed  !  Sir  Stephen, 
by  working  unscrupulously  upon  the  amiable  feel- 
ings of  his  daughter,  and  presenting  an  impro- 
bable event  to  her  imagination,  finally  gained 
his  object.  Whilst  the  father  however  acted  in 
this  manner,  he  by  no  means  considered  that  his 
conduct  was  reprehensible;  for  Sir  Stephen  found 
it  very  easy  to  reason  thus  :  ''  that  marrying  for 
love  was  all  romantic  nonsense, — that  Constance 
would  in  reality  be  much  happier,  surrounded  by 
all  the  comforts  which  a  union  with  Captain 
Frazer  would  ensure,  than  she  could  be,  living 
in  comparative  poverty  with  himself; — and  that 
what  he  was  exacting  from  her,  would  really  be 
for  her  good.^^  Sir  Stephen  however,  whilst  he 
reasoned  in  this  manner,  only  judged  the  feelings 
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of  his  daughter  by  his  own,  and  by  what  he  felt  his 
selfish  nature  imperatively  required.  He  could  not 
endure  poverty,  therefore  he  thought  others  could 
not  endure  it  too ;  and  as  marrying  without  aifec- 
tion,  did  not  present  any  thing  very  revolting  to 
his  eyes,  he  tried  to  persuade  himself,  that  his 
daughter  would  suffer  less  in  so  doing,  than 
she  would  in  encountering  all  the  trials  con- 
sequent on  a  great  change  in  pecuniary  circum- 
stances. 

Many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  like  Sir  Stephen, 
judge  jfrom  their  own  feelings,  and  not  by 
what  they  ought  to  perceive  are  the  feelings 
of  others ;  but  let  those  who  thus  judge,  pause 
before  they  act,  lest  they  cause  hopeless  misery 
to  result  from  such  a  false  mode  of  reasoning; 
misery  which  no  future  conduct  of  theirs  may 
ever   be   able   to   alleviate. 

But  to  return  to  Sir  Stephen ;  his  conduct 
to  his  daughter  did  not  altogether  result  from 
judging  of  her  nature  by  his  own.  There  was 
another  and  a  very  powerful  reason  why  this 
worldly    man    adopted   this   line   of  proceeding. 
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closing  his  eyes  all  the  time  to  the  motives 
which  influenced  him ;  but  this  we  must  ex- 
plain. 

Sir  Stephen  Devereux  had,  previously  to 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  entered 
largely  into  a  variety  of  railway  speculations,  in 
which  he  had  also  been  joined  by  Captain  Frazer . 
The  Captain  however,  not  having  so  excitable 
a  temperament  as  Sir  Stephen,  had  not,  like 
him,  been  led  away  into  every  absurd  project 
proposed  to  him;  having  confined  his  specu- 
lations within  reasonable  limits.  This  being  the 
case,  Sir  Stephen  consequently  now  perceiving 
that  Captain  Frazer's  judgment  was  superior  to 
his  own,  ( the  lines  which  his  friend  had 
shares  in  now  standing  at  a  premium,  whilst 
his  own  were  at  an  enormous  discount,)  he 
therefore  determined  in  his  mind,  that  Captain 
Frazer  should  extricate  him  out  of  some  of 
his   ill-judged  schemes. 

Thus  Sir  Stephen^s  conduct  resulted  also 
from  the  necessity  he  felt,  of  repairing  the 
mischief  caused  by  his   own  love   of  gambling. 
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in  him  an  absorbing,  overpowering  passion, 
wWch,  though  he  ennobled  it  by  the  name 
of  enterprise — pubhc  spirit — (in  short,  there 
are  a  variety  of  high-sounding  names  for  that 
sort  of  occupation,)  was  in  reality  with  him 
simply  the  love  of  gambling;  this  passion 
having  made  him  listen  to  every  project, 
however  absurd,  and  to  every  new  scheme,  the 
success  of  which,  the  originators  never  failed 
to   pronounce   as    certain. 

Yes,  he.  Sir  Stephen  Devereux,  was  the  real 
gamester ;  he  who  had,  a  few  months  previously, 
sacrificed  his  daughter's  happiness  out  of  a  pre- 
tended virtuous  indignation  against  that  evil 
passion,  was  himself  a  greater  gamester  than  the 
man  he  condemned,  and  was  now  forcing  that 
daughter  to  complete  the  sacrifice,  in  order  to 
repair  the  mischief  himself  had  created  through 
the  same  cause. 

Thus  Constance  Devereux  suffered  from  the 
prevailing  errors  of  the  nineteenth  century, — the 
love  of  speculative  gambling,  and  the  love  of 
political   excitement;    the   one   passion  reigning 
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uncontrolled  in  the  breast  of  her  father;  the 
other^  though  on  nobler  principles,  influencing 
the  actions  of  her  lover. 

Yes — blighting  and  far  spreading  are  the  eff'ects 
,of  uncontrolled  passions,  oftimes  causing  results 
we  never  could  anticipate,  and  creating  sorrows 
undreamt  of  by  the  originator  :  for  even  when  the 
cause  we  advocate  seems  to  be  noble  and  generous, 
if  the  way  in  which  it  is  upheld  be  not  under  the 
calm  regulation  of  Christian  principles,  nothing 
but  evil  can  be  the  result. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


At  the  threshold  of  life,  hope  leads  us  in — 

Hope  plays  round  the  mirthful  boy ; 
Though  the  best  of  its  charms  may  with  youth  begin, 

yet  for  age  it  reserves  its  toy. 
When  we  sink  at  the  grave,  why  the  grave  has  scope, 
And  over  the  coffin  man  planteth — '  Hope  ! ' 

And  it  is  not  a  dream  of  a  fancy  proud, 

With  a  fool  for  its  dull  begetter  ; 
There's  a  voice  at  the  heart  that  proclaims  aloud — 

'  JFe  are  born  fw  a  something  Better  ! ' 
And  that  voice  of  the  heart — oh,  ye  may  believe — 

Will  never  the  hope  of  the  soul  deceive  !  " 

Bulwer's  Translation  of  Schillei: 


Though  Constance^  from  a  sense  of  honour, 
felt  unwilling  to  make  public,  or  even  to  acquaint 
her  father  with  her  rejection  of  Reichenbach ;  yet 
she  could  not  refrain,  under  the  circumstances, 
from  communicating  the  result  of  the  two  painful 
interviews  she  had  gone  through,  to  her  friend 
Rose. 
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That  loving,  affectionate  girl,  at  first  endea- 
voured to  repress  her  sorrow  whilst  Constance 
detailed  her  conversation  with  the  young  German ; 
though  when,  during  the  latter  part  of  her  recital, 
Constance  informed  her,  that  she  had  consented 
to  become  the  wife  of  Captain  Frazer,  Rose 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  '^  Oh  !  Constance,  how 
you  have  thrown  your  chance  of  happiness  away ; 
for  had  you  accepted  the  offer  of  Ernest  Reichen- 
bach,  he  would  have  made  you  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate husband  \  '' 

But  notwithstanding  what  Rose  affirmed,  the 
noble-minded  Constance  did  not  regret  what  she 
had  done ;  and  in  answer  to  the  questions  of 
her  friend  on  that  subject,  said,  though  in  a 
mournful  tone  of  voice  (for  she  was  contrasting 
in  her  mind  the  generous  conduct  of  Reichenbach, 
with  the  supposed  fickleness  and  neglect  of 
Tremaine,  nay,  even  worse,  his  probable  baseness), 
— "Perhaps  for  my  own  comfort  I  should  have 
acted  otherwise,  though  not,  I  believe,  for  Rei- 
chenbacFs ;  for  I  should  but  have  made  him  a 
melancholy  wife,  and  I  know  that  though  he  feels 
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his  disappointment  keenly  at  this  moment,  hardly 
will  a  year  have  passed  over  his  head,  before  he 
will  have  ceased  to  regret  my  refusal  of  his  hand, 
and  perhaps  have  become  the  happy  husband  of 
another.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  by  this,  to  ac- 
cuse Ernest  Reichenbach  of  being  either  fickle  or 
insincere,  and  I  should  consider  myself  unjust  did 
I  call  him  so ;  but  I  do  mean  to  assert,  that  men 
in  general  have  so  many  occupations  and  interests 
to  engage  their  attention,  that  they  are  soon  able 
to  direct  their  minds  from  past  cares  and  disap- 
pointments. As  the  pain  I  have  inflicted,  there- 
fore, will  be  only  temporary — whilst  if  I  became 
his  wife,  he  might  ultimately  regret  our  union — 
for  his  sake,  though  not  for  my  own,  I  do  not  re- 
pent of  my  conduct.^^ 

It  was  thus  Constance  reasoned;  but  though 
Rose  could  not  blame  her  for  having  acted  upon 
such  high,  and  such  self-sacrificing  principles,  she 
longed  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  some  way  by 
which  she  might  escape  from  completing  the  final 
sacrifice  demanded  from  her — that  of  her  marriage 
with  Captain  Frazer.     Rose  was,  unfortunately, 
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unaware  that  this  power  she  herself  in  part  pos- 
sessed, which  was  not  perceived  by  her  until,  whilst 
endeavouring  to  find  some  reason  that  might 
justify  her  friend  refusing  to  fulfil  her  promise, 
she  heard  from  Constance,  that  if  the  retreat  of 
the  Shepherds  could  be  discovered,  such  informa- 
tion might  avert  her  dreaded  marriage. 

"  Retreat  of  the  Shepherds  !  "  exclaimed  Rose, 
with  eagerness,  suddenly  interrupting  her  friend 
in  her  recital,  as  a  gleam  of  hope  found  entrance 
into  her  bosom.  "  Is  it  indeed  proved  that  the 
Shepherds  were  instrumental  to  the  fire  ?  " 

'^  Yes,^^  replied  Constance,  though  in  an  in- 
diff'erent  tone ;  for  she  did  not  yet  perceive  that 
the  discovery  of  the  authors  of  the  fire^  had  any 
relation  to  her  own  sorrows,  which  were  just  then 
too  absorbing  to  make  her  feel  interest  in  any 
other  affairs — '^yes,  many  circumstances  have 
been  proved  against  them :  a  man  came  here  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  told  my  father  that  they  were 
the  guilty  parties ;  but  I  have  forgotten  the 
particulars/^ 

^'  Oh,  Constance  ! "  now  exclaimed  Rose,  whilst 
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she  started  up  from  her  side  (for  during  this  con- 
versatiou  the  two  friends  had  been  seated  together 
on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room, — '^  Oh,  Constance  ! 
how  I  wish  I  had  known  this  before ;  but  it  may 
not  yet  be  too  late  to  prevent  further  mischief,  if 
only " 

"  How,  dear  Rose — what  do  you  mean?^'  now 
asked  Constance,  with  greater  interest. 

''  Mean ! — oh,  I  mean,  that  I  must  see  Sir 
Stephen  immediately,  to  tell  him  the  Shepherds 

are  in  S !  '^  cried  Rose,  as  she  rushed  to  the 

door,  apparently  persuaded  there  was  no  time  to 
lose  in  further  conversation.  Before  crossing  the 
threshhold,  however,  she  paused  to  recall  to  her 
friend's  memory  their  meeting  with  the  poor  boy, 
whose  song  seemed  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  her 
head,  and  to  explain  to  her,  why  she  wished  for 
an  interview  with  Sir  Stephen. 

"  And  you  now  intend  to  cause  that  boy's  father 
to  be  arrested  ? ''  enquired  Constance,  gravely. 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  intention,"  replied  Rose  to 
this  question ;  but  as  she  answered  it,  she  paused 
again  to  think  of  the  fate  which  awaited  the  in- 
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cendiary ; — yes,  death  ! — certain  death  to  one  of 
her  fellow- creatures  would  be  the  consequence  of 
the  step  she  was  about  to  take !  Rose  was  not  yet 
twenty,  and  Rose  was  timid  and  kind-hearted, 
therefore  no  wonder  she  should  pause  before 
taking  upon  herself  the  awful  responsibility  of 
pointing  out  to  the  eyes  of  justice,  and  thus  con- 
ducting to  death,  a  man  who  had  never  injured 
her.  "  But,^^  thought  Rose,  again,  ''  I  remember 
Dr.  Bowman,  whilst  conversing  on  this  subject, 
expressed  an  opinion,  '  that  the  plunderer  and  the 
destroyer  ought  to  be  punished  to  prevent  the 
perpetration  a  second  time  of  the  same  crime.^ 
Yes,  I  will  declare  all  I  know — the  iron  safe 
may,  by  this  means,  be  recovered, — my  friend^s 
fortune  secured,  and  she  saved  from  a  hateful  mar- 
riage :  no,  the  life  of  an  incendiary  must  not  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  happiness,  nay,  per- 
haps even  the  life  of  Constance  Devereux.^^ 

Rose's  determination  was  thus  taken;  for  though 
Rose  was  gentle,  she  was  not  weak,  and  feared 
not  to  act  when  con\inced  which  was  the  right 
path  to  pursue. 
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But  between  forming  a  line  of  conduct  and  the 
execution  of  it,  there  is  often  both  difficulty  and 
delay — the  latter  was  the  case  on  this  occasion, 
for  before  Rose  could  reach  the  library,  to  which 
she  now  hastened  with  all  speed,  she  heard  the 
front  door  shut  with  violence,  and  on  enquiring  of 
the  servants,  "who  had  gone  out?^^  learnt  that  it 
was  Sir  Stephen  who  had  just  left  the  house. 

The  question  now  was — Had  he  written  to  Cap- 
tain Frazer? — had  he  carried  the  letter  to  the 
post-office  himself?  the  probability  was  that  he 
had  done  both,  for  the  post  went  out  at  half-past 
four  o'clock,  and  it  was  near  that  hour.  Rose,  in 
her  eagerness,  had  some  thought  of  putting  on  her 
bonnet,  and  running  after  this  selfish  man,  but 
then  she  thought  again,  that  would  be  useless,  for 
the  post-office  was  near  at  hand,  and  Sir  Stephen 
walked  fast. 

There  was  nothing  therefore  to  be  done  but  to 
wait  patiently  for  Sir  Stephen's  return ; — the  half 
hour  before  his  knock  was  heard  seemed  a  very 
long  one  to  both  Constance  and  Rose, 
though  the  latter  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear 
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shorter  to  the  unhappy  Constance,  by  relating  to 
her,  the  further  information  she  had  gained  about 
the  abode  of  the  family  now  so  interesting 
to  all. 

Rose  Walton  (after  meeting  the  little  boy  on 
the  north  cliffs)  had  made  several  efforts  to  gain 
information  of  where  the  Shepherds  lived,  she 
having  some  suspicions  that  they  were  concerned 
in  the  destruction  of  Conisborough  Hall.  She 
feared,  however,  to  draw  Sir  Stephen's  attention 
upon  them,  lest  they  might  be  innocent ;  but  yet 
did  not,  at  the  same  time,  like  to  lose  sight  of 
them  altogether.  Having  gone  on  several  occa- 
sions, therefore,  to  what  is  called  the  low  part  of 

S ,  in  the  hope  of  either  learning,  or  seeingsome- 

thing  of  them ;  her  search  had  been  at  last  success- 
ful ;  for  one  day,  whilst  so  occupied,  perceiving  a 
small  boat  putting  off  from  one  of  the  piers  to  a 
Dutch  fishing-vessel  lying  in  the  harbour;  she 
saw  a  man  and  a  boy  in  it,  and  on  looking 
attentively  at  the  latter,  became  convinced  that 
he  was  the  same  whom  she  had  met  whilst  with 
Constance  on  the  north  cliffs.  Rose  had  every  day 
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since  that  event,  kept  her  eye  upon  the  Dutch 
vessel,  and  had  satisfied  herself  that  on  the 
morning  of  that  same  day  it  was  still  in  the 
harbour,  though  she  had  observed  at  the  same 
time  that  preparations  were  making  for  sailing. 

Both  Constance  and  Rose  had,  during  their 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  Shepherds, 
worked  themselves  up  into  a  feverish  state  of 
excitement,  and  therefore  anxiously  did  they  await 
Sir  Stephen^s  return.  At  last  he  came ; — but 
it  was  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  both  ladies  knew 
that  Sir  Stephen  could  not  bear  being  put  off  from 
that,  to  him,  important  meal.  However,  Rose 
was  determined  to  delay  no  longer  making  her 
serious  communication ;  for  she  had  just  dis- 
covered, by  looking  out  of  the  highest  attic 
window  in  the  house,  that  the  Dutch  vessel 
was  now  putting  up  her  sails.  The  anxious 
girl  hastened  therefore  immediately  to  the 
library,  and  asked  Sir  Stephen  if  she  might 
be  permitted  to  speak  a  few  words  to  him 
immediately. 

At    this    request    the    Baronet    frowned,    for 
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he  not  only  loved  his  dinner^  but  he  likewise 
feared  that  Rose  had  only  come  to  remonstrate 
with  him  on  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Constance. 
Sir  Stephen,  however,  being  too  much  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  positively  refuse  the  request  of  a 
lady,  he  contented  himself  with  suggesting  to 
her  that,  "  after  dinner  would  be  a  more  con- 
venient time  for  him  to  hear  what  she  wished 
to   communicate.^^ 

^'But/'  answered  Rose,  "I  fear  that  after 
dinner  may  be  too  late  for  my  information  to 
be  of  any  service." 

"Then  in  that  case,  Miss  Walton,  pray  be 
seated,"  replied  Sir  Stephen,  wondering,  whilst 
he  handed  her  a  chair,  what  subject  Rose  wished 
so  anxiously  to  discuss  without  delay. 

Rose,  therefore,  now  began  her  story;  to 
which  Sir  Stephen  half  reluctantly  listened  at 
first, — then  grew  more  attentive  as  it  proceeded, 
and  finally  (after  Rose  had  informed  him  that  the 
vessel  seemed  about  to  sail  immediately) 
started  from  his  seat  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  calHng   aloud,  as  he  did  so,  to  the  foot- 
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man  (who  was  just  taking  the  fish  into  the 
dining-room),  to  follow  him  to  the  first  pohce 
station  ! 

Rose  thus  left  to  herself,  glanced  round  the 
library  to  see  if  she  could  discover  whether 
Sir  Stephen  had  written  to  Captain  Frazer  or 
not.  There  were  certainly  evident  signs  that 
Sii'  Stephen  had  addressed  some  one, — a  pen 
yet  wet  with  ink  was  laid  upon  the  desk,  also 
a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  which  had  evidently  just 
been  used;  "But  then,^^  thought  Rose,  "might 
not  Sir  Stephen  have  written  a  letter  of  business 
about  his  railway  shares;  nothing  under  the 
circumstances  could  be  more  probable,  and  as 
there  had  been  only  time  for  one  letter  to 
have  been  written  since  his  conversation  with 
Constance,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  Constance 
might   yet   be   saved.'' 

Such  were  Rose's  reflections  as  she  looked  round 
the  apartment,  in  order  to  discover  some  sign 
which  might  indicate  the  nature  of  the  epistle 
which  had  been  written ;  she  could  not  however 
perceive  any  share  lists  lying  about, — nor  scraps 
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of    paper    with    calculations    noted    on    them ; 
nothing  of  a  business  nature  being  visible. 

"  Alas  ! ''  thought  she,  after  making  these  ob- 
servations, as  she  closed  the  door  of  the  library- 
after  her,  "of  what  avail  will  be  the  finding 
of  the  iron  safe,  or  the  arresting  of  the  incendiary; 
if  neither  circumstance  can  save  Constance 
Devereux  from  a  hateful  marriage.^^ 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


The  murderer  yields  himself  confess'd — 
Vengeance  is  near — that  voice  the  token — 
Ho  ! — him  who  yonder  spoke,  arrest ! — 
And  him  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken ! " 

Bulwee's  Translation  of  Schiller. 


There  are  some  clays  in  our  lives,  in  which 
we  seem  to  live  a  year;  for  time  is  marked 
more  by  events  than  by  hours,  yet  not  by  events 
which  leave  no  result  behind  them ;  but  by  those 
which  act  upon  our  future  life. 

All  must  remember  particular  days  in  their 
existence,  the  remembrance  of  which,  no  lapse 
of  time  can  ever  efface ;  it  being  oftimes  because 
the  consequences  resulting  from  the  actions  of 
perhaps  one  particular  day,  having  still  their  in- 
fluence on  present  circumstances,  that  causes  the 
E  3 
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recurrence  to  it,  to  stamp  the  penod  for  ever 
on  the  mind. 

The  first  of  December  was  one  of  those  memo- 
rable days  in  the  life  of  Constance  Devereux, — 
it  had  not  yet  come  to  a  close. 

Whilst  the  interview  just  described  took  place 
in  the  library  of  Sir  Stephen  Devereux,  a  scene 
of  another  description,  and  amongst  a  very  dif- 
ferent class  of  people,  occurred  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  line  of  sand  terminated  by  a 
pier,  stretching   below   the   town    of  S . 

"  When  will  the  tide  serve  ?  '^  called  out  a  man 
with  a  gruff  voice,  to  a  fisherman  who  stood 
near  a  small  boat  in  the  situation  we  have 
mentioned. 

"  Not  till  five  o'clock,^^  answered  the  fisherman, 
"  and  as  it  is  now  four,  we  shall  not  have  long 
to  wait;  but  I  hope  it  isn't  that  you  expects 
the  streets  of  Rotterdam  are  paved  with  gold, 
that  makes  you  so  fidgetty  to  be  ofi'all  of  a  sudden?" 

"No  but  I  knows  the  streets  of  this  here 
place  are  not, — at  least  not  so  to  me,"  replied 
the  first  speaker. 
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^'  One  would  think  you  had  an  evil  conscience/^ 
observed  the  fisherman,  as  he  leisurely  took  a 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth  which  he  had  been,  till 
then,  smoking.  "Is  it  that  you  have  not  got 
that  little  drop  I  gave  you  safely  disposed  of, 
that  makes  you  in  such  a  wondrous  hurry  to 
be  off?"  continued  he  in  an  enquiring  tone. 

In  answer  to  this  question  hovrever,  the  other 
man  only  muttered  something  between  his  teeth, 
and  then  said  aloud,  "  It  was  deuced  little  you 
gave  me;  I  had  no  difficulty  about  that 
business.^^ 

"  Sailors  are  not  supplied  with  over  much  re- 
freshment now-a-days,"  was  the  reply,  ''^  and 
I,  for  my  part,  hate  smuggling.  You  go  to 
Robin^s  Bay  sometimes,  I  be  thinking,  friend  ?  " 

"  What's  that  to  you,''  replied  the  gruff 
speaker ;  "  I  only  knows,  I  wish  that  I  had  com'd 
away  sooner,  and  got  off  in  the  last  boat  that  left 
this  here  place,  instead  of  waiting  till  that  cursed 
craft  thinks  fit  to  start." 

^^  So  does  that  other  chap,  who  is  going  too, 
whose  wife,   poor  thing,  is  always  crying,"  said 
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the  man.  "  You  land  lubbers  are  a  queer  set,  I  am 
a  thinking;  but  that^s  no  matter  to  us,  only 
you  had  better  be  hauling  up  your  friends,  and 
be  getting  the  wife  and  childer  safely  stowed  away 
before  it's  quite  dark." 

"  It  would  be  no  worse  for  being  as  dark  as 
pitch  for  our  excursion,^'  said  the  man  with  the 
gruff  voice,  who  grinning  ironically,  now  strode 
away  from  his  companion,  leaving  the  sands,  and 
turning  into  one  of  the  little  narrow  streets 
which  lead  into  the  town.  We  must  follow  him, 
however,  to  his  destination. 

After  pursuing  his  way  thi'ough  several  cir- 
cuitous windings,  he  at  last  arrived  at  a  wretched 
looking  tenement  situated  in  a  confined  court-yard 
where  he  stopped.  He  then  knocked  at  the  door, 
which,  though  very  gently,  yet  caused  it  to  be 
immediately  opened, — a  sickly-looking  woman, 
who  was  no  other  than  the  miserable  wife  of 
John  Shepherd,  letting  him  in.  Poor  Jane  now 
looked  still  more  miserable  than  when  we  last 
described  her,  for  her  cheeks  had  become  more 
hollow,  and  her  eyes  seemed  as  though  they  would 
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start  from  out  of  their  sockets ;  her  apparel  too, 
was  what  barely  sufficed  to  cover  her,  and  of  the 
meanest  description ;  indeed  her  whole  appearance 
may  be   described  as  being  utterly  forlorn. 

The  room  into  which  she  ushered  Jones  (who 
was  the  man  with  the  gruff  voice)  was  wretched 
also  beyond  description ;  a  low  truckle  bed, — one 
broken  chair, — a  small  round  table,  and  a  httle 
three-legged  cracket  or  stool,  being  all  the 
fui'niture  in  it.  These  poor  articles  too  could  not 
be  seen  without  difficulty ;  as  the  room  being 
lighted  by  but  one  window  with  only  four  panes, 
and  one  of  them  stuffed  with  straw  (as  it  was 
broken),  little  light  could  ever  enter,  and  still 
less  now  when  evening  was  closing  in. 

"Is  all  ready  for  starting  ?^^  asked  Shepherd, 
who  likewise  was  standing  in  a  corner  of  this 
wretched  apartment,  and  was  employed,  when 
Jones  entered,  in  tying  up  a  brown  paper  package, 
which  contained  all  the  goods  that  he  and  his 
wife  possessed. 

"  The  vessel  wonH  sail  till  five  o'clock,^^  replied 
Jones,  '^  and  it  is  now  only  four." 
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"  But  we  had  better  be  getting  into  her/^  in- 
terrupted Jane  Shepherd  impatientty.  "  You  know 
we  missed  the  last  vessel  all  along  of  waiting  for 
you ;  and  I  have  never  had  a  moment's  rest  since, 
and  never  shall  till  we're  out  of  England/' 

"  But  if  I  had  not  gone  to  Robin  Hood's  Bay, 
where  would  the  shiners  have  come  from,  to  take 
us  out  of  England  ?"  replied  Jones,  as  he  chinked 
triumphantly  in  his  hand  a  few  pieces  of  gold. 

''  Ill-gotten  wealth  !"  said  the  poor  woman,  as 
she  took  hold  of  the  hand  of  Constance's  former 
pupil,  little  Mary,  whose  once  beautiful  blue  eyes 
were  now  dim  with  tears,  and  whose  once  well- 
combed  flaxen  ringlets  now  hung  matted  and 
disorderly  on  her  shoulders ;  but  whose  disorder 
was  partly  concealed  by  the  straw  bonnet  given 
her  by  Constance,  which  seemed  the  only  decent 
article  of  wearing  apparel  possessed  by  the  whole 
party.  "Ill-gotten  wealth  I  fear  will  never  prosper," 
repeated  Jane  Shepherd,  as  she  prepared  to  depart. 
"  I  wish,"  continued  she  mournfully,  "  that  I  had 
only  have  durst  taken  in  washing,  and  then  we 
might  have  got  away  without  partaking  of  it." 
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"Jane,"  replied  her  husband,  who  did  not 
apparently  relish  these  reproaches,  "  we  had  better 
not  talk  of  that  any  more  :  what^s  done  -cannot  be 
undone,  though  I  wish  it  could ;  but  one  thing  I 
promise  you ;  that  once  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  I  will  then  work  hard  (if  work^s  to  be  got) 
to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  for  us  all." 

"  Oh  !  how  I  wish  you  had  always  done  so  !  " 
exclaimed  the  poor  \^dfe,  the  tears  standing  in  her 
eyes,  as  looking  at  her  husband,  she  enquired 
earnestly,  "if  they  might  all  set  off?" 

"  I  am  glad  youVe  done  palavering  nonsense,'^ 
muttered  Jones,  "  but  hadn't  we  better  bide  here 
till  it's  quite  dark  first;  for  I  have  heard  that 
some  one  has  been  axing  about  us." 

"Have  you  ?"  shrieked  poor  Jane,  whilst  looking 
dreadfully  alarmed  at  what  Jones  said.  "Oh  let 
us  go  then,  only  let  us  go,"  she  added,  still  more 
earnestly;  "  let  me  save  my  poor  bairns  from  seeing 
their  father  in  prison." 

"  Hout  tout,  woman,  don't  skreel  that  way," 
was  Jones's  reply,  as  he  stopped  Jane  from  going 
out  of  the  door,  "  it  was  only  a  young  lady  who  axed 
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the  chap  we  gets  our  bread  from,  if  there  were 
many  poor  strangers  in  this  part  of  the  town.  I 
dare  say  it  was  one  of  the  Society  ladies,  as  they 
call  them,  going  about  to  give  things  away ;  there 
are  lots  on  'em  here." 

'^  But  I,  too,  think  we  had  all  better  be  starting,^' 
observed  Shepherd  himself,  as  he  took  up  his 
bundle,  adding,  "  for  it  is  dark  enough  now." 

"  But  haven't  you  a  drop  of  something  comfort- 
able left  in  that  bottle,  on  that  chimley -^iece, 
Shepherd,  to  wet  one's  throat  with  before  we  start?" 
asked  Jones,  as  he  took  up  the  bottle  and  looked 
through  it.  "Ah,  I  sees  a  little  drop  at  the  bottom," 
continued  he,  "  but  without  water  it  would  hardly 
be  a  quench.     Can  you  give  me  a  sup  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  be  fashed  to  seek  water  for  you  just 
now,"  answered  the  distressed  Jane,  impatiently, 
vexed  at  Jones's  ill-timed  request. 

"  Then  I  will  seek  it  myself,  whilst  you  be  step- 
ping on,"  answered  Jones,  gruffly. 

The  party  now  at  last  set  off,  consisting  of 
Shepherd  and  his  wife,  little  Mary,  and  another 
girl,  a  little  older,  and  the  boy  that  Rose  and  Con- 
stance had  formerly  met. 
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The  fisherman  to  whom  Jones  had  spoken,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  party  approach,  began  getting 
his  boat  ready  to  receive  them,  as  it  was  to  convey 
them  to  the  larger  vessel.  As  soon  as  the  miser- 
able family  arrived  at  the  water^s  edge,  Shepherd 
first  took  little  Mary  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her 
into  the  boat,  whilst  his  two  elder  children  jumped 
in  after  them.  Shepherd  then  returned  and  took 
hold  of  his  wife^s  hand  to  help  her  in  also,  as  she, 
from  her  agitated  state,  seemed  to  require  his  aid. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  occupied,  two  more  figures 
had,  in  the  meantime,  drawn  near  to  the  party, 
which,  owing  to  the  obscurity,  he  did  not  perceive. 
Just,  however,  as  he  was  stepping  into  the  boat, 
he  felt  a  hand — a  heavy  hand,  laid  upon  his 
shoulder,  whilst  he  heard  at  the  same  time  an 
authoritative  voice  pronounce  the  startling  words, 
'^  In  the  Queen's  name  ! '' — Shepherd  heard  no 
more,  for  a  piercing  cry  from  his  wife  drowned 
every  other  sound,  as  it  rang  over  the  waters,  and 
could  be  heard  above  the  roaring  of  the  waves. 
But  the  words  Shepherd  had  heard,  and  the  cry, 
were  sufficient  sisrns  to  make  him  aware  that  all 
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hope  of  escape  was  now  at  an  end :  he,  however, 
turned  towards  his  wife,  feeling  her  hand  grow 
cold  within  his  own,  which  movement  made  him 
perceive,  with  dismay,  that  she  was  laid  apparently 
lifeless  in  the  arms  of  a  police-officer. 

The  next  morning,  York  Castle  opened  its  iron 
gates  to  admit  the  entrance  of  a  wretched-looking 
prisoner,  who  Avas  to  be  enclosed  within  its  walls 
until  the  York  Spring  Assizes  should  determine 
his  innocence  or  his  guilt.  There  was,  however, 
only  one  to  be  admitted, — Jones  had  escaped  ! 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


'  See  how  like  lightest  waves  at  play,  the  airy  dancers  fleet. 
And  scarcely  feels  the  floor,  the  wings  of  those  hai-monious  feet: 
Oh,  are  they  flying  shadows  from  their  native  forms  set  free  ? 
Or  phantoms  in  the  fairy  ring  that  summer  moonbeams  see  .' 
As  by  the  gentle  zephyr  blo\^^l,  some  light  mist  flees  in  air 
As  skifts  that  swim  adown  the  tide,  when  silver  waves  are  fair; 
So  sports  the  docile  footstep  to  the  heave  of  that  sweet  measure. 
As  music  wafts  the  form  aloft  at  its  melodious  pleasure." 

Bulwer's  Translation  of  Schiller. 


On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  John  Shep- 
herd was  conducted  to  York  Castle,  there  was  a 
ball — a  very  splendid  ball,  but  far  from  the  scene 
of  wretchedness  just  described,  for  it  was  held 
amongst  the  dwellings  of  the  rich ;  and  the  hopes 
and  fears  expressed  by  the  guests,  were  different — 
very  different,  from  those  experienced  by  the 
miserable  man,  who,  chained  and  a  prisoner,  had 
just  left  the  town. 
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None  at  that  ball  feared  either  the  prison  or 
the  gallows  ; — no,  the  most  that  was  dreaded  was, 
the  catching  a  Httle  cold;  or  that  the  rooms 
might  be  either  too  crowded,  or  too  warm :  but 
even  these  annoyances  did  not  happen,  for  the 
rooms  were  not  too  crowded — no  one  took  cold, — 
and — 

"  All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell, 

and  none  feared  that  they  might  have  to  listen  to 
the  words — 

"  Hush !  hark  !  what  sound  strikes  like  as  a  rising'  knell ! " 

Amongst  the  strangers  who  were  present,  or 
who  assisted  at  this  ball  (and  to  those  only  does 
this  tale  relate),  were  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Coke- 
ham,  Mr.  Rackets,  and  Signor  Spoletti.  Ernest 
Reichenbach  was  not  of  the  number,  though  there 
were  many  conjectures  as  to  why  the  young 
German  was  not  there  :  some  said  he  had  gone  to 
York — others  said  he  had  set  off  for  London,  but 
from  whatever  cause  his  absence  arose,  it  was  re- 
gretted by  many  of  the  fair  ladies  of  that  assembly, 
who  all  wondered,  too,  why  he  was  not  present, 
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until  tlie  inventive  artist  supplied  (though  from 
his  own  brain)  a  reason  for  his  absence. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  I  see  you  here_,  Mr.  Rack- 
ets ? ''  said  an  elderly  gentleman  of  the  company, 
on  whose  arm  hung  a  fair-haired  girl, — "  I 
thought  you  always  went  to  Brighton  at  this  time 
of  the  year?'' 

"  I  always  have  done  so  until  this  year,"  was 
Mr.  Racket's  reply ;  "  but  having  got  tired  of  the 
old  Brighton,  I  have  now  come  to  the  new." 

"  You  will  meet  with  some  of  your  old  friends 
in  these  rooms,"  observed  the  elderly  gentleman, 
"  for  Signor  Spoletti,  and  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Cokeham  are  here,  though  their  guest,  the  young 
German,  who  has  been  staying  with  them  some 
time,  has  not  appeared  amongst  us  this  evening." 

'^  I  should  wonder  if  he  had,"  said  Mr.  Rackets, 
drily. 

"Why  so?"  enquired  the  fair-haired  girl; — 
"  I  thought  foreigners  were  all  fond  of  dancing, 
and  of  amusing  themselves  ?  " 

"  Not  under  all  circumstances,"  was  Mr.  Rack- 
et's reply ;  "  Signor  Spoletti,  here,  can  give  you  * 
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very  good  reasons  why  Mr.  E-eichenbach  should 
not  be  at  this  ball/' 

Spoletti  now  advanced  and  rendered  the  con- 
versation very  interesting,  by  informing  the  elderly 
gentleman  and  his  companion,  that  "  he  had  just 
heard  that  morning  that  Sir  Stephen  Devereux 
was  completely  ruined  by  the  sudden  fall  in  rail- 
way shares/' 

"  Not  pleasant  news  for  Reichenbach/'  said 
Mr.  Rackets ;  "  but  I  wonder  what  made  him  so 
desirous  of  learning  the  address  of  Mr.  Tremaine, 
when  we  called  upon  him  the  other  day.  Do  you 
know,  Spoletti — eh  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  have  found  out/'  replied  the  artist ; 
"  you  know  Mr.  Reichenbach  has  long  been  paying 
great  attention  to  Miss  Devereux :  indeed,  many 
people  think  he  has  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage, 
and  now  since  this  railway  business,  it  is  nry 
opinion  he  wishes  Tremaine  to  come  back,  in 
order  to  get  out  of  the  affair." 

"  Very  likely — nothing  more  likely  !  These 
foreigners — Germans,  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Rackets, 
checking  himself,  as  he  saw  his  friend  Spoletti 
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dart  an  angry  glance  at  him, — "  these  Germans  all 
know  what  they  are  about/' 

"But/'  observed  the  fair-haired  girl,  remon- 
stratingly,  but  Mein  Herr  Reichenbach  looks  so 
amiable,  so  sincere,  and  then  he  is  so  handsome — 
so  like  Prince  Albert,  that  he  can  hardly  be  so 
mean  as  to '' 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  I  am  afraid  you  know 
nothing  of  the  world,''  replied  Mr.  Rackets,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  baulked  of  this  fresh  piece  of 
scandal,  supplied  him  by  the  Italian :  "  foreigners, 
I  assure  you,  all  act  upon  interested  motives." 

The  news  now  flew  round  the  room  that  Sir 
Stephen  Devereux  was  completely  ruined  by  the 
events  of  the  30th  of  November.  Unfortunately, 
in  general  society,  we  (either  out  of  complaisance 
or  some  other  feeling)  have  the  habit  of  agree- 
ing with  what  the  last  speaker  has  said,  with- 
out considering  whether  it  is  what  we  really 
think  ourselves  or  not;  we  no  doubt  mean  to 
be  very  pohte  and  amiable,  but  the  result  does 
not  always  show  us  to  be  so.  This  habit  be- 
came fully  developed  amongst  a  party  of  strangers. 
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who  now  assembled  around  the  artist  Spoletti, 
to  listen  to  his  embellished  account  of  Sir 
Stephen's  ruin.  After  a  long  discussion  upon  the 
Baronet's  affairs,,  they  next  began  to  treat  of  his 
character. 

''  I  am  very  sorry  for  Sir  Stephen/'  said  a  stout 
gentleman  from  Leeds, — ^'he  is  such  a  worthy 
Baronet." 

"And  also  such  an  upright  magistrate/'  said 
another  gentleman  of  the  company. 

"  And  so  attentive  to  his  daughter/'  said  a  third. 

"  And  the  daughter  is  such  a  lovely  creature/' 
said  a  fourth. 

"  But  at  the  same  time/'  now  observed  Spoletti, 
whose  scandal-loving  disposition  was  not  con- 
genial to  this  exhibition  of  good  feeling  towards 
the  unfortunate  (even  though  the  encomiums 
bestowed,  were  upon  one  of  his  own  patrons) — 
"  But  at  the  same  time,  Sir  Stephen  has  his 
faults,  and  his  daughter  too." 

"  He  has  a  very  violent  temper,"  said  the 
gentleman  from  Leeds,  who  had  before  pronounced 
Sir  Stephen  to  be  "  a  very  worthy  Baronet." 
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"  And  is  very  severe  as  a  magistrate/'  said  the 
second. 

'''And  quite  a  tyrant  at  home/'  said  the  third. 

"And  Miss  Devereux  is  exceedingly  proud/' 
said  the  fourth. 

"  No,  you  are  mistaken,  I  am  sure/'  interposed 
again  the  fair-haired  girl ;  "  she  is  not  proud,  she 
is  only  very  unhappy." 

The  parties  conversing,  immediately  upon  this 
remark,  pronounced  Miss  Devereux  to  be  both 
lovely  and  amiable,  and  deserving  of  the  deepest 
commiseration  :  being  restored  to  their  charitable 
feelings  (interrupted  by  the  observation  of  the 
Itahan)  by  a  tender-hearted  woman,  who  daring 
to  utter  her  own  charitable  sentiments,  though  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  last  expressed  by  the 
party  who  surrounded  her,  thus  saved  Constance 
Devereux'  name  from  unmerited  reproach. 


VOL    II. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 


How  sweet  to  sleep  where  all  is  peace, 
"Where  sorrow  cannot  reach  the  breast, 

"Where  all  life's  idle  throbbings  cease. 
And  pain  is  lulled  to  rest ; 

Escaped  o'er  fortune's  troubled  wave. 

To  anchor  in  the  silent  grave. 

There  the  maiden  waits  till  her  lover  comes — 

Thev  never  more  shall  part ; 
And  the  stricken  deer  has  gained  her  home 

With  the  arrow  in  her  heart  ; 
And  passion's  pxilse  Ues  cold  and  still. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  the  tempter's  skill. 

American  Verses. 


After  the  events  last  recorded,  confusion  and 
disorder  reigned  in  tlie  household  of  Sir  Stephen 
Devereux ;  most  of  the  servants  were  dismissed, 
the  carriages  and  horses  were  offered  for  sale,  and 
immediate  preparations  made  for  removing  to 
York.  Sir  Stephen  assigned  the  de]icate  state 
of  his  daughter's  health,  obliging  him  to  remove 
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her  from  the  sea  air,  as  the  reason  for  taking  this 
step,  although  in  reality  that  was  not  the  true 
motive  for  his  departure.  Two  considerations  had 
led  to  it,  namely,  the  necessity  of  reducing  his 
style  of  living,  a  reduction  which  he  felt  he  could 
better  arrange  in  a  different  locaHty,  and  also  a 
desire  to  be  present,  in  the  spring,  at  the  place 
where  the  Assizes  would  be  held,  that  he  might  the 
more  easily  exert  all  his  powers  to  effect  the  con- 
viction of  the  miserable  John  Shepherd. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Rose  Walton  was  much 
perplexed  how  to  act ;  she  had  felt  previously  that 
she  had  remained  a  guest  of  Sir  Stephen  much 
longer  than  had  been  her  original  intention  ;  but 
Constance  had  so  urged  her  to  defer  her  departure, 
that  seeing  herself  so  necessary  to  her  friend's 
comfort,  she  had  yielded  to  her  entreaties.  But 
now  under  this  change  of  circumstances,  was  it 
becoming  that  she  should  continue  her  guest  any 
longer  ?  on  the  other  hand,  would  her  departure 
bear  the  appearance  of  a  desertion  of  her  friend 
in  the  hour  of  need  ? 

Rose  was  an  orphan,  and,  when  at  home,  lived 
F   2 
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with  a  maiden  aunt,  who  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Richmond,  whither  Rose  meant  to  return 
when  she  should  leave  Sir  Stephen  Devereux'  re- 
sidence. This  latter  step,  however,  she  could  not 
muster  resolution  to  take,  but  the  thought  sud- 
denly struck  her,  of  carrying  off"  Constance  with  her 
to  her  aunt's.  It  was  true  the  old  lady  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  Constance,  but  then,  adversity  at 
times  makes  those  known  to  each  other  who  were 
strangers  in  prosperity. 

Miss  Rachel  Walton  had  never  visited  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Stephen  Devereux,  in  London,  for 
Miss  Rachel  Walton  did  not  relish  the  society  of 
those  who  lived  in  a  superior  style  to  herself :  she 
was  proud,  in  her  way.  She,  in  common  with 
others,  called  her  own  pride,  proper  pride ;  but  in 
what  the  propriety  of  such  pride  consists,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  discern ;  however,  this  was  the 
true  cause  that  Miss  Rachel  had  never  seen  Con- 
stance. "  But  now,"  thought  Rose,  ''  the  reason 
my  aunt  had  for  not  visiting  the  family,  exists  no 
longer ;  her  pretty  quiet  little  villa,  is  equal  to  any 
dwelling  which  Constance  can  now   occupy,  and 
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it  would  just  suit  my  friend^  in  her  present  state 
of  feeling/' 

But  all  these  cogitations  of  Rose  were  vain,  for 
when  she  mentioned  her  plan  to  Sir  Stephen  and 
Constance,  the  former  would  not  hear  of  it. 
Constance,  he  had  determined,  must  be  with  him 
to  receive  Captain  Frazer,  and  Rose  he  wished  to 
retain  with  his  daughtei',  as  some  sort  of  indemni- 
fication for  all  the  cruelty  his  conscience  told  him 
(in  spite  of  his  wish  to  hide  it  from  himself)  he 
had  exercised  against  her.  Rose,  too,  had  risen 
considerably  in  Sir  Stephen^s  estimation,  for  hav- 
ing been  so  instrumental  in  the  arrest  of  the 
Shepherds;  and  moreover.  Rose  had  never 
favoured  the  cause  of  Edward  Tremaine.  This, 
Sir  Stephen  had  long  perceived,  and  so  he  deter- 
mined not  to  part  with  her.  The  thing  was 
accordingly  settled — Rose  must  accompany  them 
to  York. 

Affairs,  then,  were  in  this  uncomfortable  state, 
when,  about  a  week  after  the  arrest  of  the  Shep- 
herds, an  event  occurred  which  was  wholly  unex- 
pected by  any  of  the  party. 
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One  morning  Constance  was  seated  alone  in 
the  drawing-room,  before  described  as  wearing  an 
air  of  elegance  and  comfort^,  but  now,  alas  !  show- 
ing evident  symptoms  of  neglect  and  disorder. 
Preparations  for  departure  were  visible  every- 
where ;  packages  were  strewn  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  everything  ornamental  had  been  re- 
moved. True,  the  comfortable  sofas  and  couches 
were  still  there,  but  the  beautiful  embroidered 
cushions,  the  joint  work  of  the  fair  hands  of  Con- 
stance and  of  Rose,  were  now  enveloped  in  covers, 
ready  for  removal,  and  the  embroidery  frames 
were  no  longer  visible;  thus  the  room  wore  a 
desolate  aspect,  nothing  being  left  in  it  to  amuse 
or  occupy,  save  an  ink-stand  and  a  portfolio,  be- 
fore which,  Constance  was  seated,  engaged  in 
writing  a  letter. 

Poor  Constance !  how  changed  from  what  she 
once  had  been  :  it  is  true,  the  effect  of  the  trying 
scenes  which  she  had  recently  gone  through  had 
not,  as  formerly,  throAvn  her  on  a  bed  of  suffering  • 
for,  as  a  well-known  French  proverb  says,  "  ce 
'n^est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute,^  yet,  though 
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her  trials  this  time  had  produced  no  sudden  or 
violent  effect,  they  nevertheless  had  undermined 
her  health,  and  caused  a  change  in  her  aspect,  which 
might  be  the  precursor  of  a  fearful  termination. 

The  first  blow  to  the  happiness  of  Constance 
was  struck  when  she  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
youth  and  health ;  thus,  though  the  immediate 
effects  were  violent,  she  rallied  again,  as  we  have 
seen;  for  hope  too,  though  faint,  still  lingering 
about  her  heart,  had  tended  to  restore  her;  but 
that  recovery  had  only  been  partial,  so  that  the 
additional  weight  of  grief,  caused  by  the  belief 
in  Tremaine's  inconstancy,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
proposed  hateful  marriage,  entailed  sufferings 
which  she  was  ill  prepared  to  struggle  against, 
and  they  had  within  the  last  few  weeks  effected 
the  fearful  change  in  her  appearance. — But  to 
return  to  the  letter  which  now  occupied  her  :  it 
was  to  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  it  detailed  the  fearful 
reverses  which  had  taken  place  since  Constance 
and  that  lady  had  met ;  it  then  went  on  to  relate 
future  plans ;  in  which  was  included  her  intended 
marriage  with  Captain  Frazer.     Many  times  did 
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Constance  pause  and  look  listlessly  around,  whilst 
engaged  on  this  epistle ;  but  at  length  she  got  so 
absorbed  in  her  occupation  that  she  did  not  hear 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  she  was  seated  open ; 
perhaps  because  it  was  pushed  aside  very  gently, 
as  gently  as  the  sound  which  now  struck  her  ear ; 
for  it  was  her  own  name  pronounced  softly,  by 
lips  which  she  had  often  before  heard  repeat  it  in 
the  tenderest  tones. 

Constance  started, — turn  pale  she  could  not, 
for  her  cheeks  had  long  since  been  robbed  of  all 
their  former  bloom ;  but  still  a  change  came  over 
that  once  lovely  face,  and  it  was  one  that  expressed 
more  of  pain  than  of  pleasure. 

'^  Constance  Devereux — do  we  meet  thus  ?  '' 
continued  the  same  voice,  but  the  second  time  in 
a  more  mournful  tone;  for  Constance  on  perceiving 
who  it  was  that  had  entered  the  room,  had  turned 
away  her  head  with  a  quick  motion ;  for  it  was 
none  other  than  Edward  Tremaine,  who  stood 
beside  her  ! 

"  Constance,  dearest  Constance,  have  you  forgot- 
ten  me?^^    again   asked  Tremaine,  surprised   at 
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not  ha\dng  received  any  reply  to  his  former 
question. 

"  That  question  should  hardly  come  from  your 
lips,  Mr.  Tremaine/^  at  last  faltered  Constance, 
whilst  she  appeared  to  struggle  to  reply  with 
calmness  to  the  beseeching  tones  with  which  her 
lover  addressed  her. 

"  And  why  not^  Constance  ?  ^^  again  enquired 
Tremaine,  whilst  his  voice  became  still  more 
agitated  with  emotion.  '^Is  it — can  it  be  possible,^^ 
continued  he,  "that  you  have  credited  the  idle  and 
the  slanderous  tales  told  against  me  ? — you,  Con- 
stance, who  I  thought  would  have  believed  me 
guiltless,  even  if  the  whole  world  had  pronounced 
my  conduct  to  be  mean  and  dishonourable  !  '^ 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  vindicate  that  conduct 
earlier?'^  answered  Constance  coldly, as  she  thought 
of  the  long  months  of  suspense  she  had  endured. 

"  I  wrote,  Miss  Devereux,  but  received  no  an- 
swer,^' replied  Tremaine  mournfully  ;  "  and  your 
father  having  forbidden  me  yom'  presence,  what 
could  I  do  more  ?  Even  now  I  have  forced  my  way, 
in  spite  of  his  prohibition,  in  order  to  hear  from 
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your  own  lips,  whether  I  have  yet  any  hold  on 
your  affections ;  but  I  am  now  satisfied,  for  I  see 
by  your  coldness,  that  you  love  me  no  more,  and 
that  Edward  Tremaine  has  become  indifi'erent  to 
Constance  Devereux !  '^ 

Immediately  after  Tremaine  had   pronounced 
these   last    words,    he   turned    away   to    depart; 
however,  before  taking  this  final  step,  he   gave 
another    glance     at     Constance,    and    was    now 
suddenly  struck  with  the  change  in  her  appear- 
ance.     Pale  as  marble  had  now  become  her  once 
blooming    face,     and    heavy   and   mournful  the 
expression  of  her  once  beaming  eyes  ;  her  former 
glossy  ringlets  also  now  hung  dishevelled  on  each 
side  of  her  pallid  features ;  whilst  the  small  hand 
laid   on   the    table,   looked   almost    transparent, 
so  thin  had  it  become ;    and  Constance^ s  toilette 
too,  in    other  days   so  perfect  in    every   respect, 
seemed  now  neglected,  at  least  in  comparison  to 
the  minute    attention    it   had    always   formerly 
received.    Tremaine  also,  as  he  gave  a  hasty  glance 
round  the  room,  saw  that  it  was  very  diff*erent  from 
the  elegant  boudoir  in  which  Constance  used  to 
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receive  him  in  former,  happier  days;  thus  it 
therefore  now  struck  him  that  some  great  change 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  fortune  of  Sir 
Stephen  and  his  daughter.  He  remembered  too, 
that  the  door  of  the  house  had  been  opened  to  him 
by  a  very  plainly-dressed  female  servant.  What, 
therefore,  he  asked  himself,  could  it  all  mean? 
Was  the  change  in  Constance^s  appearance  the 
result  of  suflPering,  caused  by  loss  of  fortune,  or  was 
it  the  consequence  of  blighted  affections?  Could  he 
leave  her  without  some  explanation  of  this  visible 
alteration  in  every  thing  that  surrounded  her, 
as  well  as  in  herself?  As  the  answer  was,  "  no, 
he  could  not ; "  he  therefore  turned  once  more 
to  address  her,  saying,  "Constance,  before  we 
part  for  ever,  tell  mo,  I  beseech  you,  what  has 
caused  the  change  which  I  perceive  in  yom'self 
and  in  every  thing  around  you ;  for  I  can  hardly 
believe  it  is  my  once  happy  Constance  Devereux, 
whom  I  now  see.^^ 

"  Could  I  learn,  Mr.  Tremaine,^^  replied  Con- 
stance in  a  trembling  voice,  "  that  you  had  acted 
a  base  and  a  dishonourable  part,  and  not  suffer ! 
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Long  I  tried  to  disbelieve  that  your  conduct  had 
been  such  as  to  merit  contempt ;  but  as  you  made 
no  effort  to  undeceive  me^  I  at  last  could  doubt 
no  longer ;  and  thus  you  see  me  as  I  am — miserable 
and  broken-hearted." 

"  And  you  never  received  my  letter  ?" 

"Never." 

"  But  will  you  not  believe  me  now,  dear  Con- 
stance?" cried  Tremaine^  beseechingly^  as  he 
approached  nearer  to  her,  "  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  can  prove  both  to  yourself  and  to  Sir  Stephen, 
that  far  from  leading  my  cousin  into  scenes  of 
dissipation,  I  tried  all  in  my  power  to  dissuade 
him  from  entering  into  them.  Oh  !  say,  Con- 
stance, that  YOU  believe  my  assurances,  and  that 
you  do  not  despise  me ;  for  never  have  I  ceased 
to  love  you,  and  never  can  I  forget  you." 

Constance,  at  these  words,  raised  her  eyes 
from  the  ground,  and  looked  at  Tremaine  with 
an  earnest  gaze,  as  if  she  wished  to  search  into 
his  very  heart ;  whilst,  as  in  that  gaze  Tremaine 
thought  he  perceived  a  something  which  re- 
minded him  of  former  tenderness,  he  advanced 
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to  take  the  little  hand  in  his  own,  which  lay 
trembling  on  the  table  before  him. 

Constance  however,  who  saw  the  movement, 
though  she  blushed,  only  cast  her  eyes  down 
again,  when  they,  seeking  some  object  to  rest 
upon,  unfortunately  this  time  fell  on  the  word 
which  she  had  last  written  in  her  letter; — it 
was  the  name  of  Captain  Frazer! 

At  the  sight  of  that  dreaded  name,  Constance 
seemed  to  recall  to  herself  the  fearful  reality  of 
her  situation ;  for  on  perceiving  it,  she  instantly 
placed  the  hand  (whose  possession  Tremaine  had 
nearly  obtained,)  before  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut 
out  from  her  sight  the  vision  of  something  hor- 
rible, whilst  she  in  a  tone  of  voice,  which 
proclaimed   the  agony  of  feelings,    cried  out — 

"Leave  me  to  believe  you  to  be  all  that  is 
base ;  leave  me  to  remember  you  as  all  that  is 
false  and  deceptive ;  for  it  is  better  I  should 
think  thus  of  you,  than  be  undeceived,  since  I 
have  given  my  word  to  become  the  wife  of — " 

Here  Constance  paused,  unable  to  pronounce 
the  hated  name. 
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"  Of  Reichenbach  ! "  interrupted  Tremaine,  now 
utterly  amazed  at  what  lie  heard,  supposing  that 
he  must  have  strangely  mistaken  the  import  of 
the  letter  written  to  him  by  the  young  German. 

"  Oh  !  nO;"  cried  Constance  energetically,  "  not 
of  the  kind,  generous,  Ernest  Reichenbach ;  hut 
of  one  whom  I  can  neither  love  nor  even  esteem — 
of  Captain  Frazer.^^ 

''  Of  Captain  Frazer  !  ^^  echoed  Tremaine  with 
astonishment — "of  the  man  whose  vile  plotting 
has  led  to  all  this  misery,  and  who  I  can  prove  to 
be  both  a  scoundrel  and  a  cheat  V^ 

"Is  he  indeed  then  so  debased ?^^  exclaimed 
Constance,  now  laying  her  hand  on  the  arm  of 
Tremaine,  as  though  she  would  cling  to  him  for 
support,  whilst  an  unnatural  wildness  mingled  with 
the  imploring  glance  which  she  thi'ew  on  him. 

"  Oh !  if  you  can  prove  him  to  be  such," 
continued  she,  "  save  me,  I  entreat  you,  and  let 
me  not  be  sacrificed ;  for  Edward,  dear  Edward ! 
though  I  believed  you  to  be  false  and  dis- 
honourable^ I  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to — '^ 
What  more  Constance  was   going  to  add,  could. 
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unfortunately,  only  be  guessed ;  as,  before  she 
could  complete  the  sentence  that  she  was 
utterring,  she  had  fallen  senseless  into  the  anus 
of  her  distracted  lover. 

A  few  minutes  later,  whilst  Tremaine  wai  still 
vainly  endeavouring  to  restore  animation  to  the 
apparently  lifeless  form  which  he  held  in  his 
arms,  the  door  opened,  and  Rose  Walton  entered. 
She  started  on  perceiving  Tremaine,  but  harried 
immediately  to  the  assistance  of  Constance,  whilst 
he,  in  a  voice  of  agony,  cried,  "  Oh  !  Miss  Walton, 
what  has  caused  this  fearful  change? — who  has 
done  this?^^ 

"  Mr.  Tremaine,^^^  replied  Rose,  gravely,  "  the 
present,  is  not  a  time  in  which  I  would  reproach 
you,  but  that  question  can  best  be  answered  by 
yourself.^^ 

"  I  fear  you  are  right.  Miss  Walton,^^  mourn- 
fully replied  Tremaine,  as  he  gazed  tenderly  on 
the  pallid  countenance  of  Constance ;  "  and 
though  I  am  not  so  guilty  as  I  see  you  suppose 
me  to  have  been,  still  I  know  I  acted  foolishly, 
and  have  ever  since  bitterly  repented  of  my  first 
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serious  step  in  the  path  of  error.  Now,  however, 
if  there  is  power  in  mortal  man  to  save  Constance 
Deverenx,  she  shall  assuredly  be  saved/' 

"  And  let  us  hope,  and  pra}^  also,"  added  Rose, 
"  that  it  may  not  be  too  late/' 

The  fear  of  death  had  alike  entered  into  the 
mansion  of  the  high-born,  as  well  as  into  that 
of  the  lowly. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


"  "Wenn  deine  Tage  dunkel  siad,  dann  weichen  deine  falsche  freunde, 
aber  deine  wahr  freunde  verlassen  sich  nicht." 


During  the  last-mentioned  scene,  tlie  honorable 
Algernon  Spencer  had  been  waiting  anxiously  for 
the  return  of  Tremaine,  hoping  to  see  him  come 
back  with  a  joyful  countenance.  Spencer  had 
told  his  friend  that  "  he  would  accompany  him  to 

S ,  to  be  ready  either  to  act  as  bridegroom^s 

man,  if  all  went  right,  or  to  shoot  any  one  who 
might  oppose  his  marriage  with  Miss  Devereux." 
Thus  it  was  very  natural  for  Spencer  to  be 
anxious  to  know  which  duty  he  would  have  to 
perform  (seeing  their  natures  were  rather  oppo- 
site) .     '^  I  really  have  had  enough  of  melancholy 
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looks/^  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  sat  waiting  for 

Tremaine's  return  in  an  apartment  at  the  C 

Hotel,  where  he  and  his  friend  had  established 
themselves,  "  and  think  I  am  deserving  of  some 
amusement  in  the  shape  of  a  wedding,  as  a 
reward  for  enduring  them  so  long;  besides,  I 
never  know  what  to  say  to  a  man  when  he  looks 
very  miserable ;  one  may  console  a  pretty  weeping 
woman,  but  a  man, — that  is  quite  another  thing. 
I  can  but  offer  to  challenge  Sir  Stephen,  for  as  it 
would  be  a  very  awkward  thing  for  Tremaine  to 
do  this  himself,  as  he  wishes  to  marry  the 
daughter,  I  suppose  I  must  do  it  for  him." 

At  one  time  Spencer  had  thought  of  leaving 
Tremaine,  and  of  attaching  himself  to  some  one 
of  a  gayer  disposition ;  for  Spencer  having  never 
practised  any  self-denial,  found  it  at  first  annoying 
that  he  could  not  get  Tremaine  to  join  him  in 
pleasures  of  a  light  description.  On  consideration, 
however,  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  separating 
himself  from  his  unhappy  companion,  for  the 
following  reasons  : — 

Spencer  felt  persuaded  he  had  been  of  some 
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service  to  Tremaine,  and  in  so  thinking  he  did 
not  flatter  himself;  for  he  certainly  had  con- 
tributed, in  his  way,  to  prevent  Tremaine  from 
sinking  into  a  morbid  state  of  melancholy,  or 
from  becoming  bitter  against  the  world.  The 
mind  cannot^  without  injury,  always  dwell  on 
melancholy  subjects;  it  must  shake  oif  the 
recollection  of  them  at  times,  or,  rather,  it  must 
allow  others  of  a  gayer  nature  to  replace  them. 
Spencer  being  ever  ready  to  suggest  such,  thus 
he  was  useful  to  Tremaine ;  which  consciousness 
of  having  been  of  service  to  his  companion,  made 
him  become  more  attached  to  him,  as  we 
generally  conceive  an  affection  for  those  to  whom 
we  have  been  useful.  When  it  came,  therefore, 
to  the  point  of  leaving  his  friend,  whilst  his 
prospects  were  still  so  gloomy,  he  found  he  could 
not  resolve  on  such  a  step. 

Spencer  himelf  had  been  improved  in  his  turn, 
by  the  society  of  one  who  made  him  think, 
mental  exercise  making  him  less  selfish.  By  the 
conversation  of  his  friend,  too,  he  was  led  to  see, 
that  there  was  an  under-current  of  thoughts  and 
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feelings,  of  trials  and  temptations,  existing  in  the 
world  (though  oftentimes  hidden  under  an 
apearance  of  light-heart edness\  which  called  for 
the  exercise  of  sympathy  and  self-denial. 

But  Spencer  did  not  vet  know  how  to  treat 
intense  suffering,  that  was  beyond  his  light  nature 
to  aUeriate ;  for,  as  he  said  himself,  "  What 
can  one  say  to  a  man  who  looks  wretched  ?" 
It  is  true  he  had  seen  Tremaine  very  much 
agitated  when  he  heard  of  the  destruction  of 
Conisborough  Hall,  and  of  Reich enbach's  sup- 
posed treachery,  but  then  it  was  agitation  mixed 
with  indignation, — a  combination  not  involving 
intense  suffering,  for  he  could  stiU  listen  to 
advice,  and  Spencer  could  give  it  (and  very  good 
advice  too,  as  he  thought);  therefore,  on  that 
occasion,  his  friend^s  sorrows  were  not  beyond 
Spencer's  powers  of  treating.  We  must,  however, 
wait  for  Tremaine's  return,  before  we  can  see 
what  consolation  Spencer  has  to  offer  him  under 
his  present  sorrows,  and  turn  to  the  actions  of 
another  in  that  hotel,  who  was  likewise  watching 
for   Tremaine' s   re-appearance.     That   other  was 
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Ernest  Reiclienbach,  but  what  were  his  thoxiglit^, 
and  wliy  he  ^as  thns  engaged,  neel3  explana- 
tion likewise. 

Reichenbacli  had  neither  gone  to  Yarit,  nor  yet 
to  London,  as  was  supposed  by  some  of  the  fair 
ladies  at  the  ball,  who  wished  natnraliy  to  accoimt 
for  his  absence  by  any  other  reason  than  that  of 
indifference.  Reichenbach  still  Hngered  near 
Constance  Deverenx,  it  must  be  owned,  alas  l 
half  regretting  what  he  had  done  in  communi- 
cating with  his  rival,  and  wishing  and  fearing, 
at  the  same  time,  to  hear  the  result  of  his  letter 
to  Tremaine. 

Reichenbach  then,  as  well  as  Spencer,  was 
watching  his  return,  though  with  somewhat 
different  feelings. 

From  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  the 
young  German  stood,  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
ocean  presented  itself;  for  the  elevated  situation 
of  the  hotel  gave  a  commanding  view  of  its 
rolling  waters,  whose  white  waves,  at  the  dme  we 
speak  of,  dashed  against  a  sea  wall,  built  to  pro- 
tect a  spa  from  their  violence,  and  which  threw  a 
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cloud  of  spray  over  one  of  the  public  walks  which 
projected  on  the  ocean. 

There  were  few  on  the  promenade  when 
Reichenbach  looked  out.  A  storm,  too,  seemed 
approaching,  which  gave  the  scene  a  melancholy 
aspect,  or,  rather,  there  was  a  wildness  about  it 
which  was  only  too  congenial  to  the  feelings  of 
the  young  German,  whose  thoughts,  as  he  heard 
the  wintry  blast,  were  similar  to  those  expressed 
by  one  of  our  own  most  lovely  writers,  when  she 
says,— 

''  There  is  a  sound  the  autumn  wind  doth  make. 
Howling  and  moaning  listlessly  and  low  ; 
Methinks  that  to  a  heart  which  ought  to  break, 
All  the  earth's  voices  seem  to  murmur  so, 
The  visions  which  crossed  our  path  in  light, 
The  things  that  we  lost  in  the  dim  dark  night, 
The  faces  for  which  we  vainly  yearn. 
The  voices  whose  tones  will  not  return. 
That  low,  soft  wailing  breeze  doth  bring, 
Borne  on  its  swift  and  rushing  wing." 

Reichenbach  had  never  been  to  Sir  Stephen 
Devereux'  house  since  the  interview  which  he  had 
had  with  Constance,  previous  to  the  disclosure  of 
the  Baronet^s  loss  of  fortune,  for  he  felt  he  durst 
not  trust  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  daughter, 
and  that  the  father  would  hardly  like  to  see  him 
under  present  circumstances. 
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This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Reichenbach,  as  it 
had  greatly  shocked  Lady  Cokeham^  who  was  a 
woman  rather  strict  in  her  ideas  of  propriety,  she 
therefore  had  thrown  out  several  side-long  re- 
proaches at  the  young  German^ — had  talked 
about  "  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  being 
all  selfish  and  ungrateful,, — and  that,  to  neglect 
friends  in  adversity  with  whom  you  had  been 
intimate  in  prosperity,  was  mean  and  worldly- 
minded/^ 

Lady  Cokeham  thus  erred  as  much  from 
bigoted  prejudice,  which  she  thought  was  high 
principle,  as  Mr.  Rackets  and  Spoletti  did  from 
censoriousness,  which  they  called  "  knowledge  of 
the  world  .^' 

Lady  Cokeham  herself  had  called  on  Constance 
frequently,  and  had  offered  to  take  her  out  in  her 
carriage  (as  Sir  Stephen  Devereux  no  longer 
possessed  one),  and  her  ladyship  had  done  every- 
thing that  was  proper  on  the  occasion.  She  was 
thus  considered  by  all  to  be  an  excellent  woman, 
— and  so  she  might  be, — but  Lady  Cokeham  had 
one  serious  fault : — she  judged  harshly  the  con- 
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duct  of  those  who  did  not  act  exactly  as  she 
thought  right. 

According  to  her  estimate  of  her  own  merits, 
the  world  should  be  inhabited  by  Lady  Cokehams, 
for  she  thought  that  no  opinions  that  were  not 
hers,  could  be  right,  and  no  Hne  of  conduct,  not 
in  accordance  with  her  ideas  of  propriety,  could 
be  correct. 

Reichenbach,  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Stephen^s 
misfortunes,  had,  however,  written  a  polite  note 
to  Rose  Walton,  enquiring  after  the  health  of 
Miss  Devereux,  but  this  was  the  only  step  he  had 
taken,  and  perhaps  it  was  well,  even  though  Lady 
Cokeham  pronounced  him  to  be  "  no  better  than 
other  men,^'  who,  she  averred,  were  all  governed 
by  the  most  selfish  motives  in  every  action  of 
their  lives. 

We  cannot  quite  describe  the  feelings  of 
Reichenbach,  as  he  stood  watching  the  return  of 
Tremaine,  whom  he  had  seen  arrive  half  an  hour 
before,  at  the  same  hotel  as  the  one  in  which  he 
had  taken  up  his  quarters,  and  who  he  had  seen 
g.)  out,  as  for  a  visit.     There  was  certainly  some- 
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thing  of  regret  mingled  with  those  feelings,  which 
Reichenbach  tried  to  combat'  by  thinking,  how 
happy  Tremaine^s  appearance  would  make  Con- 
stance, at  a  time  too,  when  a  new  misfortune  in 
the  shape  of  loss  of  fortune  had  overtaken  her. 

At  last  the  two  watchers  heard  Tremaine's 
step  on  the  stairs,  and  likewise  heard  him  enter 
his  own  chamber  and  lock  his  door.  Spencer 
said  to  himself,  "that  step  is  not  a  light  and 
happy  one, — I  am  not,  I  fear,  to  be  a  bride- 
groom^s-man.^^ 

Reichenbach  thought  the  same  thing,  with  re- 
gard to  the  sound  of  the  step,  though  with  the 
concluding  regret  of  Spencer^s  he  did  not  sympa- 
thize, as  he  felt  he  would  not,  for  what  the  whole 
world  could  offer  him,  be  the  bridegroom's-man 
on  such  an  occasion.  The  two  watchers  had, 
however,  to  wait  some  time  before  hearing  any 
sound  issue  from  the  chamber  of  Tremaine,  during 
which  time,  Reichenbach  turned  over  the  pages  of 
a  French  novel,  whilst  Spencer  read  the  "  Times.^' 
Half  an   hour  later,    the  door  of   the   room  in 
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whicli  Reiclienbach  sat,  opened,  and  a  servant 
entered  and  announced  Mr.  Tremaine. 

Tremaine,  as  we  have  seen,  after  his  interview 
with  Constance,  had  locked  himself  up  in  his 
chamber  to  meditate  and  to  determine  upon  what 
course  he  should  next  pursue,  and  also  to  regain 
sufficient  composure  once  more  to  encounter  the 
regards  of  men. 

Tremaine  had  lingered  by  the  side  of  Constance 
for  some  time  after  the  scene  we  recorded,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  animation  return ;  but  alas  !  when 
it  was  at  last  restored,  the  mind  was  not,  for  only 
the  wild  incoherent  ravings  of  dehrium  had  burst 
from  the  lips  of  the  unhappy  sufferer ;  there  being, 
however,  something  so  piteous  and  so  beseeching 
in  those  ravings,  that  Tremaine  found  it  difficult 
to  tear  himself  away. 

Poor  Constance  mingled  together  all  the  recent 
agitating  events  which  had  taken  place,  in  strange 
confusion;  sometimes  naming  the  Shepherds, — 
and  sometimes  muttering  about  the  fire,  in  her 
delirium.  But  the  last  sentence  Tremaine  had 
heard  from  her  lips,  proved  from  what  cause  she 
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had  suffered  the  most, — it  was  an  address  to  her 
father  to  spare  his  (Tremaine^s)  life. 

"It  was  not  Edward  who  did  it/^  said  she, 
beseechingly  to  him,  as  she  gazed  unconsciously  in 
his  face — "  he  did  not  steal  the  iron  safe — no,  no  ! 
I  always  told  you  Edward  did  not  take  it  away ;  but 
I  know  who  did/^  continued  the  poor  sufferer,  in  a 
whisper, — "  it  was  Captain  Frazer ;  you  must  send 
him  to  prison,  for  he  was  the  incendiary  !  " 

Almost  unintelligible  as  these  words  were  to  her 
hearer  (not  being  acquainted  with  the  loss  of  this 
property),  still,  as  there  was  something  in  them 
which  betrayed,  though  in  delirium,  the  enduring 
affection  of  Constance  for  himself,  it  increased 
his  determination  not  to  omit  employing  every 
means  in  his  power  to  restore  her  reason  and  to 
save  her  Hfe,  both  appearing  now  to  be  threat- 
ened. From  this  trying  scene  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Tremaine  had  at  last  torn  himself 
away,  which  he  did  not  however  effect,  until  he 
had  heard  from  the  medical  gentleman  who  had 
been  sent  for  by  Rose,  that  there  was  still  some 
hope  that  the  patient's  life  might  be  saved,  though, 
g3 
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added  the  doctor,  "  mucli  would  depend  upon  per- 
fect tranquility  of  mind  and  hodj/' — a  remedy 
very  easily  prescribed  but  not  so  easily  insured. 

Tremaine  now  felt  that  his  path  was  plainly 
pointed  out  to  him, — he  must  write  to  Sir  Stephen. 
Before,  however,  commencing  this  task,  he 
conceived  that  a  further  acquaintance  with  the 
Baronet^s  actual  position  would  be  necessary  ere 
any  communication  could  be  effectually  carried 
on;  and,  as  he  knew  of  no  one  who  could 
give  him  more  correct  information  than  Reichen- 
bach,  he  determined  to  apply  to  him. 

Tremaine  felt  also,  that  he  owed  some  thanks  to 
the  young  German  for  bringing  him  to  the  rescue 
of  Constance  before  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  her 
marriage  with  Captain  Frazer ;  and  also,  though 
he  did  not  yet  know  the  full  extent  of  Reichen- 
bacVs  generosity,  his  conscience  told  him  he  owed 
the  German  some  apology  for  the  unjust  sus- 
picions he  had  entertained  against  him. 

"  I  have  come  to  thank  you,^'  were  therefore  the 
first  words  of  Tremaine,  as  he  entered  the  room 
and  extended  his  hand  with  friendly  warmth  to 
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grasp  that  of  Reich enbach.  "I  have  come  to 
thank  you  for  the  kind  interest  you  have  shown 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  Miss  Devereux  and 
myself,  and  also  to  express  my  shame  at  the  un- 
just suspicions  I  entertained  against  you.'^ 

"  I  fear/^  answered  Rciclienbach^  as  he  almost 
started  at  the  sight  of  the  pale  and  agitated  coun- 
tenance of  Tremaine, — "  I  fear  the  purpose  of  my 
writing  has  not  been  accomplished,  and  that  there 
still  exists  the  same  misunderstanding  between 
you  and  Miss  Devereux,  as  there  did  previously." 

'^No,  no,"  answered  Tremaine,  hurriedly, — 
"  your  kind  intercession  has  effected  the  purpose 
you  intended, — Miss  Devereux  no  longer  believes 
the  unjust  accusation  against  me ;  but,"  continued 
Tremaine — and  here  his  voice  faltered — "alas !  it  is 
all  too  late,  for  Constance  Devereux,  I  fear,  is — 
dying ! 

As  Tremaine  said  this,  he  threw  himself  on  a 
chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Reichenbach,  at  hearing  this  startHng  intelli- 
gence, turned  pale  like  his  informer ;  he  was  quite 
unprepared  for  such  a  communication,  for  though 
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Constance  had  long  been  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health,  still  when  he  last  had  seen  her,  she  had  no 
apx3earance  of  being  in  a  dangerous  one,  for  the 
final  sacrifice  of  her  feehngs  had  not  then  been 
demanded,  which  had  caused  the  last  fearful 
change  she  had  undergone. 

This  communication  therefore  of  Tremaine^s 
was  wholly  unexpected,  and  produced  the  same 
effect  on  his  mind,  as  the  knowledge  of  Con- 
stance^s  dangerous  state  had  produced  on  that  of 
Tremaine:  but  it  had  also  another  effect, — it 
established  in  the  heart  of  Reichenbach  a  closer 
bond  of  sympathy  with  Tremaine  than  he  ever 
thought  he  could  have  experienced  towards  one 
whom  he  had  before  considered  as  his  happy  rival. 
Singular  therefore  was  the  position  of  these  two 
beings, — united  in  suffering  by  the  same  senti- 
ment which  usually  rends  asunder  the  closest 
bonds  of  friendship.  But  the  train  of  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  position  caused  it  to  be 
not  unnatural,  for  each  mutually  dreading  the 
approach  of  one  common  enemy  to  the  object  of 
their  affections,  and  each  feeling  that,  if  it  were 
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appointed  so  to  be,  no  sacrifice  on  their  part 
could  ward  off  his  advances,  every  other  senti- 
ment became  in  consequence  absorbed  in  that 
one,  for  the  enemy  they  both  dreaded  was  all- 
powerful, — it  was  Death  ! 

Tremaine  was  the  first  to  speak  after  his 
mournful  announcement,  for  he  was  determined, 
whatever  might  be  the  result,  that  all  should  be 
done  that  could  possibly  be  effected,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  gain  as  much  information  as 
he  could  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Sir  Stephen 
in  order  to  act  upon  his  feeUngs.  He  therefore 
now  demanded  of  Reichenbach,  "  if  any  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
family,  as  every  thing  about  Constance  wore  so 
different  an  appearance  from  what  he  had  formerly 
observed/' 

Reichenbach  replied,  by  relating  all  the 
events  with  which  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted : — poor  Constance's  allusion  to  the  iron 
safe  was  thus  explained  to  Tremaine,  and  also  her 
father's  anxiety  to  see  her  married  to  Captain 
Frazer. 
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When  Eeichenbach   likewise  was  informed  by 
Tremaine  in  his  turn,  of  the  projected  marriage, 
the    former  saw  that,    even  had   he  not  recalled 
Tremaine,  still  Constance  would  have  been   lost 
to  him ;  consequently  the  regret  at  what  he  had 
done,  which  he  had  occasionally  experienced,  now 
completely    vanished ;     Eeichenbach    feeling    he 
would  rather  see  Constance  united  to  Tremaine, 
than  to    any  other  man,  since  he  himself  could 
not  be  thus  blessed.      These  explanations  being 
heard,    Tremaine   now   rose  to    leave  the    room, 
in  order  to  fulfil  his  intention  of  writing  to  Sir 
Stephen,  as  he  had  now  succeeded  in  obtaining 
all  the  information  he  required.     However,  before 
retiring,  he    asked  Reichenbach,    "  when  he  had 
last  been  at  Sir  Stephen^s  ?  "   This  was  a  question 
which  caused  another  disclosure. 

"  I  have  not  been  at  his  house  since  the  unhappy 
change  in  his  affairs,^^  answered  Eeichenbach,  hesi- 
tatingly, adding,  as  he  saw  such  an  admission  bore 
a  doubtful  meaning,  "as  his  numerous  occupations 
I  knew,  might  render  my  company  unacceptable." 
"But    I  thought,"  observed   Tremaine,  "that 
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your  great  intimacy  with  Miss  Devereux  and 
Miss  Walton,  would  have  led  you  to  the  house 
to  see  them,  even  if  you  did  not  see  Sir  Stephen, 
for  Constance  spoke  of  you  as  a   kind  friend/^ 

"  Did  she  ?  "  answered  Ueinchenbach,  whilst 
a  crimson  suffusion  spread  over  his  face,  as  he 
added,  "  circumstances  rendered  it  unpleasant 
for  us  to  meet,  therefore  I  did  not  go." 

Some  people  read  countenances  easily;  a  look, 
a  word,  being  often  sufficient  to  give  such,  an 
insight  into  the  motives  of  the  actions  of  those 
they  are  addressing.  Tremaine  was  one  of  those 
discerning  observers,  therefore  one  glance  at 
Reichenbach  showed  him,  that  the  report  which 
he  had  heard  with  regard  to  him  and  Constance, 
had  not  been  unfounded.  This  discovery  however, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  instead  of 
diminishing  Tremaine^s  regard  for  the  young 
German,  only  the  more  increased  his  admiration 
of  his  conduct,  and  made  him  exclaim,  as  he 
pressed  his  hand  at  parting — 

"You  have  given  me  an  example  of  self- 
sacrifice,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  go  now  to 
G    3 
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fulfil  my  part,  for  if  there  is  any  concession 
I  can  make,  that  will  move  the  stony  heart  of 
Sir  Stephen  Devereux,  I  will  at  once  submit  to 
it.  I  did  think  of  asking  you  to  act  between 
us ;  but  that  I  now  see  would  be  requesting  too 
much.'^ 

"  I  leave  this  place  for  London  to-morrow, 
and  from  thence  I  shall  go  to  Paris/^  answered 
Reichenbach ;  adding,  as  if  to  shew  he  had  done 
all  he  felt  capable  of  performing,  "  for  I  know 
I  can  be   of  no   further  use  here.^^ 

^^You  will  always  have  my  warmest  wishes 
for  your  welfare,^'  said  Tremaine  in  reply, 
again  earnestly  pressing  the  hand  of  the  young 
German. 

^^And  you  will  have  mine,  for  yours  and 
that  of — Constance  Devereux,^^  answered  Eeichen- 
bach  with  equal  warmth,  the  last  words 
however  being  pronounced  in  a  low,  tremulous 
voice. 

And  thus  Tremaine  and  Reichenbach  parted ; 
after  having,  though  rivals,  met  only  to  have 
their  mutual    esteem    increased  for    each  other. 
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Could  poKtical  rivals  or  men  of  different  nations 
ever  meet  thus,  how  changed  would  be  the 
aspect  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  This  happy 
state  however,  we  fear,  is  yet  somewhat  distant, 
"though  reason  and  calm  reflection  are  begin- 
ning to  teach  different  nations  themselves,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  cordial  friendship 
existing  amongst  them." 
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CHAPTER     XL 


'Tis  when  we  feel  our  strength  is  fled 
That  health  we  cannot  know  again, 
Then,  then  the  tears  our  lov'd  ones  shed 
Are  seen  indeed  with  heart-felt  pain. 
We  soon  must  part;    we  never  may 
Watch  in  our  turn  their  suffering  hours, 
Nor  ought  of  that  fond  love  repay, 
Which  shed  such  sweetness  over  ours." 


During  Tremaine^s  interview  with  Reichenbach, 
Spencer  grew  impatient  at  its  duration;  feeling 
a  little  piqued  that  his  friend  had  not  com- 
municated first  to  him^  the  result  of  his  visit  to 
Miss  Devereux.  This  sensation  of  pique  increased 
more  and  more  as  time  wore  away,  for  Spencer 
had  only  the  '^  Times  '^  newspaper  to  amuse 
himself  with,  which    after   reading   from  end  to 
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end  (even  to  a  paragraph  which  terminated 
with  the  words  "Rowland^s  Macassar  Oil''),  he 
at  last  threw  down  impatiently,  and  finally 
began  to  regret  that  he  had  ever  accompanied 
Tremaine  to    S . 

^^By  taking  him  for  my  companion, ''  thought 
Spencer,  as  he  sat  grumbhng  with  his  feet  on 
the  fender  near  a  blazing  fire,  "  I  have 
needlessly  placed  myself  in  an  uncomfortable 
situation,  from  which  I  cannot  well  extricate 
myself,  and  now  cannot  even  smoke  a 
cigar,  to  sooth  my  nerves,  as  the  storm  rages 
without ;  and  alas !  not  being  in  Germany,  I 
cannot  smoke  within  doors.  Oh  !  why  was  I  such 
a  fool  as  to  ofi'er  to  join  such  a  miserable 
fellow   as   Tremaine  ?'' 

Such  were  Spencer's  ruminations  previous  to 
his  friend's  appearance ;  and  he  had  just  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  if  Tremaine  would  only 
take  his  advice,  and  smoke  cigars,  that  it  would 
make  him  a  vast  deal  happier,  when  he  was 
aroused,  by  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  entering 
the  room. 
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But  though  the  above  reflections  were 
indulged  in  by  Spencer,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived the  melancholy  countenance  of  his  un- 
happy friend,  his  better  nature  prevailed,  and 
all  idea  of  leaving  him  vanished;  Spencer  thinking 
alsOj  it  might  be  malapropos  to  offer  to  chal- 
lenge Sir  Stephen,  or  even  to  recommend  to 
his  friend  a  cigar,  very  wisely  limiting  his 
conversation  to  asking  Tremaine  the  simple 
question — 

'^  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  '* 

"  I  believe  you  can  be  of  service  to  me,"  was 
Tremaine's  reply;  Spencer^s  question,  though 
asked  simply  to  show  sympathy,  being  not  an 
offer  to  be  rejected;  ^^but  the  service  which  I 
shall  perhaps  require  of  you,  if  you  are  disposed 
to  render  it,  I  must  warn  you  beforehand,  will 
not  be  pleasant." 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  not  mind  that,"  answered 
Spencer,  as  he  inwardly  ejaculated,  "  Now  that  I 
am  in  for  it,  I  will  do  the  thing  thoroughly ;"  only 
adding  aloud,  however,  "  I  am  ready  to  do  any- 
thing in  my  power  to  serve  you ;  and  you  have  only 
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to  name  what  it  is  you  wish  me  to  do,  and  it  shall 
be  done/^ 

"  I  may  require  you/^  replied  Tremaine,  "  to 
give  testimony,  that  it  was  Captain  Frazer  who 
was  the  winner  of  a  large  sum  of  money  at  the 
Cursaal  at  Ems,  on  the  night  you  were  there /^ 

Tremaine  now  gave  Spencer  a  short  explanation 
of  all  that  had  occurred  at  his  interview  with 
Constance,  and  also  told  him  of  her  engagement 
to  Captain  Frazer. 

When  Spencer  was  informed  of  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance, he  thought  he  was  not  so  far  wrong 
about  the  necessity  of  somebody  having  to  be 
shot,  although  mistaken  in  the  object;  for  he 
suspected  that  any  affair  in  which  Captain  Frazer 
might  be  concerned,  would  not  pass  off  peaceably. 
Spencer,  however,  could  not  help  also  thinking, 
that  if  Tremaine  had  only  taken  the  advice  he 
had  given  him  at  Godesberg,  which  was,  "to 
return  to  England  from  thence,  and  explain 
everything  to  Sir  Stephen,^^  a  great  deal  of 
misery  might  have  been  spared.  These  reflections 
were  consoling  to  the  maker  of  them ;  for  it  is  no 
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very  uncommon  way  of  deriving  consolation,  to 
think  tliat  those  who  suffer,  deserve  to  do  so,  for 
not  having  profited  from  the  counsel  we  may  have 
offered.  But  Spencer,  when  he  indulged  in  this 
self- gratulat ion,  forgot  that  if  Tremaine  had  so 
acted,  he  would  never  have  gained  proofs  of 
Captain  Frazer^s  villany;  and  also  that  such  a 
proceeding  would  not  have  prevented  Sir 
Stephen^s  rain. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?"  asked 
Spencer,  as  he  saw  Tremaine  about  to  leave  the 
room,  and  feared  he  might  be  going  to  encounter 
the  irritable  Baronet. 

"To  write  to  Sir  Stephen  Devereux  as  con- 
ciliatory a  letter  as  one  gentleman  can  write  to 
another,  without  being  mean  or  hypocritical,^^ 
was  Tremaine^ s  reply. 

"  Ah  !  it  has  come  to  that,^^  thought  Spencer  : 
"  Tremaine  is  forced  at  last  to  give  up  his  dearly- 
loved  pride,  which  he  used  to  call  principle. ^^ 

And  Tremaine  did  give  up,  in  his  letter  to  Sir 
Stephen,  as  much  of  pride  as  any  man  is  called 
upon   to  relinquish.     He   began  by   exculpating 
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himself  from  the  accusation  against  him  with 
regard  to  his  conduct  to  his  cousin,  Dudley- 
Seymour,  though  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
make  any  apology  for  going  himself  to  Frainoi^s 
gaming-house,  thinking  that  would  be  absurd 
when  addressed  to  Sir  Stephen,  who  was  about  to 
accept,  as  a  son-in-law,  the  very  man  who  had 
enticed  him  there,  and  who  was,  moreover,  an 
habitual  frequenter  of  such  places. 

Tremaine^s  next  subject  was  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Frazer  at  Ems,  which  he  stated  had  been 
dishonorable,  and  which,  he  also  said,  he  could 
prove  to  have  been  such,  by  calling  on  Mr. 
Jonathan  Stubbs  (whose  address,  it  will  be 
recollected,  came  into  Tremaine^s  possession),  to 
substantiate  his  accusation.  After  this  explana- 
tion, Tremaine  urged  Sir  Stephen  not  to  sacrifice 
his  daughter  to  such  a  character  as  Captain 
Frazer  had  thus  proved  himself  to  be;  but, 
instead  thereof,  to  allow  that  he  should  once 
more  occupy  the  same  position  near  Constance, 
which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and,  thus 
situated,  be  permitted  to  watch  over  her  recovery. 
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The  writer  concluded  his  epistle  with  apologizing 
for  any  warmth  of  manner  that  he  might  have 
exhibited  whilst  expressing  his  political  opinions  ; 
which  admission  (though  Tremaine  knew  he  had 
been  somewhat  too  much  excited  during  such 
discussions,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  his  being  in 
such  a  state,  that  he  had  been  led  into  accepting 
Captain  Frazer's  invitation  to  Frainoi^s),  he  yet 
found  very  difficult  to  make.  The  hope  of 
gaining  Constance,  however,  by  this  concession, 
finally  enabled  Tremaine  thus  to  sacrifice  his 
pride.  As  Tremaine  considered  he  had  thus 
ofi'ered  every  concession  in  his  power,  and  had 
omitted  no  declaration  calculated  to  soften  the 
stony  heart  of  the  irritable  Baronet,  therefore  he 
concluded  he  had  some  ground  to  hope  for  a 
favorable  reply.  There  was  also  another  circum- 
stance which  Tremaine  knew  would  act  in  his 
favour;  it  was  the  fact,  that  as  he  possessed 
superior  advantages,  in  point  of  fortune,  to 
Captain  Frazer,  that  circumstance  might  have 
some  weight  on  the  Baronet,  now  that  the  latter 
was   deprived   of    such   advantages,   for    though 
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Tremaine  was  not  mercenary  himself,  he  was 
fully  aware  that  others  were  so,  and  that  Sir 
Stephen  was  one  of  that  number,  and  could 
readily  be  influenced  by  worldly  motives. 

Under  such  a  position  of  affairs,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  Tremaine  should  be  anxious  to 
receive  a  reply  to  his  letter ;  but  as,  in  order  to 
receive  an  answer,  the  epistle  must  first  be 
delivered  to  Sir  Stephen,  this  became  the  next 
consideration.  Now,  though  it  seems  a  very 
simple  thing  to  dispatch  a  letter,  it  was  not  so  in 
this  case;  for  it  happened  that  by  the  time 
Tremaine  had  finished  his  composition,  the 
violence  of  the  storm  had  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  seemed  cruel  to  think  of  sending 
out  any  messenger  on  such  a  night,  especially  as 
the  hotel  where  Tremaine  had  taken  up  his 
temporary  abode,  was  situated  some  distance 
from  the  post-office.  Where,  however,  events  of 
great  moment  are  depending,  hindrances  of  a 
comparatively  trivial  nature  can  always  be  over- 
come, at  least,  so  thought  Tremaine,  as  he  took 
his  hat  for  the  purpose  of  going  out  himself  to 
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leave  this  epistle  at  tlie  dwelling  of  Sir  Stephen 
Devereux,  heedless  of  the  wintry  blast,  and  of  the 
descending  torrent. 

The  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Tremaine 
saw  Constance,  Sir  Stephen  Devereux  had  gone 
to  Conisborough,  to  make  some  further  enquiries 
as  to  what  more  evidence  had  been  obtained  of 
the  guilt  of  John  Shepherd;  and  thus  Tremaine 
had  not  encountered  him.  When,  however,  the 
Baronet  returned  (which  was  towards  evening), 
and  learnt  that  Tremaine  had  been  in  the  house, 
and  that  since  that  event  Constance  had  been  in 
a  delirious  fever,  his  dismay  and  anger  were 
indescribable. 

These  feelings,  too,  were  unfortunately  con- 
siderably increased,  by  his  suffering  (at  the  very 
time  that  these  unpleasing  communications  were 
made  to  him)  from  the  effects  of  cold,  occasioned 
by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  from  disappoint- 
ment, caused  by  having  had  a  fruitless  journey, 
no  tidings  of  his  safety  having  been  heard.  Thus 
irritated  and  angry,  he  attributed  the  state 
in   which   he   found   Constance,   to    every   cause 
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but  the  right  one.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that 
Rose  Walton  represented  to  him,  that  "poor 
Constance^s  sufferings  were  the  result  of  her 
forced  compliance  with  his  wishes  that  she 
should  marry  Captain  Frazer,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  Edward  Tremaine  had  only  made 
her  sensible  how  unfit  she  was  to  fulfil  her 
engagement." 

Sir  Stephen,  unfortunately,  would  hear  no  such 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  Constance's  malady, 
and  persisted  in  declaring  that  it  was  the  visit 
of  Edward  Tremaine  which  had  agitated  his 
daughter,  so  as  to  produce  the  melancholy  effect 
on  her  health,  from  which  she  was  then  suf- 
fering. 

Under  this  persuasion,  therefore,  Sir  Stephen, 
instead  of  resolving  to  give  up  his  project  of 
uniting  Constance  to  Captain  Frazer,  only  sent 
for  two  more  doctors  in  addition  to  the  one 
already  in  attendance,  which  said  doctors  all  pre- 
scribed anodynes  to  the  patient.  This  treatment, 
exercised  upon  Sir  Stephen,  might  have  been  an 
effectual  way  of  promoting  the  invalid's  recovery ; 
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he,  however,  not  being  under  the  doctor's  care, 
it  was  Constance  that  was  lulled  into  an  unre- 
freshing  slumber,  whilst  Sir  Stephen  was  left  to 
vent  his  ill-humour  on  everything  around  him, 
and  more  particularly  to  accuse  Tremaine  of  being 
the  author  of  every  misfortune  which  had  lately 
overwhelmed  him. 

Sir  Stephen  being  in  this  state  of  mind,  when 
he  received  from  the  servant  the  letter  written  to 
him  by  Tremaine,  his  first  question  therefore, 
on  perceiving  the  handwriting  of  the  address, 
was — 

"  Who  has  brought  this  ?  " 

"  A  very  nice-looking  gentleman,'^  replied  the 
girl,  "  whom  I  asked  to  walk  in,  as  the  storm  was 
so  violent  I  couldn't  turn  a  dog  from  the  door ; 
but  though  he  was  dripping  wet,  he  wouldn't  stop/' 

"You  need  not  have  troubled  yourself  with 
such  politeness,"  muttered  Sir  Stephen,  in  reply, 
and  then  asked — "  Pray  did  the  gentleman  leave 
any  more  letters  at  the  house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  one  for  Miss  Walton,  which  I  have  given 
to  her,"  replied  the  girl,  hesitatingly,  who,  after 
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having  answered  the  question,  seeing  a  scowl  on 
the  brow  of  Sir  Stephen,  turned,  and  closing  the 
door  quickly  after  her,  left  her  master  to  his 
own  meditations. 

Long  Sir  Stephen  paced  up  and  down  his 
library  floor  with  Tremaine^s  letter  in  his  hand, 
the  evenness  of  his  steps  occasionally  interrupted 
by  his  stamping  violently,  which  action  indicated 
the  troubled  state  of  his  mind,  and  showed  that 
the  storm  which  raged  without,  was  only  too  much 
in  unison  with  that  which  raged  within,  for  at 
that  moment  he  afi'orded  an  answer  to  the  poet^s 
question  of — 

"  Is  there  not 

A  war  with  all  things  in  our  changeful  lot? 
A  war  with  Heaven — a  war  with  our  own  souls, 
Where  stormily  the  sea  of  passion  rolls, 
Wrecking  each  better  feeling." 

At  length,  however.  Sir  Stephen  paused  in  his 
walk,  but  it  was  only  to  ring  his  bell  violently : 
the  same  servant  again  appeared — "  Go  gently  up- 
stairs and  enquire  of  the  nurse  how  Miss  Deve- 
reux  seems  at  present,  and  if  she  is  still  asleep  ?  " 
said  Sir  Stephen  to  the  girl,  who  departed  on  her 
message  immediately,  glad  to  quit  the  presence  of 
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her  master,  whose  still  scowling  brow,  determined 
her  on  bringing  back  a  favourable  account. 

According  to  this  plan,  therefore,  formed  to  avoid 
hearing  any  more  angry  imprecations  that  even- 
ing, when  she  returned,  the  answer  she  brought 
was,  "  that  Miss  Devereux  was  still  asleep,  but  that 
her  pulse  had  become  slower,  and  that  she  was 
looking  much  better  than  she  did  an  hour  ago.^' 

This  account  decided  Sir  Stephen's  future  con- 
duct. He  thought  to  himself,  when  the  door 
again  closed  on  the  servant — 

"  I  was  right :    Dr.  W will   soon  restore 

Constance — the  complaint  is  only  a  trifling  one, 
caused  by  temporary  excitement .'' 

Such  was  the  view  Sir  Stephen  took  of  the 
state  of  his  daughter,  satisfying  moreover  his  con- 
science, by  adding — "  that  had  he  only  obtained 
possession  of  his  iron  safe,  he  would  never  have 
persuaded  her  to  consent  to  marry  Frazer.  As  it 
was,  however,  until  it  could  be  found,  he  must 
temporize,  and  in  the  meantime  try  and  discover 
Frazer's  real  character ;  for  Sir  Stephen  knew  that 
unless  he  could  frighten  the  Captain  with  threat- 
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ening  to  disclose  circumstances  wliicli  lie  might 
not  like  to  be  made  public/-^  he  should  have  to 
defend  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage. It  was  with  such  arguments  Sir  Stephen 
persuaded  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  was  not 
going  to  act  harshly  in  following  up  a  determina- 
tion he  had  formed.  Havings  however,  disclosed 
some  of  his  thoughts,  we  must  describe  his  ac- 
tions. Sir  Stephen  again  paced  the  room  for 
some  time  longer,  after  the  departure  of  the  ser- 
vant, and  then  at  last  sat  down,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  writing.  But  he  remained  some 
time  longer  meditating,  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  hand,  after  he  had  seated  himself,  seem- 
ingly lost  in  thought.  These  meditations  con- 
tinued until  the  deep  tones  of  a  neighbouring 
church  clock  aroused  him,  and  forced  him  at 
last  to  put  pen  to  paper  :  the  letter,  however, 
which  he  wi'ote,  was  short,  and  when  he  had 
finished  it,  the  address  he  inscribed  was  not  that 
of  any  former  correspondent,  for  he  sought  it 
in  the  letter  of  Tremaine,  and  it  was — "  Jonathan 
Horatio  Stubbs,  Esq.,  Bedford  Square,  London.^^ 

VOL.    II.  H 
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From  the  above  reflections  of  Sir  Stephen,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  the  arrest  of  John  Shepherd 
had  not  been  productive  of  any  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  iron  safe,  which  unfortunately  was 
the  case;  for,  since  his  imprisonment,  Shepherd 
had  firmly  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  place  of 
its  concealment,  or  of  the  cause  of  the  conflagra- 
tion. This  was  owing  to  his  legal  adviser  having 
represented  to  him  that  the  evidence  against  him 
was  very  unsatisfactory ;  which  persuasion,  to- 
gether with  his  unwillingness  to  implicate  Jones, 
had  made  him  firmly  deny  his  guilt. 

Sir  Stephen  therefore  saw,  that  his  only  chance 
of  regaining  his  property,  lay  in  the  conviction  of 
Shepherd,  as  that  event  might  cause  the  dis- 
closure he  so  anxiously  hoped  for,  in  a  last  dying 
speech  and  confession.  As  Shepherd's  trial,  how- 
ever, could  not  take  place  until  the  Spring 
Assizes  in  March,  and  as  until  that  time  nothing 
could  be  known,  Sir  Stephen  determined,  there- 
fore, on  adopting  the  plan  described  above,  of 
evading  the  taking  any  decisive  step  with  regard 
to  Captain  Frazer.     For  tliis  hue  of  conduct,  Sir 
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Stephen  knew  lie  had  a  good  excuse — ^namely, 
the  state  of  his  daughter's  health  rendering  it 
impossible  for  her  even  to  see  her  destined  hus- 
band. With  this  circumstance,  Sir  Stephen  now 
made  his  accepted  son-in-law  acquainted,  in  a 
short  note  which  he  addressed  to  him,  and  in 
which  he  also  begged  him  to  delay  making  his 
visit  to  S — —  until  Constance  should  be  able 
to  receive  him. 

Poor  Constance  little  knew,  whilst  laying  on 
her  feverish  couch,  that  her  future  happiness,  if 
her  life  were  preserved,  would  depend  on  whether 
the  guilt  of  two  of  her  fellow  creatures  (con- 
demning one  to  death,  the  other  to  dishonour) 
could  be  proved.  Rose,  too,  whilst  watching  over 
her  friend's  couch,  feared  only  the  approach  of 
of  the  former.  Since  the  arrest  of  Shepherd, 
Rose  had,  like  Reichenbach  on  another  occasion, 
experienced  some  uncomfortable  sensations  of 
regret,  on  account  of  what  she  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about;  particularly  as  that 
event  had  not  been  productive  of  the  antici- 
pated consequences.  These  regrets,  however, 
h2 
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were  modified  by  the  reflection^  tliat  whatever  the 
result  of  her  conduct  might  be,  her  exertions  for 
the  securing  of  the  Shepherds  were  perfectly 
justifiable,  as  guilty  of  incendiarism  they  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  be,  and  therefore  no  blame 
could  be  attached  to  her  for  endeavouring  to 
bring  them  to  justice.  It  was  well  for  Rose  that 
she  could  experience  this  consciousness  of  the 
rectitude  of  her  conduct,  for  it  was  the  means  of 
sustaining  her  through  many  a  trying  scene. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day  succeeding  these 
events,  Tremaine  kept  anxiously  expecting  from 
Sir  Stephen  an  answer  to  his  letter ;  though  as 
the  morning  wore  away  and  none  arrived,  hope 
was  succeeded  by  despair.  He  had,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing,  from  one  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  in  attendance  on  Constance,  that  some 
favourable  symptoms  had  appeared;  which  most 
welcome  intelligence  was  confirmed  by  a  note 
which  he  received,  towards  evening,  from  Rose. 

Tremaine  thus  passed  another  night  of  anxious 
expectation,  which  ended  by  his  resolving,  that  as 
his  epistle  had  produced  no  answer,  he  would  try 
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what  a  personal  interview  with  Sir  Stephen  would 
effect,  though  that  he  knew,  from  Sir  Stephen^s 
character,  must  be  a  last  alternative.  But 
this  resolution,  thus  formed,  was  never  ful- 
filled :  on  the  following  morning  the  looked-for 
letter  was  put  into  his  hands,  the  contents  of 
which  entirely  changed  his  determination.  To 
his  sorrow  and  indignation,  it  was  "  a  cold, 
hard  rejection,  from  Sir  Stephen,  of  his  offer  of 
reconciliation,  and  a  renewed  prohibition  against 
his  ever  entering  his  house  again.^^  Sir  Stephen 
likewise  insinuating  his  dislike  of  Tremaine^s 
character,  and,  moreover,  as  firmly  upholding  that 
of  Captain  Frazer. 

This  method  of  treating  Tremaine's  com- 
munication was  adopted,  however,  by  Sir  Stephen, 
from  a  motive  different  from  what  Tremaine  sup- 
posed j  for  it  proceeded  from  a  plan  of  the  wily 
baronet  to  obHge  Tremaine  to  prove  his  own 
assertion,  and  thus  to  forward  his  own  efforts  to 
gain  an  insight  into  Frazer' s  true  character. 

Sir  Stephen,  when  he  made  this  calculation  of 
the  effect  of  his  insinuations,  judged   correctly ; 
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as  Tremaine,  after  lie  had  read  Sir  Stephen's 
cruel  epistle,  perceived  that  the  only  thing  left  in 
his  power  to  accomplish,  was  to  avert  Constance's 
marriage,  by  proving  Frazer's  guilt. 

"I  will  still  endeavour  to  prevent  her  being 
sacrificed,"  said  Tremaine,  as  he  crushed  the 
insulting  letter  in  his  hand,  "  and  I  will  strive  to 
banish  the  remembrance  of  my  own  disappoint- 
ment, by  thinking  only  of  the  means  to  be 
adopted  to  accomplish  her  deliverance." 

Whether,  however,  he  succeeded  in  this  latter 
determination  or  not,  we  leave  the  reader  to 
divine  ;  but  the  following  day,  after  hearing  a  still 
more  favorable  account  of  the  health  of  her  he  so 

sincerely  loved,  he  left  S for   London,  for 

the  purpose  of  seeking  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Jonathan  Stubbs. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


'  The  poor  have  struggling-  toil  and  wounded  pride, 
Which  seeks,  and  seeks  in  vain,  its  rags  to  hide; 
The  rich,  cold  jealousies,  intrigues  and  strife, 
And  heart-sick  discontent  to  poison  life." 

"  The  Dream."— Ho Ji.  Mrs,  Norton. 


When  Tremaine,  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
songlit  the  house  indicated  on  the  card  he  had 
picked  up  at  Ems,  as  being  the  abode  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Stubbs ;  to  his  great  disappointment, 
no  Mr.  Jonathan  Stubbs  could  he  find  there, 
nor  on  pursuing  his  enquiries,  either  in  Bedford 
Square,  Russell  Square,  or  indeed  in  any  of  the 
Streets  in  that  locality.  Disappointed  as  he 
was,  Tremaine  however  continued  his  search,  and 
though  numerous   were  the   individuals   bearing 
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the  name  of  Stubbs  lie  called  upon  in  different 
quarters  of  the  town  (thinking  there  might 
have  been  some  mistake  in  the  address),,  yet 
none  of  them  proved  to  be  the  man  he  sought. 
It  began  now  to  have  the  appearance  of  being 
a  hopeless  pursuit^  though  still  Tremaine  con- 
tinued his  enquiries.  At  lengthy  as  if  to 
reward  his  perseverance,  a  shght  clue  was 
afforded  him,  by  a  Mr.  John  Stubbs,  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road:  this  individual  told 
Tremaine  he  had  noticed,  a  short  time  ago,  a 
shining  brass-plate  on  a  door  in  Bedford  Square, 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Stubbs  engraved 
upon  it :  the  informer  added,  moreover,  to  this 
intelligence,  that  about  a  month  after  making 
that  observation,  on  a  sale  being  held  in  the 
same  house,  he  had  dropped  in  to  see  it,  and 
then  heard,  that  the  owner  of  the  furniture  on 
sale,  had  left  London  for  either  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  the  said  Mr.  John  Stubbs  having 
forgotten  which. 

Though,  on  gaining  this  information,  Tremaine 
pursued    the    enquiry,    nothing  more    could    he 
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hear  as  to  the  address  he  wanted ;  and  not 
until  he  had  written  a  letter,  and  received  an 
answer  from  a  friend  in  New  York,  did  he 
learn  that  a  boarding-house  in  that  city  was 
the  abode  to  which  Mr.  Jonathan  Stubbs  had 
directed  his  course,  on  leaving  London. 

In  the  meantime,  Constance,  though  now 
considered  free  from  any  immediate  danger, 
still  continued  in  a  precarious  state ;  for  though 
(when  she  was  able  to  recall  her  interview 
with  Tremaine)  she  felt  comfort  in  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  the  same  honorable 
and  high-minded  character  she  had  formerly 
believed  him  to  be ;  yet  when  the  harrowing 
reflection  arose,  that  she  must  not,  and  ought 
not,  to  return  his  affection  (being  the  pro- 
mised wife  of  Captain  Frazer),  it  nullified  the 
effect  of  the  former  assurance,  and  prevented 
her  deriving  from  it  that  benefit  to  her 
health  which  she  otherwise  would  have  received. 
Thus,  then.  Sir  Stephen^s  cruel  system  of  pohcy 
was  gradually  undermining  his  daughter's  con- 
stitution, and  drawing  her  down  to  the  brink 
H  3 
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of  the  grave,  as  much  as  his  former  harshness 
and  more  determined  Hne  of  conduct.  His 
acquainting  her,  that  he  had  written  to  Captain 
Frazer  to  delay  his  visit,  and  that  he  would 
not  urge  her  immediate  fulfilment  of  her 
promise  to  him,  were  not  sufficient  assurances 
to  relieve  the  mind  of  Constance  from  the 
weight  which  oppressed  it,  she  being  still 
overwhelmed  with  the  remembrance  that  the 
promise   had   not    been   withdrawn. 

Few  of  us  value  sufficiently  the  possession 
of  health,  until  we  are  deprived  of  itj  for 
though  we  may  perhaps  talk  of  it  being  a 
blessing  for  which  we  should  be  thankful, 
whilst  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  it;  yet,  on 
these  occasions,  gratitude  is  more  frequently 
only  expressed,  than  really  felt :  and  not  until 
long  weary  hours,  passed  in  pain  and  sickness, 
have  brought  the  true  value  of  health  home 
to  our  hearts,  do  we  feel  its  possession  to  be 
the   greatest   of  blessings. 

How  feeble,  then,  are  the  expressions  of  thank- 
fulness from    those   who    have    never   suffered. 
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in  comparison  to  those  uttered  by  the  afflicted ; 
and  besides, — as  the  .  strong  in  frame  and 
constitution,  when  attacked  by  any  disease 
(though  it  may  be  acute),  yet  soon  rebound 
again  and  become  strong  and  healthy  as  they 
were  before ;  they  therefore  make  the  common 
mistake  of  imagining,  that  others  of  totally 
different  constitutions,  if  they  only  adopted 
their  plans,  and  did  as  they  would  advise,  would 
become  equally  strong  and  healthy  as  them- 
selves. 

Such  people  however,  are  much  mistaken, 
and  it  is  ignorance  which  causes  the  mistake; 
ignorance  of  the  opposite  nature  of  different 
constitutions. 

One  man  is  carried  off  suddenly  to  his  long 
home,  by  one  of  those  diseases  which  attack 
the  apparently  vigorous  and  robust :  another, 
who  seems  ever  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  yet  lingers  on  for  years,  a  suffering 
invalid,  without  being  struck  by  the  hand  of 
death.  Blind  we  are  as  to  who  shall  depart 
first,  and  vain  are  all  human  calculations  on 
the  mysterious  subject  of  death. 
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MsLiij  toOj  who  laugh  perhaps  at  the  man  who 
dares  not  breathe  the  midnight  air,  nor  touch  the 
tempting  viand,  did  they  exercise  their  reason, 
would  discover,  that  the  thousands  who  thus  deny 
themselves,  would  hardly  practice  such  forbearance 
had  they  not  experienced  the  never-failing  conse- 
quences of  indulgence ;  for  the  enjoyments  afforded 
by  the  use  of  the  senses  are  too  great  to  be  given 
up  without  powerful  motives ;  and  hypochondriasm, 
with  which  such  are  accused,  is  seldom  the  cause. 
It  is  therefore  too  often  the  opposite  error  we 
commit,  of  endeavouring  to  disbelieve  the  ap- 
proaches of  disease ;  and  this  fact,  on  looking 
around  us,  we  may  perceive ;  for  the  hectic  cheek, 
and  the  dry  cough  are,  alas  !  more  frequently  met 
with  in  the  ball-room,  or  braving  the  wintry  blast, 
than  the  strong  in  frame  and  healthy  in  body, 
who  are  found  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  a 
sick-room,  when  they  might  be  breathing  the 
pure  air  of  heaven. 

Sir  Stephen  Devereux,  however,  held  the 
opinions  of  the  class  of  persons  who  laugh  at 
the  weak  in  frame ;  he  felt  himself  to  be  strong. 
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and  capable  of  mucli  exertion,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  and  therefore  believed  his  daughter  to  be 
equally  capable  of  action,  attributing  much  of  her 
indisposition  to  what  he  called  nervousness,  which 
he  thought,  were  she  to  act  as  he  did,  and  en- 
counter the  storm  and  the  whirhvind,  would  soon 
be  dissipated.  It  was  in  vain  that  Constance^s 
medical  attendant  assured  Sir  Stephen  his  daughter 
was  unable  to  brave  the  wintry  blast  :  the 
obstinate  baronet  would  not  believe  him,  and 
thought  the  doctor  an  ignorant  man,  when  in 
reality  it  was  his  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  patient's  complaint,  which  made  him  urge  the 
greatest  care  being  taken  to  prevent  its  increase. 
This  difference  of  opinion,  however,  had  one  good 
effect,  for  as  the  invalid  received  more  sympathy 
in  her  sufferings  from  her  doctor  than  from  her 
father,  she  naturally  followed  the  advice  of  the 
former  in  preference  to  the  latter,  which  conduct 
enabled  her  still  to  resist  the  approach  of  death. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


"  There  is  a  great  purpose  served  in  society  by  that  law  of  nature,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  is  that  great  bodies  move  slowly.  It  would  not  an- 
swer if  a  government  were  to  veer  and  vacillate  with  every  breath  of 
speculation.— But  this  property  in  the  machine  of  a  government  does  not 
preclude  that  steady  and  sober-minded  improvement  which  is  all  that  is 
desirable.  It  only  restrains  the  advocates  of  improvement  from  driving 
too  rapidly."— Dr.  Chalmers'  Bridgeioater  Treatise. 


The  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  is  the 
memorable  month  of  January  1846,--memorable 
as  being  the  period  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  pro- 
posed the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

We  mean  not  here  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of 
a  question  which  has  since  produced  such  different 
results  from  those  which  were  anticipated,  alike 
by  those  who  favoured  and  by  those  who  opposed 
it ;  but  still  we  must  here  observe,  that  though  in 
the  succeeding  year  the  price  of  corn  rose  to  an 
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enormous  height,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  measure 
which  was  meant  to  keep  it  moderate,  nullifying 
also  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  yet,  had  not  the 
duty  been  diminished,  there  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  an  insurrection  of  the  people  to  obtain  it ; 
for  many  who  then  had  to  pay  a  high  price  for  their 
bread,  not  having  leisure  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  variety  of  causes  which  occasioned 
it,  might  have  attributed  it  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  duty  not  ha\dng  been  earlier  reduced.  But 
whatever  were  the  consequences  of  the  Repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  the  succeeding  year,  at  the  period 
we  speak  of,  its  proposed  abolition  created  a  great 
sensation,  and  many  who  had  hitherto  opposed  it, 
now  began  to  waver  in  their  opinion,  and  some 
even  finally  to  advocate  the  measure.  Sir  Stephen 
Devereux,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  not  of  that 
number,  though  he  became  much  changed 
in  one  respect, — namely,  from  being  a  violent 
advocate  for  things  remaining  just  as  they 
had  been,  to  becoming  perfectly  indifi'erent  as  to 
what  changes  should  be  determined  upon.  This 
revolution  in  Sir  Stephen's  mind  was  not,  how- 
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ever,  surprising;  for,  as  his  political  opinions  had 
never  been  founded  on  principle,  and  as  his 
strenuous  advocacy  of  them  was  only  owing  to  the 
violence  of  his  temper  :  as  soon  as  his  personal 
affairs  required  constant  attention,  it  was  no  wonder 
he  should  cease  to  feel  interest  in  public  events,  and 
that  he  should  declare  (as  he  did  to  his  friend,  the 
Earl  of  Wilsborough),  "  that  he  considered  a 
political  argument  to  be  humbug,  for  it  always 
ended  in  every  man  thinking  that  was  right, 
which  most  favoured  his  own  interest." 

Though  from  this  characteristic  remark  of  Sir 
Stephen,  it  was  evident  he  no  longer  attached  that 
importance  to  political  opinions  which  he  did  at 
the  time  of  his  quarrel  with  Tremaine  :  for  the 
reason  above-mentioned,  this  indifference  still  did 
not  produce  any  corresponding  moderation  of 
feeling  against  his  former  adversary;  Sir  Stephen^s 
heart  and  temper  being  yet  unchanged.  Yes, 
temper  was  the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel,  though 
neither  of  the  disputants  thought  so  at  the  time, 
not  even  Tremaine  being  aware  of  it,  until  his 
increased  affection  for  Constance  made  him  reflect 
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on  what  he  could  honourably  give  up  for  her 
sake. 

Then  it  was  that  Tremaine  discovered  that  no 
denial  of  his  principles  would  effect  what  he 
wished  to  accomplish_,  as  the  dispute  originated 
in  excitability  on  his  own  part,  and  in  undue 
violence  on  that  of  Sir  Stephen's. 

The  same  discovery,  however,  was  not  made 
by  the  irritable  baronet,  for  though  he  had  be- 
come indifferent  to  the  principles  he  had  for- 
merly upheld,  he  still  hated  the  man  who  had 
maintained  contrary  ones  to  his  own,  and 
not  from  an  earnest  conviction  of  the  rectitude 
of  his  own  views,  but  because  that  man  would 
not  bend  in  servile  acquiescence  to  his  will. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  until  political  opinions  are 
founded  on  principle,  instead  of  on  the  impulses 
of  the  moment,  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  their 
steadiness,  or  of  their  ever  producing  good  results; 
for  what  country  can  be  well  governed,  the 
passions  and  feelings  of  whose  rulers  are  in  a 
continual  state  of  excitement  ? 

As,  however,  we  have  explained  that  Tremaine 
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did  not  relinquish  his  former  opinions  to  aid  his 
private  views,  but  only  endeavoured  to  restrain 
the  too  violent  expression  of  them,  the  excitement 
which  now  agitated  the  political  world,  was  not 
wholly  unfelt  by  him;  whilst  therefore  he  was 
occupied  in  his  search  for  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  whilst 
he  was  waiting  for  a  reply  to  the  letter  he  had 
addressed  to  that  ^individual,  at  New  York,  he 
likewise  gave  his  assistance  to  forward  the  great 
measure  then  before  Parliament,  and  which  he 
had  always  so  strenuously  upheld. 

Being  member  for  the  town  of  C ,  situated 

in  one  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  his  con- 
stituents naturally  expected  him  to  forward  what 
they  considered  as  their  interests  ;  therefore  Tre- 
maine  addressed  the  House  in  favour  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws ;  but'  though  he  thought  the 
experiment  should  be  tried,  of  what  such  a  mea- 
sure would  effect,  yet  he  was  not  so  sanguine  of 
the  result  as  were  many  of  his  party  :  he  saw  that 
some  evils  must  inevitably  arise  from  it,  as  well  as 
some  advantages  ;  evils  perhaps,  which  could  not 
at  that  time  be  foreseen,  but  which  might  prove 
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greater  than  those  then  existing,  and  which  the 
taking  off  the  duty  on  com  was  meant  to 
alleviate  ;— "  for  after  all,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Rackets, 
and  Alfred  Stanley,  with  whom  he  was  one  day 
conversing  on  the  subject,  "we  can  but  shift  the 
burden  :  no  measure  before  Parliament  can  create 
wealth,  and  we  can  do  little  more  than  endeavour 
to  raise  the  necessary  revenue,  by  taxing  those 
articles,  or  that  production,  the  consumption  of 
which  does  not  affect  the  indigent,  and  allow  what 
is  necessary  for  existence  to  be  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance for  all  to  partake  of  it." 

"But  in  allowing  corn  to  become  cheap,  by 
admitting  the  entrance  of  foreign  grain  free  of 
duty,  you  also  drain  the  country  of  its  gold  to  pay 
for  it,"  replied  Mr.  Rackets ;  "  and  to  what  that 
may  lead  us.  Heaven  otily  knows, — perhaps  to  a 
national  bankruptcy  !  " 

"  I  admit  that  unless  we  can  get  the  foreigner 
to  take  our  manufactures  in  exchange  for  corn," 
replied  Tremaine,  "many  evils  may  arise  from 
allowing  its  free  admission,  and  not  the  least  of 
them  will  be,  that  the  changes  in  the  regulation  of 
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the  duty  will^  at  the  first,  be  sure  to  create  specu- 
lators on  the  consequences  ;  and  those  speculators 
may^  on  the  first  opening  of  the  markets,  miscal- 
culate the  supply  required,  and  ruin  themselves, 
and  perhaps  others,  by  such  miscalculation/^ 

^'  Then  why  advocate  a  measure  fraught  with 
such  consequences  ?  "  asked  Alfred  Stanley,  who, 
being  an  under-secretary  to  one  of  her  Majesty^s 
ministers,  and  never  liking  trouble  himself, 
always  recommended  what  would  give  the  least 
trouble  to  others. 

^*^Why  not  let  all  things  remain  just  as  they 
are,  as  run  the  risk  of  making  them  worse  ?  '' 

"Because  they  will  not  remain  long  in  the 
state  they  are  at  present,  if  something  be  not 
very  soon  arranged  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes.  We  have  an  enormous 
population  yearly  increasing,  which,  if  not  sup- 
plied with  food,  will  either  die  of  starvation  in 
our  streets,  or  seize  on  the  wealth  of  the  rich 
to  obtain  it;  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the 
consequences  to  men  of  a  speculative  disposi- 
tion (and   such  only    are   likely   to    be  aff'ected 
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by  the  change  contemplated),  the  awful  calami- 
ties I  have  mentioned  must,  if  possible,  be 
averted." 

''^But  could  not  measures  be  so  framed  as 
to  avert,  likewise,  the  evils  which  you  describe  as 
likely  to  arise  from  the  change  ?  "  asked  Stanley, 
not  thinking  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  any 
changes,  since  no  better  prospects  could  be 
held  out,  than  those  which  Tremaine  stated. 

"  I  fear  not,"  replied  Tremaine  ;  "  because  those 
evils  will  arise  from  moral  causes,  proceeding 
from  the  too  eager  desire  of  men  to  accumulate 
wealth;  and  as  such  desires  cannot  be  checked 
by  legislative  measures,  the  speculators  themselves 
must  abide  the  consequences;  for  the  existence 
of  thousands  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  comparatively  a  few,  espe- 
cially as  those  few  will  not  be  necessarily 
ruined   by   the   proposed   measure." 

"  But  yet  as  their  being  saved  from  such  a 
catastrophe,  depends  on  their  inaction,  and  as 
such  conduct  prevents  their  obtaining  the 
wealth  which  is   as  necessary  to  their  existence 
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as  to  that  of  the  thousands  you  name;  the 
means  used  to  obtain  it  ought  not  to  be 
treated   as   criminal." 

"  Nor  do  I  treat  those  means  as  such,  except 
when  the  desire  of  obtaining  wealth  is  carried 
to  the  extent  of  leading  a  man  to  grow  heedless 
of  the  interests  of  others,  while  he  endeavours 
to  enrich  himself;  and  when,  too,  the  wealth 
thus  obtained,  is  accumulated  for  purposes  of 
useless  luxury,  and  not  for  what  is  necessary 
to  existence,   like  the   bread   we  now  tax." 

''That  brings  us  to  the  question  of,  what 
are  useless  luxuries,  and  what  is  wealth  and 
poverty  ?  "  replied  Alfred  Stanley ;  "  for  the  man 
with  only  the  clothes  on  his  back,  looks  on 
that  man  as  wealthy,  who  has  the  mere  shelter 
of  a  home ;  whilst  he,  on  the  contrary,  considers 
himself  poor,  because  that  home  is  perhaps  not 
so  commodious  as  that  of  his  neighbour :  and 
again,  if  we  proceed  higher  in  the  scale  of 
social  wealth,  we  shall  find  the  lady,  whose 
mansion  contains   but   one  drawing-room,  com- 
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plaining  of  the  poverty  which  prevents  her 
having  the  accommodation  of  two;  and  so 
advancing  until  we  arrive  at  the  castle  and  the 
palace.  Wealth  and  poverty  being  thus  so 
comparative,  besides  depending  on  the  posses- 
sion or  deprivation  of  what  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  enjoy,  and  which  our  bringing- 
up  and  education  have  made  us  consider  as 
necessaries  to  existence ;  how  can  we  determine 
what  may  be  called  superfluities  which  may  be 
taxed,  and  what  necessaries  on  which  there 
should  be    no   duties?" 

"  I  confess  that  the  line  to  be  drawn  is  difficult, 
for  the  reasons  you  name ;  yet  by  limiting  our- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  what  commodities 
are  necessary  to  existence,  we  may  discover  what 
are  superfluities.  We  must,  however,  limit  our- 
selves to  the  positive, — which  are,  bread,  common 
clothing,  shelter  for  the  head,  and  what  is  neces- 
sary for  warmth,  for  light,  and  for  cleanliness." 

"  But  surely  there  are  many  things  beyond 
what  you  have  named,  which  can  hardly  be  called 
articles  of  luxury?"  rephed  Stanley,  whose  mind 
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was  roaming  on  what  he  called  a  necessary 
beverage, — namely,  a  well-sweetened  cup  of 
coffee. 

'^  Many  things  beyond  what  I  have  named  are 
certainly  necessary  to  our  comfort/^  replied 
Tremaine  ;  "  but  then  only  in  as  much  as  whether 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  them  or  not,  making 
the  deprivation  of  them  felt  by  us.  The  duties, 
therefore,  on  whatever  adds  only  to  the  delicacy 
of  our  food,  or  the  richness  of  our  apparel,  we 
have  no  right  to  complain  of,  as  they  only  affect 
the  additions  we  make  to  gratify  our  taste,  or 
administer  to  our  vanity.  There  is  another  way, 
too,  of  determining  what  articles  of  consumption 
may  justly  be  taxed ;  and  that  is,  by  considering 
for  what  purposes  the  revenue,  raised  by  taxation, 
is  to  be  applied.  Now,  as  it  is  raised  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  life  and 
property,  partly  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  for  the  making  of  roads  and  other  con- 
veniences ;  a  wise  man,  though  he  would  willingly 
give  up  a  luxury  to  insure  such  advantages,  may 
yet,  with  justice,  grumble  at  being  called  upon  to 
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give  up  part  of  the  loaf  which  is  to  prevent  his 
children  from  "starving,  or  part  of  the  clothing 
which  is  to  cover  them,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up 
a  system  of  protection,  when  he  has  nothing  to 
protect,  or  for  conveniences  which  are  of  inferior 
consequence  to  him  than  having  sufficient  food  to 
eat,  or  clothing  to  wear.'^ 

'^  You  are  both  wandering  strangely  from  the 
point  of  what  will  be  the  real  evil  arising  from  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,^^  interrupted  Mr. 
Rackets,  "  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  only  be 
the  rain  of  the  speculator,  but  of  the  agricul- 
turist, bj  the  reduction  of  the  value  of  his 
production  to  below  a  remunerating  price. ^^ 

"In  that  supposition,  I  think  you  may  be 
supported  by  the  results  that  may  arise  the  first 
year  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty,^^  said  Tremaine, 
"though  only  in  the  first  year;  for  it  is  not 
likely  that  his  production,  which  is  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  valuable,  from  the 
increase  of  consumers,  will  continue  long  con- 
siderably reduced  in  price. ^^ 

"  But  still,^^  urged  Mr.  Rackets  in  reply,  "  as 

VOL.  II.  I 
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the  price  he  now  gets  for  his  corn,  enables  him  to 
give  double  the  wages  to  his  labourers,  and  like- 
wise to  pay  double  the  price  to  the  manufacturer 
for  his  goods,  to  that  which  he  will  be  enabled  to 
do  after  the  duty  on  foreign  corn  is  taken  off,  I 
do  not  see  what  advantage  will  arise  to  even  the 
poor  man,  from  that  measure." 

"Though  I  think  that  your  assertion  can 
hardly  be  proved,  or  at  least,  that  prices  and 
wages  will  not  be  in  the  proportion  you  state ; 
yet,  supposing  your  statement  to  be  fact,  you  yet 
forget  that  receiving  more  wages  to  buy  corn, 
does  not  increase  the  quantity;  for  after  the 
farmer  has  sold  all  his,  as,  on  account  of  the 
increased  population,  more  will  still  be  wanted, 
the  poor  man  must  yet  apply  to  the  foreigner  for 
it,  and  pay  a  tax  for  so  doing,  which  tax,  as  I 
before  observed,  ought  to  be  drawn  from  articles 
of  luxury  only." 

"  Supposing  I,  in  my  turn,  admit,  for  the  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  the  agriculturist  may  not  suffer 
from  the  measure  you  advocate,"  replied  Mr. 
Rackets,  who,  as  he  was  at  a  loss  to  reply  to 
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Tremaine^s  last  statement,  therefore  turned  to  a 
former  one,  "  yet  still,  as  you  admit  yourself,  the 
merchant  may  suffer ;  and  as  his  interest  ought 
to  be  protected  as  well  as  another^s,  how  will 
you  provide  against  great  commercial  distress  ?^^ 

"  Time  and  experience  can  alone  remedy  such 
consequences,^^  replied  Tremaine  ;  "  for  as  it  is  only 
at  the  fii'st  opening  of  our  markets  to  the 
foreigner,  that  those  of  a  speculating  spirit  are 
likely  to  be  drawn  in  by  miscalculating  the  supply 
required;  after  once  suffering  from  the  change, 
the  merchant  will  gain  knowledge  from  expe- 
rience, and  calculate  better  for  the  future;  but 
while  I  am  advocating  a  free  trade  in  corn,  and 
all  the  necessaries  of  existence,  I  do  not,  by  any 
means,  advocate  free  trade  in  any  article  of  use 
or  consumption  which  may  be  called  a  luxury, 
and  think  that  the  gradual  ruin  of  the  country 
wiU  be  the  result  of  such  a  system/^ 

Here  the  conversation  fell  into  a  discussion  of 

who  were  likely  to  vote  on  the  side  of  ministers 

and  who  against,  which  ended  in  Mr.  Racket^s 

declaring  it  as  his  conviction,   "  that  every  man 

i2 
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would  vote  according  to  what  he  thought  would 
be  for  his  own  interest,  and  that  even  Tremaine 
would  give  up  his  principles,  if  he  thought  he 
could  secure  what  he  liked  best  by  so  doing/^ 

Although  Tremaine  considered  he  had  abeady 
been  tempted  in  that  way,  and  had  resisted  the 
temptation,  he  had,  nevertheless,  to  learn,  that 
though  he  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  truth, 
circumstances  might  arise  which  would  make 
him  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  one 
unwilling  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  it ;  but  which 
character  he  must  submit  to  appear  in,  and  run 
the  risk  of  seeing  the  sneer,  which  he  knew  the 
remembrance  of  this  conversation  would  cause  to 
proceed  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Rackets,  rather 
than  act  contrary  to  what  was  his  duty  as  a 
Christian.  Before,  however,  Tremaine  was  called 
upon,  to  sacrifice  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  the 
appearance  of  being  a  consistent  character,  several 
events  occurred  which  we  must  relate  in  the  order 
in  which  they  took  place,  first  of  all  giving  a  glance 
at  the  conduct  of  Spencer. 

On  Tremaine' s  leaving  S ,  much  to  his  sur- 
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prise^  Spencer  had  refused  to  accompany  him^ 
alleging  as  a  reason  for  his  remaining  in  York- 
shire, that  he  intended  to  enjoy  a  little  shooting 
on  the  moors.  Tremaine,  who  saw  that  his  friend 
was  not  speaking  the  truth,  attributed  however 
his  conduct  to  Spencer^s  desire  to  serve  him  by 
being  able  to  acquaint  him  with  all  the  proceed- 
ings in  Sir  Stephen  Devereux'  family,  (which,  in 
case  of  the  arrival  of  Captain  Frazer,  Tremaine 
felt  would  be  desirable  information).  Spencer^s 
not  openly  avowing  this  motive  for  his  conduct, 
Tremaine  also  attributed  to  a  good  feeling, — 
namely,  to  his  friend^s  desire  not  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  accusation  of  having  persuaded  him 
to  act  as  a  spy  on  the  proceedings  in  Sir  Stephen^s 
family. 

But  such  was  only  Tremaine^s  interpretation 
of  Spencer^s  motive  for  dechning  to  accompany 
him  to  London,  which,  in  reality,  was  not  the 
true  one.  It  had  so  happened,  that  Sir  Stephen 
Devereux  was  not  aware  that  Spencer^s  coming  to 
S was  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  Tre- 
maine; and  therefore  on  occasion  of  his  accidentally 
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encountering  him  one  day  on  the  sands,  he  had 
poHtely  addressed  him,  having  previously  had  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  him.  This  circumstance 
had  led  Spencer,  on  his  friend's  account,  to  make 
a  call  at  the  house  of  Sir  Stephen ;  but  though 
his  first  visit  was  made  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
give  Tremaine  intelligence  from  Miss  Walton  of 
the  state  of  her  Mend's  health, — his  subsequent 

calls,  and  his  finally  remaining  at  S ,  had  much 

more  selfish  feelings  for  their  object. 

We  are  not,  however,  going  to  describe  the 
Hon.  Algernon  Spencer  as  being  an  atrocious 
villain,  who  was  about  to  attempt  to  supplant  his 
friend  in  the  alffections  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
for  he  was  no  such  character,  nor  was  any  such 
step  meditated  by  him;  nevertheless  he  had 
selfish  reasons  for  remaining  where  he  was, 
quite  independent  of  the  promotion  of  his 
friend's  happiness. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  Spencer's 
motives  for  lingering  behind  his  friend,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  February,  they  had 
ceased  to  exist,  for  at  that  period  he  was  seen 
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hurrying  to  the  railway  station,  with  a  countenance 
expressing  more  of  disappointment  and  chagrin 
than  it  usually  wore.  Why  he  was  thus  depressed, 

or  why  he  should  suddenly  leave  S ,  was  not 

known  either  to  Constance  or  to  Sir  Stephen; 
but  when  the  former,  who  regretted  his  departure 
on  account  of  hearing,  through  him,  intelligence 
of  Tremaine,  asked  Rose  "  if  she  knew  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  disappearance  ?  ^'  Rose  appeared 
evidently  conscious  of  the  reason,  and  replied, 
though  hesitatingly  (for  this  high-minded  girl 
did  not  Hke  making  an  evasion,  however  much  the 
usages  of  society  warranted  her  doing  so),  "that 
she  thought  Mr.  Spencer's  reasons  for  leaving 
thus  suddenly,  were  not  what  he  would  like  to 
have  publicly  made  known.^^ 

Constance  asked  no  further  questions,  but  for 
some  time  after,  never  mentioned  Mr.  Spencer's 
name,  even  though  she  longed  to  express  her 
regret  at  his  departure.  We  must  explain",  how- 
ever, the  cause  of  that  regret. 

Spencer's  departure,  though  not  appearing  to 
be  of  any  moment  to  Constance,  as  it  nevertheless 
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had  tlie  effect  of  cutting  off  all  communication 
between  her  and  Tremaine^  was  not  of  the  trivial 
nature  to  her  it  seemed :  this  circumstance 
causing  it  to  act  upon  her  health  and  spirits.  It 
had  so  happened  too,  that  owing  to  extreme  weak- 
ness (occasioned  by  her  more  serious  attack), 
confining  her  to  her  room,  that  Constance  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in  private 
to  Spencer  on  the  subject  of  her  lover,  thus 
causing  her  knowledge,  therefore,  of  his  exertions 
in  her  behalf  to  be  but  limited.  She  even  felt 
also,  not  fully  assured  of  his  continued  love ;  Rose 
having  dwelt,  from  prudential  motives,  as  little  as 
possible  on  the  subject  of  what  had  taken  place  at 
the  interview  she  had  had  with  him. 

This  uncertainty,  therefore,  caused  the  feelings 
of  Constance  to  be  kept  in  continual  agitation, 
unsupported  by  the  hope  of  hearing  some  intelli- 
gence of  Tremaine  through  Spencer,  which  agita- 
tion kept  undermining  her  health.  But  though 
the  dry,  morning  cough  became  harsher,  and 
though  the  hectic  glow  on  her  cheek  in  the  even- 
ing became  brighter,  still  the  cold-hearted    Sir 
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Stephen  listened  not  to  the  one,  nor  yet  regarded 
the  other,  but  continued  absorbed  in  his 
worldly  speculations;  his  daughter,  meanwhile, 
showing  evident  symptoms  that  she  might  soon 
neither  need  the  wealth  he  sought  to  regain,  nor 
longer  be  a  denizen  of  a  world,  which  he,  by  his 
evil  passions,  had  rendered  cold  and  cheerless 
to  her. 


i3 
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CHAPTEE     XIV 


The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorroAv  is  unknown ; 
No  trav'ller  ever  reached  that  blest  abode, 
Who  found  not  thorns  and  briars  on  his  road. 
COWPER. — 


On  a  cold  bleak  evening  in  March,  cold  and 
bleak  as  the  prevalence  of  the  north-east  wind 
usually  causes  that  month  to  be,  sat  John 
Shepherd  in  the  cell  in  York  Castle,  in  which, 
since  his  arrest,  he  had  been  confined.  He  was, 
at  the  time  we  mention,  expecting  a  last  visit 
from  his  wife,  previous  to  his  trial,  which  had 
been  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  following 
morning. 

The  assize  week  being  the  time  when  strangers 
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from  other  parts  of  the  county  usually  as- 
semble in  York,  that  week  is  the  one  chosen 
for  public  amusements,  and  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  the  trials  of  the  morning,  were  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  ball  at  night. 

The  propriety  of  this  arrangement  we  leave 
to  every  mind  to  determine ;  the  gay  dance 
may  be  necessary  to  take  off'  the  melancholy 
eff'ect  on  the  spirits,  which  the  witnessing  a 
criminal  trial  might  produce ;  but  there  seems 
to  us  inconsistency  in  this  ;  for  as  the  public 
execution  of  the  criminal  is  meant  to  make  a 
solemn  impression  on  the  lower  classes,  so 
hkewise,  the  witnessing  the  solemn  proceedings 
consequent  on  trials,  ought  to  be  judged  bene- 
ficial to  the  higher  ones,  and  not  be  followed 
immediately  by  what  is  calculated  to  remove 
such   impressions. 

But  to  leave  moralizing  on  the  subject,  and 
to  return  to  our  tale.  On  the  evening  of  which 
we  speak,  the  streets  of  York  were  crowded, 
and  the  shop  windows  were  hung  with  gay 
satins  and  brocades,  laces  and  ribbons,  as  poor 
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Jane  Shepherd  hurried  through  them  to  the 
prison  in  which  her  husband  was  confined,  in 
order  to  see  him  once  again  before  the  fol- 
lowing  important   morning. 

Little  Mary  was  Janets  only  companion  on 
this  sad  occasion;  who  wistfully  looked  around 
at  the  gay  shop  windows,  as  she  clung  to  her 
mother's  side,  thinking,  "how  cruel  it  was  of 
people,  who  could  afford  to  dress  in  silks  and 
satins,  to  put  her  father  in  prison."  Poor  child  ! 
she  reasoned  not  upon  the  consequences  of 
crime,  but  only  felt  that  her  father  was  a 
prisoner,  and  that  she  and  her  mother  were 
almost  starving,  whilst  others  were  able  to  obtain 
food  and  clothing  in  abundance. 

As  soon  as  Mary  and  her  mother  had  arrived 
at  the  prison,  and  had  been  shown  into  the  cell 
in  which  Shepherd  was  confined ;  the  poor  little 
girl  rushed  into  her  father's  arms,  and  after  laying 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  began  crying  as  though 
her  heart  would  break. 

"And  what  does  Mr.  Fairbrother  say  now  V 
asked  Jane  of  her  husband,  after  her  first  greeting 
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was  over,  and  after  she  had  sat  down  and  taken 
Mary  from  her  father^s  knee,  and  placed  her 
on  her  o^\ti  (for  there  were  only  two  seats  in 
the  chamber). 

''  He  says  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  nothing 
can  be  proved  positively  against  me,"  replied 
John,  with  a  sigh,  to  this  question. 

"  Oh  !  God  grant  it  may  be  so  !  "  ejaculated 
poor  Jane,  as  she  heard  this  hope  held  out, 
which  she  fervently  trusted  might  not  prove  a 
delusive  one. 

"  And  yet,"  continued  her  husband,  "  I  am 
undoubtedly  guilty,  and  I  often  think  I  should  not 
plead  "  Not  Guilty,"  even  to  save  my  life,  since, 
by  so  doing,  I  shall  be  telling  a  deliberate 
falsehood." 

"  But  oh,  John !  "  exclaimed  Jane,  in  reply, 
"you  surely  would  not  throw  away,  by  pleading 
guilty,  the  only  chance  you  have  of  saving  your 
life,  and  the  only  chance  you  have,  too,  of  saving 
your  poor  children  from  destruction."  And  Jane 
looked  at  httle  Mary  as  she  spoke. 

Should  I  die  with  a  lie  upon  my  lips,  then  ?" 
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asked  John  mournfully.  ^'  Oh  Jane  !  in  the  long 
dreary  hours  which  I  hare  passed  in  this  prison, 
I  hare  thought  much  of  death  and  of  eternity; 
for  from  both^  sooner  or  later^  there  is  no  escape. 
My  deaths  I  know^  will  not  atone  for  my  sins, 
nor  will  even  a  confession  of  my  guilt  do  that ; 
but  yet,  as  Dr.  Bowman  has  told  me,  and  pointed 
out  to  me,  in  the  word  of  God,  there  is  an 
atonement  for  all  who  repent;  and  ought  I  to 
lose  the  benefit  of  it,  by  continuing  to  deny 
my  guilt  ? '' 

"But  it  is  with  Eichard  Jones  that  the  guilt 
lies,"  answered  Jane,  wishing  to  evade  her 
husband^s  question;  ^'lie  was  the  leader  in  the 
path  of  sin — you  only  followed  :  it  is  he,  therefore, 
who  should  be  in  this  prison,  and   not  you." 

"I  might  have  resisted  his  evil  counsel," 
answered  John,  in  reply  to  his  wife's  statement, 
"and  1  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to 
follow  it;  for  I  was  given  more  learning  than 
he  was,  though  I  was  not  taught  to  be  good, 
along  with  it." 

"But,  dear    John,"  said  Jane,  continuing  the 
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ar^ment^  as  she  thought  of  another  reason  for 
her  husband^s  not  pleading  guilty,  "  should  your 
life  be  saved,  you  would  be  able  to  make  some 
amends  for  the  mischief  you  have  caused,  by 
restoring  to  Sir  Stephen  his  iron  safe ;  for  when 
you  are  at  liberty,  you  could  seek  Jones,  and 
get  it  from  him,  and  that  would  be  doing  some 
good,  whilst  your  death  would  be  of  no  service 
to  any  one,  nay,  even  worse,  for  it  would 
prevent  Sir  Stephen  getting  his  iron  safe,  and 
only   make  us  all   miserable/^ 

"But  restoring  it,  would  prove  me  to  have 
been  guilty  of  taking  it  away!"  cried  Shepherd 
in  reply  to  this  suggestion,  whilst  a  slight 
tinge  of  coloui-  spread  over  his  face,  which  showed, 
he  was  not,  ^vith  all  his  crimes,  insensible  to 
the  further  disgrace  of  being  considered  a  thief, 
as   well  as  an  incendiary. 

Jane,  however,  took  no  notice  of  the  con- 
clusion which  might  be  drawn  from  the  step 
she  had  advised,  but  only  of  the  consequences ; 
and     therefore   exclaimed — 

"  Oh  !  it  might  be  managed  some  way  without 
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doing  that ;"  and  then  added,  as  a  further  induce- 
ment to  her  husband  to  accede  to  her  desire, 
'^  there  would  be  great  comfort  in  seeing  poor 
Miss  Devereux  happy  again,  after  all  the  misery 
we  have  caused  her;  for,  poor  thing,  she  takes 
sadly  to  heart  the  loss  of  all  the  fine  things  she 
once  had.  I  saw  her  in  a  carriage  just  now, 
looking  the  very  picture  of  death.^^ 

"And  that  is  all  my  doing,^'  sorrowfully 
ejaculated  Shepherd,  as  he  placed  his  hands  over 
his  eyes,  as  if  to  endeavour  thus  to  shut  out  the 
sight,  which  his  wife  had  presented  to  his 
imagination,  of  the  pale  face  of  the  gentle  lady  he 
had  injured.  The  effort,  however,  was  vain;  for 
the  poor  prisoner  soon  after  raised  his  head,  and 
exclaimed  with  energy, — "  Oh !  could  we  see 
beforehand  the  fruit  of  one  evil  thought,  how 
quickly  would  we  reject  it  from  our  hearts,  nor 
ever  listen  to  those  who  would  lead  us  to  commit 
sin.  I  feel  my  desire  of  revenge  will  cause  my 
own  death,  and  perhaps  the  death  of  her  who 
wished  to  save  me,  but  whom  I  cursed  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  heart.^^ 
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"  But  whom  you  can  now  make  happy  if  you 
take  the  means  to  save  your  own  life/'  interposed 
poor  Jane,  again  urging  the  pleading  "not 
guilty/' 

'^But  no  restitution  of  property  can  save  her 
from  death,  if  she  is,  as  you  say,  dying,''  sighed 
forth  Shepherd,  looking  mournful. 

"  Oh  !  but  if  she  were  rich,"  answered  Jane, 
"  she  could  be  made  well  again,  for  the  rich  can 
get  clever  doctors,  and  every  thing  they  want ;  or 
she  could  be  taken  to  Rome,  or  some  foreign  part 
where  every  one  is  cured.  It  is  not  like  us  poor 
people,  who,  when  once  we  are  ill,  cannot  be  made 
better  for  want  of  means.  No,  no  :  if  you  get 
Jones  to  give  up  the  chest.  Miss  Devereux  will 
soon  be  made  herself  again,  and  then  you  will 
have  no  need  to  regret  having  told  a  lie,  when 
such  good  comes  of  it." 

Though  this  argument  the  poor  wife  considered 
conclusive,  not  so  did  the  husband. 

"  Ah,  but  Jane,"  said  he,  gravely,  "  you  must 
remember  that  we  are  told,  '  Not  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come  from  it.'     You,  Jane,  formerly 
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used  to  try  to  persuade  me  to  leave  off  my  evil 
courses,  and  tell  me  no  good  could  ever  come  of 
any  of  them.  How  often  have  you  said^  too,  that 
the  hares  I  caught  unlawfully,  used  to  stick  in 
your  throat,  and  do  you  no  good  the  eating  of 
them ;  and  now  you  wish,  that  what  perhaps 
may  be  my  last  word,  should  be  a  false- 
hood.^^ 

"  But  it  was  Jones  who  lighted  the  match,^' 
replied  Jane  to  this  reproach,  returning  to  her  old 
argument  once  more,  in  the  hope  that,  if  she 
could  only  quiet  the  conscience  of  her  husband, 
by  persuading  him  he  was  not  so  very  guilty,  she 
might  effect  what  she  wished  so  ardently  to 
accomplish. 

To  this  observation,  however.  Shepherd  only 
shook  his  head,  for  he  knew  he  was  as  guilty  as 
Jones,  and  beheved  the  only  true  way  of  showing 
his  repentance,  would  be  to  acknowledge  that 
guilt,  and  pay  the  forfeit  with  his  life.  In  vain, 
therefore,  his  poor  wife  continued  to  argue ;  vainly 
she  endeavoured  to  extract  the  promise  she  so 
much   longed   to   obtain;    still  he  continued   to 
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resist ;  until  at  length,  further  remonstrances 
were  put  an  end  to,  by  the  turnkey  entering  the 
cell,  and  telUng  Jane  "  that  it  was  the  hour  for 
him  to  lock  up  the  prison  for  the  night,  and  that 
she  must  now  go  away/^ 

At  hearing  this  summons,  poor  Jane  began  to 
weep  bitterly,  and,  finally,  in  the  agony  of  her 
fear,  to  seize  the  hands  of  her  husband,  in  order 
more  urgently  to  enforce  his  compliance  to  her 
last  request.  Vain,  however,  were  all  her  pleadings  : 
Shepherd  still  contended  he  ought  to  plead  guilty  ; 
therefore  poor  Jane  had  to  leave  the  ceU  with  an 
aching  heart,  as  no  promise  could  she  obtain  from 
her  husband, — Shepherd's  last  word  only  being, 
"  perhaps. '' 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  above  conversation,  that 
John  Shepherd  truly  repented  of  the  crime  he 
had  committed,  and  bitterly  regretted  having 
followed  the  e\dl  suggestions  of  Jones. 

The  rich  and  the  poor  are,  in  some  respects, 
subject  to  the  same  temptations;  for  both 
classes  have  their  leaders  and  their  followers,  and 
in  both,   the   leaders   into  evil   paths  are  more 
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numerous  than  those  of  an  opposite  description. 
The  ignorant  and  brutal  Jones  had^  unfortu- 
nately, gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of 
poor  Shepherd,  which  he  was  unable  to  resist; 
and  thus  the  latter  had  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
by  this  wretched  man  into  paths  of  wickedness, 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  such  a  leader,  he 
would  not  voluntarily  have  chosen.  What  a 
weight  of  guilt,  therefore,  do  those,  then,  who 
lead  others  astray,  cause  to  fall  on  their  own 
heads !  for  they  thus  become  answerable,  not 
only  for  the  evil  consequences  of  their  own 
wicked  actions,  but  likewise,  in  some  measure,  for 
the  consequences  resulting  from  the  conduct  of 
those  whom  they  have  thus  led.  And  as  we 
should  see  (were  we  able  to  trace  the  effects  of 
only  one  misdeed)  much  misery  caused  therefrom, 
which  no  future  good  conduct  of  ours  could  ever 
have  the  power  to  cancel ;  how  much  more  should 
we  have  to  answer  for,  if,  in  addition  to  our  own 
evil  actions,  we  should  likewise  make  ourselves 
responsible  for  those  of  another !  Leaders,  it  is 
true,  may  give    high-sounding   names    to   their 
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actions,  and  laud  their  own  deeds ;  but  we  should 
look  calmly  at  the  results,  and  then  judge  by 
these  tests,  whether  those  who  would  lead  us 
are  to  be  trusted,  or  whether  they  are  calling 
things  by  their  right  names. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


'  Come,  disappointment,  come. 

Not  in  thy  terrors  clad, — 
Come  in  thy  meekest,  saddest  guise, 
Thy  chastening  rod  but  terrifies 
The  restless  and  the  bad. 
But  I  recline 
Beneath  the  shrine, 
And  round  my  brow  resigned  thy  peaceful  cypress  twine. 

Though  fancy  flies  away. 

Beneath  the  hollow  tread  ; 
Yet  meditation,  in  her  cell, 
Hears  with  faint  eye  the  lingering  kuell. 
That  tells  her  hopes  are  dead. 
And  though  a  tear 
By  chance  appear. 
Yet  she  can  smile  and  say,  my  all  was  not  laid  here." 

Henry  Kirke  Whiti 


A  FORTNIGHT  previous  to  the  day  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  John  Shepherd,  Sir  Stephen  Devereux 
and  his  family  arrived  in  York.  No  splendid 
mansion,  however,  was  taken  by  the  ruined 
baronet,  nor  did  he  even  secure  comfort  in  the 
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choice  of  his  abode,  an  ulterior  purpose  which  he 
had  in  view,  causing  him  to  engage  more  humble 
apartments  than  even  the  disordered  state  of  his 
affairs  rendered  necessary. 

From  the  character  we  have  drawn  of  Sir 
Stephen  Devereux,  it  may  be  judged,  that  this  line 
of  proceeding  did  not  arise  from  any  laudable 
motive,  such  as  an  anxious  desire  to  meet  all  his 
engagements ;  no !  this  hard-hearted  man  was 
governed  by  feelings  little  akin  to  high- 
mindedness  in  this  arrangement,  originating,  as 
it  did,  in  a  contrary  sentiment.  Sir  Stephen, 
feeling  not  quite  assured  of  being  able  to  recover 
his  lost  property,  wished  to  hold  in  prospect  the 
resource  of  falling  back  upon  his  old  plan  of 
giving  Constance  in  marriage  to  Captain  Frazer. 
With  this  view,  therefore,  in  the  choice  of  his 
temporary  dwelling.  Sir  Stephen  rather  avoided, 
than  otherwise,  studying  the  requirements  of  his 
daughter ;  justifying,  however,  this  conduct  (cruel 
and  harsh  as  it  was,  in  the  suffering  state  of 
Constance),  by  arguing  to  himself,  that  it  was 
better  she  should  be  aware  of  the  deprivations  she 
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would  have  to  endure^  in  case  of  her  refusing  to 
fulfil  her  promise,  than  that  she  should  encounter 
them  unprepared.  Sir  Stephen  closed  his  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  the  life  of  his  child  hung,  as  it  were, 
upon  a  thread,  which  too  keen  a  breath  of  air 
might  suddenly  snap  asunder. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  an  apartment  mean  in 
the  extreme,  that  a  few  days  previous  to  the  day 
of  trial,  sat  the  once  proud  daughter  of  Sir 
Stephen  Devereux.  Had,  however,  the  apart- 
ment been  furnished  with  every  luxurious  orna- 
ment which  art  could  devise,  had  it  aflForded  every 
comfort  necessary  to  her  delicate  state,  the 
unhappy  Constance  Devereux  could  not  have 
felt  otherwise  than  overwhelmed  with  accumu- 
lated misery. 

On  the  one  hand,  she  knew  that  if  Shepherd's 
life  were  spared,  her  marriage  with  Captain  Frazer 
would  be  urged  upon  her  immediately ;  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  could  not  desire  that  hfe 
to  be  taken,  since  there  being  no  tidings  from 
America  to  prove  Tremaine  not  to  be  a  slanderous 
villain,    as   Sir   Stephen   contended   he  was,  the 
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death  of  the  poor  wretched  criminal  would  but 
allow  her  to  drag  on,  for  perhaps  a  few  months 
longer,  an  existence  which  afforded  her  no  means 
of  enjoyment,  nor  yet  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  others. 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  Constance  as  she 
sat  in  an  apartment  replete  with  annoyances. 
It  was  low  and  confined ;  and  looking,  as  it  did, 
into  a  street  exceedingly  narrow,  the  air  she 
breathed  was  oppressive  and  impure.  This  was 
not  all,  however,  for  columns  of  smoke,  descending 
from  an  ill-built  chimney,  frequently  so  irritated 
her  now  continued  cough,  that  the  pain  she 
experienced  in  consequence,  added  much  to  her 
other  sufferings.  But  though  every  thing  which  sur- 
rounded her  looked  miserable  and  forlorn ;  though 
the  soiled  and  faded  curtains,  and  the  stained  and 
threadbare  carpet,  (which  formed  the  furniture 
of  the  room)  presented  something  revolting  to  the 
view  of  one  accustomed,  as  Constance  had  been, 
to  behold  only  what  was  beautiful ;  still  patiently 
she  sat,  enduring  with  calmness,  and/  without 
murmuring,  not  merely  the  deprivations  we  have 
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named,  but  likewise  the  ever  increasing  irritability 
of  her  father^s  temper ;  which,  when  its  violence 
broke  forth,  now  sent  a  thrill  of  anguish  through 
her  trembling  frame. 

"You  must  learn  to  be  more  economical, 
Constance,''  said  Sir  Stephen  (addressing  her 
thus,  in  pursuance  of  his  cruel  intention),  whilst 
seated  at  breakfast  in  this  uncomfortable  apart- 
ment. "  It  is  very  odd  you  will  persist  in  buying 
muffins,  when  you  know  that  bread  is  less 
expensive,  and,  besides,  better  for  you." 

"  Catherine  bought  them  for  me  without  my 
knowledge,''  answered  Constance,  "  and  she  made 
the  purchase  because  she  thought  I  ate  nothing, 
and  wished  to  tempt  me." 

''  You  must  attend  more  to  what  is  ordered 
into  the  house,"  continued  Sir  Stephen,  ''  for  we 
have  little  to  spare,  and  must  not  indulge  in 
luxuries,  merely  because  an  ignorant  servant 
wishes  us  to  partake  of  them.  I  see,  too,  you  do 
not  eat  the  muffin,  even  though  it  was  bought 
expressly  for  you." 

It  would  have  been  extraordinary  if  Constance 
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could  have  eaten  it,  in  lier  present  delicate  state, 
whilst  thus  descanted  upon. 

"  Dry  toast  satisfies  me/^  resumed  the  baronet, 
who,  according  to  his  plan,  practised  even  self- 
denial  (a  virtue  he  had  never  previously  ex- 
hibited), in  order  to  appear  to  his  daughter  in  the 
character  of  a  martyr  to  her  obstinacy. 

It  happened  on  this  occasion,  however,  that  the 
toast  being  burnt  in  one  corner.  Sir  Stephen's 
patience  was  not  equal  to  carry  out  his  intention. 
He  now  rose  from  his  seat,  therefore,  hastily  walked 
across  the  floor,  making  it  shake  under  him  with 
his  heavy  step,  and  then  rang  the  bell  with  violence. 

"  It  is  abominable  the  way  in  which  you  burn 
my  toast  every  morning,^^  cried  the  angry 
baronet  to  an  indifferently  arrayed  girl  who  at- 
tended his  summons, — "send  me  up  some  more, 
properly  toasted,  immediately,  and  let  me  never 
see  it  burnt  again.^^ 

"  But  we  have  no  more  bread  in  the  house,^' 
replied  the  girl  abruptly,  who,  being  a  stranger, 
had   not   yet    been   taught   by    Sir    Stephen   to 
deceive,  in  order  to  evade  his  violence. 
k2 
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"  Constance,  how  is  this  !  ^^  cried  Sir  Stephen, 
turning  now  towards  his  daughter,  his  wrath  being 
apparently  about  to  explode  against  his  suffering 
child. 

"  You  never  gave  me  the  money  you  promised 
last  week,  and  you  desired  me  not  to  run  up  any 
bills,"  faltered  the  invalid. 

Sir  Stephen  seeing  it  was  his  own  fault  that 
there  was  no  bread,  now  produced  some 
silver,  though  his  purse  did  not  appear  to  con- 
tain much. 

"  You  said  you  would  give  me  thirty  pounds," 
continued  Constance,  thinking  this  not  an  unfa- 
vourable moment  to  obtain  a  sum  sufficient 
to  discharge  unavoidable  accounts  with  necessary 
tradesmen. 

"  I  did  so,  it  is  true,"  answered  Sir  Stephen, 
hesitating  in  his  turn ;  ^'  but  unfortunately  I  have, 
since   that   time,   had   some   calls    from    several 

railway  companies,  and in  short,  the  money 

is  gone  !  " 

"  Cannot  you  borrow  some  from  a  friend  ?  Sir 
Charles  Cokeham  is  kind-hearted:    or  mortgage 
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any  property — or  effect  a  loan  on  interest  V  sug- 
gested Constance,  who  had  some  confused 
ideas  that  there  were  means  which  might  be 
adopted  to  obtain  what  was  necessary  for  cur- 
rent expenses. 

"  Borrow  !  ^^  cried  Sir  Stephen.  "  Do  you  think 
I  would  condescend  to  borrow  ?  No,  no — I  will 
not  do  that  until  I  have  a  certain  prospect  of  re- 
covering my  deeds  and  papers,  as  otherwise  I 
might  never  be  able  to  repay  the  lender.^^ 

Constance  looked  down,  and  sighed.  She  had 
the  day  previously  (feeling  faint  and  feverish  from 
not  having  been  able  to  eat  anything  solid),  expe- 
rienced a  longing  desire  for  a  jelly  :  not  possess- 
ing, however,  the  money  to  purchase  it,  she  had 
gone  without  the  cooling  refreshment. 

"  Eose  has  often  urged  me  to  accept  money, — 
may  I  not  borrow  a  little  from  her  ? ''  asked  Con- 
stance, plaintively. 

"  From  Miss  Walton  !  who  acts  as  youi'  nurse, 
and  to  whom  you  should  present  a  gift,  rather 
than  ask  from  her  a  loan  ?  No,  no,  that  must  not 
be  !  "  cried  Sir  Stephen — adding,  whilst  he  struck 
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the  table  violently,  forgetful  that  his  poor  fragile 
daughter  would  feel  every  nerve  vibrate  at  the 
sound, — ''  in  a  few  day^s  time,  however,  that  vile 
incendiary  will,  I  hope,  receive  his  just  doom, — I 
shall  recover  my  property,  and  then  all  will  be 
well  again. ^' 

All  might  be  well  again,  though  only  in  one 
sense  with  Sir  Stephen ;  but  would  all  be  equally 
so  with  his  unhappy  daughter  ? 

"  Alas,  no  ! ''  thought  Constance,  as  she  turned 
shivering  from  a  bitter  blast,  which  entered  the 
room  from  a  window  opened  by  Sir  Stephen  to  let 
out  the  smoke. 

"  No,  it  will  never  more  be  well  with  me,*' 
sighed  the  poor  sufferer,  continuing  her  reflections 
in  her  own  chamber,  to  which  she  retired,  cold  and 
cheerless  as  it  was. 

"  No,  /  cannot  rejoice  in  the  death  of  poor 
Shepherd;  for  though  it  may  release  me  from 
a  repulsive  engagement,  and  may  procure  for 
me  a  few  more  comforts,  there  will  yet  be  no  hap- 
piness for  me  on  earth,  nor  any  peace  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.'' 
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And  then  Constance  thought  how  different  all 
might  have  been,  if  uncontrolled  passions  had  not 
agitated  the  bosoms  of  her  father  and  her  lover. 
Yes,  she  might  now  have  sat  a  smihng,  joyous 
bride,  dispensing  happiness  or  affording  comfort 
to  all  who  surrounded  her.  Visions  of  a  cheerful 
home,  enjoyed  in  company  with  him  to  whom  her 
heart  had  long  been  so  devotedly  attached  (per- 
haps even  too  devotedly),  crowded  on  her  imagi- 
nation, as  cold  and  trembling  she  lay, — thus 
recurring  mournfully  to  what  '^  might  have 
been." 

The  remembrance,  too,  of  past  times,  which 
could  never  be  recalled — of  comforts  whicli  had 
been  enjoyed,  but  which  a  dispensation  over  which 
she  had  no  control,  had  suddenly  removed  from 
her  possession,  arose  also  to  her  mind,  and,  by  the 
sad  contrast,  made  her  weep. 

But  though  Constance  mourned  long  in  spirit 
over  the  contemplation  of  the  past ;  though  bitter 
were  the  tears  she  shed,  in  this  her  hour  of  lonely 
meditation:  at  length  a  smile,  bearing  in  its 
sweetness   a  heavenly  character,  began   to   play 
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around  her  lips, — it  proclaimed  there  was  a  vic- 
tory of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh ;  and  the  gentle 
murmuring  prayer  she  breathed,  as  turning  her 
head  on  her  pillow,  she  now  composed  herself  to 
sleep,  showed  most  triumphantly  from  its  pious 
resignation,  that  the  long-struggling  soul  had  at 
length  found  comfort,  and  that  the  weary  spirit 
had  at  last  found  rest. 

When  Rose,  who  had  been  absent  on  a  visit, 
entered  the  room,  she  found  Constance  slumber- 
ing on  her  bed.  Weak  and  weary  as  this  proved 
her  to  be  (for  it  was  yet  the  early  part  of  the  day), 
Rose  could  not  but  rejoice  to  see  her  thus ;  for 
there  was  a  calm  and  happy  smile  resembling  that 
of  childhood,  seated  upon  her  countenance,  which 
illuminating  its  features,  showed  that  all  was 
peace  within. 

But  though  it  was  thus  with  Constance, — 
though  the  accumulated  trials  she  had  been  called 
upon  to  encounter, — nay,  with  which  she  was  yet 
struggling,  before  perfect  resignation  to  the 
Divine  Will  could  be  obtained,  were  almost  beyond 
human  endurance,  Rose  alone  was  aware  of  such 
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being  the  case,  for  as  a  lovely  poetess  has  beauti- 
fully expressed — 

"  Warriors  and  statesman  have  their  meed  of  praise. 

And  what  they  do  or  suffer,  men  record ; 
But  the  long  sacrifice  of  women's  days 

Passes  Avithout  a  thought,— without  a  word  : 
And  many  a  holy  struggle  for  the  sake 

Of  duties  sternly,  faithfully  fulfilled,— 
For  which  the  anxious  mind  must  watch  and  wake, 
'  And  the  strong  feelings  of  the  heart  be  stilled, 
Goes  by  unheeded  as  the  summer  wind, 
And  leaves  no  memory  and  no  trace  behind," 
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CHAPTER   XVL 


'  Now  call  we  our  hig-h  court  of  parliament, 
And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel. 
That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best  governed  nation." 

Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, — 
The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 

No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will " 

Hamlet. 


The  sun  shone  remarkably  bright  for  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  on  the  morning  appointed  for  the 
trial  of  poor  Shepherd,  and  consequently  crowds 
of  strangers,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
county,  assembled  early  in  the  criminal  court  to 
witness  it.  When  the  judge,  therefore,  and  the 
bar,  took  their  seats,  every  place  not  appropriated 
to  them  exclusively,  was  occupied,  and  great  was 
the  anxiety  depicted  on  every  countenance;  for 
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Sir  Stephen  Devereux,  being  well-known,  the  trial 
of  the  man  accused  of  setting  fire  to  his  property, 
naturally  created  a  great  interest. 

Poor  Shepherd^s  trial,  however,  was  not  the 
first  which  had  to  be  heard,  which  circumstance 
proved  a  great  disappointment  to  most  of  the 
crowd  not  acquainted  with  this  arrangement,  who 
cared  not  to  listen  to  what  they  did  not  come  to 
hear, — namely,  the  trial  of  a  man  accused  of 
having  stolen  a  goose. 

This  unexpected  case  proved  provokingly  long, 
but  it  came  at  length  to  an  end,  when  the  stealer 
of  the  goose,  having  been  conducted  from  the  bar, 
John  Shepherd  was  brought  in  to  take  his  place. 
All  eyes  were  instantly  turned  upon  the  poor 
prisoner,  as  he  entered,  who, — his  head  leaning 
on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
looked  the  picture  of  despair,  and  at  least  deserv- 
ing the  pity  of  the  multitude  assembled  to  pass 
judgment  upon  him.  There  was  a  slight  commo- 
tion in  the  crowd  for  some  time  after  the  prison- 
er's appearance,  but  it  subsided  as  soon  as  the 
anxious  gazers  saw  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury 
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enter^  who  advanced  forward,  and  declared  a  true 
bill  had  been  found  against  John  Shepherd  for 
the  destruction  of  Conisborough  Hall,  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  September,  1845. 

This  announcement  was  followed  by  a  pause 
of  a  few  minutes,  before  the  business  of  the  court 
was  proceeded  with,  during  which  the  prisoner 
kept  his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  ground; 
at  length  the  time  came  for  his  being  asked 
the  solemn  question,  whether  he  pleaded  guilty, 
or  not  guilty,  to  the  charge  brought  against  him; 
which  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  demanded  in  an 
audible  voice. 

Another  pause  of  some  minutes  ensued,  during 
which,  the  expectant  crowd  continued  to  regard 
the  prisoner,  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  but  who, 
instead  of  immediately  replying  to  the  question 
addressed  to  him,  only  raised  his  head  from  his 
breast  and  looked  wildly  around. 

Fearfully  anxious  was  the  glance  that  poor 
Shepherd  now  cast  on  the  assembled  multitude, 
and  long  it  was  before  he  attempted  to  speak. 
What  he  expected  would  be  the  result  of  his  delay 
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in  answering  the  usual  demand,  no  one  however 
could  divine ;  though  jfrom  its  prolongation,  it  was 
evident  he  hoped  something  might  occur,  to 
determine  its  nature.  At  length,  on  his  eye 
catching  a  glance  of  some  object  in  the  distance, 
he  seemed  to  decide  on  what  reply  to  make ; 
for  immediately  afterwards  he  pronounced,  though 
with  a  hesitating  voice,  the  words,  "Not  guilty/' 

Though  this  declaration  was  heard  by  all  in 
that  court  with  interest;  it  was  heard  by.  one, 
with  an  intensity  of  feeling  which,  though  it 
could  not  be  called  joy,  was  yet  something  ap- 
proaching to  it  j  for  poor  Jane  Shepherd,  as  she 
heard  her  husband's  reponse,  felt  hope  once  more 
revive  in  her  heart, — hope  to  which  she  had  long 
been  a  stranger. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  Jane  ought 
not  to  have  urged  her  husband  to  deny  his 
guilt,  and  that  she  should  have  supported  him  in 
his  intention  of  confessing  it.  Such  conduct 
however,  was  beyond  poor  Jane's  power;  she 
could  have  made  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  life 
to  save  his,  if  that  could    have  effected    it;  but 
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she  could  not  bring  herself  to  the  point  of  al- 
lowing him  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  his^  to  prove 
his  repentance.  Jane  Shepherd  was  but  a  tender- 
hearted^ loving  woman,  and  no  stern  iron- 
hearted  heroine. 

But  to  return  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court : 
after  every  thing  was  arranged  according  to 
legal  form,  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  opened 
the  pleadings  by  a  simple  but  forcible  statement 
against  the  prisoner,  founded  on  the  alleged 
facts  of  the  case.  These  were,  his  rancorous 
hatred  against  Sir  Stephen,  extended  even  to  his 
unoffending  daughter ;  his  threats  of  vengeance ; — 
his  absconding  secretly  with  his  family  a  week 
after  the  fire; — the  articles  discovered  on  the 
premises  recently  occupied  by  him ; — his  conceal- 
ment   at    S ;    and   finally,  his   actual   arrest 

while  stepping  on  board  the  vessel  destined  to 
convey  him  beyond  the  reach  of  justice.  The 
examination  of  the  witnesses,  the  first  called 
upon  to  prove  these  facts,  next  succeeded ;  the 
first  summoned  being  the  lady's  maid  of  Miss 
Devereux,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Catherine 
Stevens. 
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This  witness  however,  was  not  brought  up 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner;  but  simply 
to  state  the  fact  of  the  iron  chest  having  been 
seen  by  her  on  the  night  in  question,  borne 
down  the  staircase  on  the  shoulders  of  Gregory, 
when,  during  the  fire,  as  it  may  be  remembered, 
she  followed  him  with  his  burden. 

Sometimes  an  animated  relation  of  past  scenes, 
which,  though  previously  known  to  the  hearers, 
has  never  before  been  heard  by  them  described  in 
such  terms,  not  only  revives  and  increases  the 
interest  in  the  same  to  a  powerful  degree ;  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  imagination  consi- 
derably adds  to  their  importance.  Such  was  the 
case  in  this  instance ;  for  when  the  agitated 
witness,  whilst  giving  her  evidence,  began  sob- 
bing over  the  fate  of  poor  Gregory ;  a  feeling  of 
excitement  against  the  prisoner,  as  the  cause 
of  his  untimely  death,  was  created  in  the 
minds  not  only  of  the  spectators  of  the  trial, 
but,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  in  those 
of  the  jury   themselves. 

The  counsel  for  the  Crown,  however,  remained 
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uninfluenced,  as  lie  knew  the  fate  of  poor  Gregory 
was  not  the  point  necessary  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  affect  the  verdict.  But  such 
was  not  the  case  with  the  prisoner's  counsel,  who 
seeing  the  public  feeling  was  going  against  his 
client,  became  eager  to  begin  his  cross-examina- 
tion. He  was  aware  he  could  not  throw  any 
doubt  on  the  circumstance  of  there  being  an  iron 
safe ;  but  though  this  was  the  case,  still  he  thought 
he  could  turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers  from  dwell- 
ing on  events  calculated  to  increase  their  horror 
of  the  incendiary,  and  that,  too,  to  others  of  a  less 
exciting  character.  When  his  turn  came,  therefore, 
to  cross-examine  the  witness,  he  began  by  making 
a  joke  of  the  interest  she  expressed,  in  her  evi- 
dence, as  to  the  fate  of  her  fellow  servant,  insinu- 
ating that  it  could  only  be  the  eyes  of  love  which 
could  see  the  iron  safe  and  its  bearer,  through  the 
thick  folds  of  a  blanket,  in  which  she  acknow- 
ledged she  had  been  enveloped  at  the  time  of  her 
flight.  Though  the  counsel  was  aware,  whilst 
pursuing  this  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  that 
it  was  absurd  and  frivolous  :  he  knew  likewise. 
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that  the  end  to  be  accomplished  by  it  was  not  so  ; 
he  therefore  continued  in  this  strain  until  he  saw 
the  effect  he  intended  was  produced, — namely,  a 
diminution  of  excitement  against  his  client. 

The  next  two  witnesses  examined  testified,  in 
addition  to  other  statements,  to  having  frequently 
heard  Shepherd  express  himself  violently  against 
Sir  Stephen,  and  one  of  them  alleged,  '^  that  Shep- 
herd had  not  confined  his  anathemas  to  Sir 
Stephen  alone,  but  that  Miss  Devereux  was  in- 
cluded in  them.^^  This  circumstance  naturally 
excited  the  court  once  more  against  the  accused ; 
for  Mrs.  Stanton,  who  had  been  subpoenaed  as  a 
witness  to  prove  the  ill-will  of  the  prisoner  against 
Sir  Stephen^s  family, — on  taking  her  place  in  the 
box,  described  in  minute  detail,  the  scene  in 
Shepherd's  cottage,  formerly  related;  and  thus 
confirmed  the  testimony  of  the  preceding 
witness. 

Facts  like  these,  the  prisoner's  counsel  could 
not  altogether  nullify,  though  he  succeeded  in 
somewhat  lessening  the  effect  the  knowledge  of 
them  occasioned,  by  his  manner  of  cross-exami- 
nation. 
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Other  witnesses  proved  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
to  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  poaching,  and 
latterly  of  having  had  some  connexion  with  smug- 
glers, to  which  the  fisherman,  who  was  to  have 
conducted  him  and  his  family  to  the  Dutch 
vessel,  bore  evidence.  These  latter  circumstances, 
however,  but  partially  influenced  the  opinions  of 
the  court,  as  only  the  gentlemen  who  were  present 
who  had  game  to  preserve,  looked  upon  the  crime 
of  poaching  with  horror,  and  smuggling  is  rarely 
regarded  as  an  ofi'ence  of  serious  import. 

And  now  came  the  turn  of  the  last  and  most 
important  witness  to  take  his  place  in  the  box, 
which  he  did  with  such  a  confident  air^  that  every 
one  felt  the  prisoner's  fate  would  be  decided  by 
his  evidence. 

This  witness  was  no  other  than  the  man  who 
succeeded  Shepherd  in  the  cottage  he  formerly 
occupied,  and  who  had  dug  up  the  corks,  on  the 
seals  of  which  the  name  of  Sir  Stephen  Devereux' 
wine  merchant  was  stamped,  and  likewise  by  Sir 
Stephen's  peculiar  lock,  sworn  to  as  attached  to 
the  iron  safe,  on  the  fatal  night  of  the  fire.    Long 
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and  minute  therefore  was  the  examination  he  un- 
derwent from  the  counsel  for  the  Crown^  as  on 
his  evidence  the  being  able  to  prove  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner  principally  appeared  to  rest.  After 
his  testimony  was  concluded,  there  was,  for  a  short 
time,  a  dead  silence  in  the  court,  interrupted 
only  by  some  suppressed  sobs,  which  apparently 
proceeded  from  the  breast  of  a  child.  After 
a  little  while,  however,  the  impressions  of  the 
court  against  the  prisoner  became  manifest ;  for 
the  last  witness,  Thomas  Davison,  had  delivered 
his  evidence  against  Shepherd  so  decidedly,  and 
in  such  important  tones,  that  he  had  convinced 
almost  every  one  there  present  of  the  wretched 
prisoner's  guilt.  But  the  cross-examination 
was  yet  to  follow ;  which  Mr.  Fairbrother  began 
by  asking  the  witness,  in  a  solemn  tone  of  voice, 
(after  looking  at  his  notes,  and  reminding  him 
that  he  was  upon  his  oath),'  "whether  he, 
the  witness,  was  sure  he  had  not  himself  in- 
dulged in  a  bottle  of  wine,  at  some  birthday  or 
merry-making,  and  thrown  the  corks  aside  after- 
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To  this  question^  however,  Thomas  Davison 
replied  in  a  way  which  satisfied  the  court  that  the 
corks  had  never  been  drawn  by  him  :  though,  as 
his  cross-examination  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  proceeded,  he  felt  losing,  by  degress,  the 
character  of  being  what  he  called  '^  a  cute  hand,^' 
which,  he  flattered  himself,  had  been  fully 
established  under  his  first  examination ;  all  that 
he  had  there  so  confidently  alleged,  having  now  a 
shadow  of  doubt  thrown  over  it,  almost  sufficient 
to  overturn  his  evidence  altogether. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  lock  was  far  too  im- 
portant and  condemnatory  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  light  manner :  but  the  counsel  endeavoured  to 
lessen  its  weight,  by  generalizing  the  description ; 
and  having,  fortunately  for  his  client,  procured 
several  locks  of  exactly  the  same  construction,  he 
rested  with  great  emphasis  on  the  immense 
responsibility  of  permitting  that  solitary  circum- 
stance to  act  against  the  prisoner  in  the  eyes  of 
impartial  men. 

Thomas  Davison^s  examination  being  the  last 
for  the  prosecution,  when  it  terminated,  as  no 
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witnesses  appeared  for  the  defence,  it  became, 
next,  the  turn  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  address 
the  jury,  which  he  did  in  a  speech  displaying  such 
a  powerful  degree  of  eloquence,  which  (though, 
no  doubt,  the  result  of  long  study)  had  so  much 
the  appearance  of  coming  from  the  heart,  that  it 
created  immediately  a  favourable  impression. 

We  shall  not,  however,  give  here  more  than 
the  concluding  part  of  it ; — "  that  one  of  the 
principal  circumstances  alleged  against  the 
prisoner  was,  the  flight,  and  consequent  conceal- 
ment of  his  family  in  S •"  in  contradistinction 

to  which,  he  brought  forward  the  fact  of 
Shepherd's  boy  openly  frequenting  a  most 
favorite  walk  in  that  place ;  singing,  whilst  quietly 
seated  on  the  cliffs;  meeting  there  with  Miss 
Devereux  and  her  friend ;  and  the  family 
remaining  after  this  meeting,  undisturbed  in  the 
tov,Ti,  instead  of  immediately  flying  from  the 
neighbourhood;  which  step  conscious  guilt  must 
have  dictated;  adding,  that,  notwithstanding 
Shepherd's  alleged  violence  against  Miss  Devereux 
in   the   cottage.  Miss   Walton    (Miss   Devereux' 
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intimate  friend),  had,  at  that  very  meeting,  made 
a  charitable  donation  to  the  prisoner's  little  boy  ; 
which,  had  the  prisoner's  "  hasty  expressions,''  as 
he  termed  his  anathemas,  had  anything  of  a 
malicious  nature  in  them,  she  surely  would  not 
have  been  tempted  to  do. 

''^And  besides,"  added  the  counsel,  in  allusion 
to  the  circumstances  attending  the  giving  of  the 
donation,  "  can  you  suppose  a  man  to  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  incendiarism,  who  brings  up  his 
child  in  the  innocent  and  holy  practice  of  singing 
hymns  in  the  open  air  ?  No  !  there  is  a  degree 
of  inconsistency  in  such  conduct,  as  makes  the 
prisoner's  guilt  quite  incredible,  and  which  ought 
fully  to  establish,  in  the  mind  of  every  one,  his 
entire  innocence." 

After  having  thus  brought  forward  the  good 
conduct  of  the  boy  as  a  fact  in  favour  of  his 
client,  the  counsel  then  made  an  appeal  to  the 
whole  court,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  a  just 
verdict  to  pronounce  the  prisoner  guilty,  on  such 
slight  evidence  as  that  which  had  been  given; 
the  chief  proofs  against   him  being,  the  fact  of 
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his   having   had    in   his    possession  a  few   corks 
hearing  the  names  of  Edwards  and  Smith. 

"You  must  all  know,  gentlemen/^  continued 
the  counsel,  "  that  these  eminent  wine-merchants 
must  have  supplied  many  other  families  besides 
that  of  Sir  Stephen  Devereux  :  probably  half  the 
gentlemen  present  in  this  court,  have  had  wine 
from  Messrs.   Edwards  and  Smith;    and  might, 
therefore,    with    as    much    reason,    suppose    the 
prisoner    guilty  of  having   robbed   them,    as   of 
having  robbed  Sir  Stephen  Devereux.   The  circum- 
stance, therefore,  of  the  corks  having  been  found 
on  the  premises  that  the  prisoner  had  formerly 
occupied,  should  have  no  weight  in  your  decision ; 
particularly  as  the  fact  of  their  being  there,  may 
be  accounted  for  with  much  greater  probability, 
by  the   supposition,   that  some  benevolent   lady 
may  have  sent  the  poor   prisoner's  wife  a  little 
wine   on  occasion  of  sickness,  or  as  a  Christmas 
present,    though   the   trifling  circumstance    may 
have  been  forgotten.     As  to  the  lock,''  he  added, 
"  an  old  rusty  article,  which  may  have  laid  in  the 
earth  no  one  knows  how  long,  this  ought  not, 
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unsupported,  to  convince  you  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused :  besides,  Sir  Stephen  Devereux  alone 
swears  to  its  identity ;  in  which  he  may  easily  be 
deceived,  when  you  see  before  you  half  a 
dozen  specimens  of  precisely  the  same  con- 
struction, in  different  stages  of  preservation, 
procured,  hap-hazard,  from  a  neighbouring  iron- 
monger's. 

"If  such  then  is  the  case,"  continued  the 
counsel,  growing  more  animated  as  he  came  to 
the  termination  of  his  defence,  "  can  any 
conscientious  man  pronounce  a  verdict  which 
must  condemn  to  death  one  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  on  such  slight  testimony  as  has  been 
brought  forward  to-day  ?  No  !  gentlemen,  never 
let  it  be  said,  that  any  Englishman  here,  bearing 
an  English  heart  in  his  bosom,  could  be  guilty 
of  such  an  act  of  injustice,  as  the  giving  such  a 
verdict  against  the  prisoner  would  be ;  for  so 
doing,  would  not  only  disgrace  the  individual  capa- 
ble of  thus  acting,  but  would  likewise  leave  a  stain 
on  the  character  of  the  nation  to  which  he 
belonged,  which  could  never  be  blotted  out !  " 
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The  counsel,  having  thus  wound  up  his  speech, 
sat  down  to  await  the  result. 

Opinions  and  thoughts  being  frequently  in- 
fluenced by  expressions  and  sentiments,  which 
have  little  to  do  with  the  point  on  which  the 
judgment  is  about  to  be  formed,  but  which,  if  the 
said  sentiments  sound  well,  have  a  powerful  eflPect 
on  the  uneducated,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
hoped  that  his  appeal  to  British  feelings  would 
act  upon  the  jury  in  favour  of  his  client,  and 
blind  them  to  the  shallowness  of  the  arguments 
which  his  knowledge  of  Shepherd's  guilt  obliged 
him  to  make  use  of  in  his  defence.  The  reader 
must  wait,  however,  to  see  whether  the  counsel 
was  right. 

After  the  judge  had  summed  up  the  evidence, 
the  prisoner  having  declined  asking  any  further 
question,  the  jury  then  retired  to  consider  the 
verdict  to  be  given;  whilst  the  court,  during 
their  absence,  expressed,  in  whispers,  various 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  what  nature  they 
thought  that  verdict  ought  to  be. 

Some  observed  that,  though  appearances  were 
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strongly  against  tlie  prisoner,  yet  that  tlie  evidence 
was  wholly  insufficient  to  convict  him;  and  that 
there  were  many  extenuating  circumstances  in 
his  case;  (for  Sir  Stephen^s  harsh  conduct 
towards  Shepherd,  had  come  to  light  during  the 
examination  of  some  of  the  witnesses).  Others 
thought  there  was  no  doubt  of  Shepherd's 
guilt,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  made  an  example 
of;  and  there  was  still  a  third  party  who 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoner's  friend  Jones 
was  the  real  culprit,  and  that  Shepherd  had 
only   been  an   accessary   after  the  fact. 

This  last  opinion  was  probably  formed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner, 
exhibiting  nothing  of  the  bold  daring  demeanour 
which  might  be  expected  to  characterise  the 
bearing  of  an  incendiary  and  a  robber :  for 
there  he  stood,  before  his  fellow  men,  with  his 
hands  clasped,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  looking  the - 
picture  of  wretchedness  and  despair. 

Very     different    was  the    appearance    of  Sir 
Stephen    Devereux     as   he,  too,    stood    in   that 
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court,  waiting  to  hear  the  verdict  which  he 
fully  expected  would  be  given  against  the 
wretched  man.  Sir  Stephen  held  his  head  erect, 
his  eyes  gleamed  with  an  expression  of  triumph- 
ant revenge,  and  his  whole  demeanour  showed 
that  every  evil  passion  in  his  heart  was  excited 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
This  expression,  however,  changed  a  little  at 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Fairbrother's  defence  j 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  look  of  anxiety,  and 
an  occasional  scowl  at  the  counsel ;  which  deep- 
ened more  and  more,  when  he  accidentally 
overheard  any  observations  from  those  who 
surrounded   him   in   favour  of  the   accused. 

"Will  that  poor  man  be  hung?"  said  a  little 
girl,  who  happened  to  be  standing  near  Sir 
Stephen,  during  the  pause  which  ensued  before 
the  return  of  the  jury;  and  who  had  been 
brought  to  hear  the  trial  as  a  holiday  treat, 
by  an  ill-judging  mother  to  whom  she  ad- 
dressed the   preceding  question. 

"No  one  can  tell  yet,"  replied  the  mother 
in  a  whisper,  "but  I  am  afraid  he  will,  though 
l2 
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only  some  old  corks  and  a  lock  have  been  found 
to  prove  that  he  stole  the  wine  and  the  safe, 
and,  to  obtain  them,  set  fire  to  Conisborough 
Hall." 

"  But  why  cannot  some  one  speak,  who  saw 
him  do  it?"  again  enquired  the  child,  who 
evidently  was  not  satisfied  with  the  proofs 
against   the   prisoner. 

^'  Because  no  one  did  so,  my  dear,"  answered 
the  mother;  "he  is  only  thought  to  have 
committed  the  crime  on  presumptive  evidence." 

"I  don^t  think  he  looks  like  a  very  wicked 
man,  mamma,"  said  the  child,  continuing  her 
observations :  "  that  gentleman  there,  looks  far 
fiercer,    and   more   like   a   robber." 

As  the  little  girl  said  this,  she  pointed  at  Sir 
Stephen,  who  seeing  the  action,  and  having 
partially  overheard  the  conversation,  now  turned 
round  and  frowned  on  the  little  observer.  The 
poor  child  on  seeing  Sir  Stephen's  angry  glances 
directed  to  herself,  immediately  shrank  behind 
her  mother,  whilst  the  latter,  not  perceiving  them, 
and  thinking  that  she  ought  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  opportunity  afforded,  of  giving  her  daugh- 
ter a  moral  lesson,  replied   by   saying — 

"  God  only  knows,  Ellen,  who  is  good  and 
who  is  not  good;  and  He  alone  can  judge  the 
heart  of  man;  but  this  truth  we  are  taught 
by  Him, — that  those  who  do  evil,  if  they  are 
not  punished  here,  will  be  punished  hereafter; 
as  there  is  justice  in  heaven,  though  there  may 
not   always   be  justice   on   earth." 

Whether  this  speech  was  more  pleasing  to 
Sir  Stephen,  than  the  former,  no  one  could 
perceive ;  for  a  noise  in  the  court,  occasioned 
by  the  entrance  of  the  jury,  caused  him  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  direction  from  whence 
it  came.  This  circumstance  also  put  an  end 
to  further  observations  being  made ;  for  all 
eyes  now  turned  on  the  foreman,  as  he  ad- 
vanced forward,  and  all  ears  now  became 
eagerly  attentive  to  catch  the  sounds  which 
should  proceed  from  his  lips.  The  poor  prisoner, 
more  particularly,  stood  apparently  gasping  for 
breath,  as  if,  should  the  verdict  condemn  him, 
he  would  be  instantly   deprived  of  life,  and  the 
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executioner^s  task  thus  be  spared.  His  poor 
wife  too,  during  this  awful  moment  of  uncer- 
tainty, kept  ^her  hands  pressed  tightly  across  her 
eyes,  fearful  of  looking  up  at  the  face  of  the 
foreman,  lest  she  should  read  there  the  verdict 
she  so  much  dreaded  to  hear. 

This  state  of  suspense,  however,  did  not  last 
longj  for  after  a  short  pause,  the  foreman 
spoke,  and  relieved  every  one  from  their  anxiety, 
though,  in  some,  that  sensation  only  changed 
into  one  of  astonishment  and  indignation,  as 
the  words  he  uttered,  declared  the  prisoner  to 
be   found   "Not  Guilty!" 

Many  have  experienced  a  sudden  deathlike 
revulsion  of  feeling,  on  perhaps  only  hearing  a 
few  simple  words  —  but  words  which,  though 
uttered  carelessly,  had  power  to  turn  the  hearer's 
joy  into  sorrow,  and  their  hope  into  despair; 
yes,  many  have  suffered  thus,  and  vainly  wished 
the  words  which  wounded  them,  had  never  reached 
their  ears ;  but  few, — very  few,  have  experienced 
a  revulsion  of  an  opposite  nature.  Joyful  tidings 
seldom  come  as  a  thunder-clap ;   they  are  gene- 
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rally  anticipated  long  before  the  certainty  of  them 
is  confirmed,  which  is  not  the  case  with  tidings 
of  woe  and  disappointment ;  for  though  sometimes 
"coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before/^ 
more  frequently  the  death-blow  to  some  long- 
indulged  hope,  falls  suddenly  and  unexpectedly; 
— yes,  so  suddenly  that  at  first  we  attempt  to 
disbelieve  the  tidings  conveyed,  and  struggle  to 
persuade  ourselves  they  are  false ;  but  though 
we  make  this  attempt,  it  is  generally  vain;  for 
the  words  that  crushed  us,  will  ring  in  our  ears, 
and  will  force  themselves  on  our  memory,  until 
the  truth  of  them  is  indelibly  impressed,  the 
frightful  reality  of  which,  leaves  us  bereaved  and 
lonely, — indiff'erent  to  every  thing  that  surrounds 
us,  and  hopeless  of  ever  feehng  interested  again, 
in  any  event  connected  only  with  the  aff^airs  of 
this  world. 

But  if  the  revulsion  of  feeling  occasioned  by 
evil  tidings  is  thus  mournful  and  depressing; 
that  of  an  opposite  nature  (when  such  a  revulsion 
does  occur)  is  as  joyous  and  as  reviving ;  which 
was  the   effect   experienced  by   Jane    Shepherd 
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when  the  words  ^'Not  guilty/^  reached  her 
ears. 

Poor  Jane,  however,  was  so  overpowered  by  her 
deep  emotions,  that  she  could  only  give  vent  to 
her  rapture  by  a  flood  of  tears, — tears  of  thank- 
fulness that  her  husband's  life  was  spared, — tears 
of  joy  that  it  was  the  conduct  of  his  child 
which  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  saving 
him. 

But  we  must  explain  how  this  was  the  case, 
by  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  cause  which 
led  to  the  favorable  verdict  just  pronounced. 

The  charge  brought  against  John  Shepherd, 
was  not  for  the  crime  of  theft,  but  for  that  of 
incendiarism,  and  the  only  evidence  which  had 
been  given  to  substantiate  that  accusation  was. 
Shepherd's  violent  imprecations  against  Sir  Ste- 
phen and  his  daughter.  Now  as  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  had  been  enabled,  through  the  gentle, 
innocent  conduct  of  the  child,  to  almost  nullify 
that  part  of  the  accusation;  therefore  the  prisoner 
couid  not  be  found  guilty  of  the  principle  crime. 
Had     Sir    Stephen   limited   his    charge   against 
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Shepherd,  to  accusing  him  of  theft  only,  it  is 
probable,  (though  he  was  but  an  accessary  to 
that  crime,)  that  still  it  would  have  been  proved 
against  him.  As  it  stood,  however,  there  being 
this  flaw  in  the  indictment,  it  was  the  child's 
simple  hymn  having  excited  the  charitable  feelings 
of  Constance  and  Rose  in  his  favour,  which 
negatived  the  evidence  against  the  father;  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  which  so 
much  added  to  the  joy  of  poor  Jane,  and  made 
her  feel  doubly  thankful  when  she  heard  the 
verdict;  for  what  greater  happiness  could  she 
experience  than  that  of  knowing,  that  it  was  to 
her  own  religious  training  of  her  child,  that 
she  owed  the  favourable  circumstance  which  led 
to  the  acquittal  of  her  husband. 

Having  thus,  we  hope,  satisfactorily  explained 
why  this  verdict  was  pronounced,  without  casting 
a  reflection  on  the  decision  of  an  Enghsh  jury, 
we  have  only  to  add,  before  we  close  this  chapter, 
that  this  trial,  being  the  last  appointed  for  the 
day,  when  it  was  concluded,  judge  and  jury, — 
counsellors  and  witnesses,  and  especially  the  crowd 
l3 
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assembled  to  look  on,  all  hurried  away  as  quickly 
as  they  were  able,  anxious  to  leave  a  scene  which 
could  no  longer  afford  them  any  more  occupation, 
or  arouse  in  their  minds  any  more  feelings  of 
excitement. 
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CHAPTEE    XVI. 


I  saw  the  leaves  gliding  down  a  brook ; 

Swift  the  stream  ran,  bright  the  sun  burned  ; 
The  sere  and  the  verdant,  the  same  course  they  took. 

And  sped  gaUy  and  fast, — but  they  never  returned ; 
x\nd  I  thought  how  the  years  of  a  man  pass  away, — 

Threescore  and  ten, — and  then,  where  are  they?" 

H.  Neele. 


As  we  have  so  often  dwelt  upon  the  violence  of 
Sir  Stephen^s  temper,  and  so  frequently  described 
the  nature  of  the  evil  passions  he  had  suffered  to 
take  root  in  his  heart;  we  will  leave  to  the 
imagination  of  our  readers  what  his  feeUngs 
were,  after  hearing  the  words  which  acquitted 
Shepherd  pronounced;  only  mentioning,  that 
after  casting  a  terrible  glance  at  the  then  flushed 
countenance  of  the  prisoner,  and  a  scornful  one 
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at  the  triumphant  face  of  his  counsel,  he  rushed 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  defeat  with  the 
greatest  precipitation ;  overturning  every  obstacle 
which  opposed  his  exit  from  the  court. 

This  was  all  that  the  world  saw :  but  we  must 
likewise  describe  what  step  he  took  after  he 
reached  his  home. 

His  first  act,  then  (as  soon  as  the  violence  of 
his  emotion  had  subsided  sufficiently  for  him  to 
act  at  all),  was  to  sit  down  and  write  a  letter. 
Yes,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  occurred, — notwithstanding  the  fearful 
change  which  the  same  line  of  conduct  had 
already  effected  in  his  daughter.  Sir  Stephen^s 
first  act,  after  hearing  the  verdict  which  saved 
Shepherd^s  life,  was  to  write  to  Captain  Frazer, 
to  inform  him,  "that  as  Constance  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  see  him,  he  might  come 
and  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  formerly 
given  to  him.^^ 

Cruel  Sir  Stephen !  Why  did  not  his  con- 
science awaken  up,  and  point  out  to  him  that 
the  deed  he  performed  was  calculated  to  destroy 
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for  ever  the  future  happiness  of  his  only  child ; 
nav,  perhaps  to  deprive  that  child  of  life  ? 

But  hard-hearted  as  Sir  Stephen  was,  had 
he  paused  awhile  to  reflect,  before  his  pen 
indicted  the  letter,  which  he  knew  would  cause 
such  misery,  he  might  not  have  performed  the 
cruel  deed.  Sir  Stephen,  however,  having  just 
heard  what  he  thought  would  prevent  him  ever 
recovering  his  property,  his  thoughts  all  centering 
on  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  regaining  his 
lost  wealth, — irritated,  too,  at  the  circumstance  of 
Shepherd's  escaping  from  his  vengeance, — paused 
not  to  consider  the  consequences  that  might 
result  from  his  actions ;  and  thus  was  led  into 
adopting  a  measure  calculated  to  deprive  his 
daughter  of  life,  from  precipitately  acting  whilst 
under  the  influence  of  excited  feeling. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  mentioning,  as  a 
slight  justification  of  this  cruel  proceeding  (not 
wishing  to  paint  Sir  Stephen's  character  in  darker 
colours  than  it  really  merited),  that  Sir  Stephen 
considered  the  repugnance  of  his  daughter  to 
accept  Captain  Frazer  as  a  husband,  was  chiefly 
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owing  to  her  believing  that  the  Captain  was  a 
dishonourable  gamester ;  which  supposition.  Sir 
Stephen  considered  unjust,  being  convinced  of 
the  falsehood  of  such  an  accusation,  from  the 
following  reasons : — 

Sir  Stephen  had,  on  hearing,  from  Tremaine, 
of  Captain  Frazer's  conduct  at  Ems,  instituted 
many  inquiries  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  of 
the  latter ;  and  also,  hke  his  informer,  had  endea- 
voured to  find  out  where  Mr.  Horatio  Stubbs  was 
to  be  found.  In  this  attempt,  it  may  easily  be 
believed,  he  did  not  succeed,  his  inquiries  being 
made  through  the  medium  of  a  third  person; 
who,  not  having,  like  Tremaine,  the  same  deep 
interest  in  the  discovery,  did  not  ascertain  that 
such  a  person  had  ever  dwelt  in  Russell  Square, 
or,  consequently,  whether  he  was  in  existence. 

It  was  this  circumstance  therefore,  acting  on  a 
mind  like  Sir  Stephen^s,  more  desirous  of  dis- 
believing the  tale  told,  than  of  hearing  it  con- 
firmed, which  led  him  to  discredit  the  truth  of 
Tremaine's  statement  altogether;  and  to  believe 
Captain   Frazer    to    be,    "not   worse    than    the 
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generality  of  men,  and,  therefore,  not  ob- 
jectionable as  a  husband  for  his  daughter," 

It  was  thus  partly  from  his  adopting  a  false  im- 
pression that  Sir  Stephen  was  led  to  act  in  a  man- 
ner- which,  as  there  now  seemed  little  probability 
of  the  ironsafe  being  restored,  was  meant  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Constance  immediately ;  and  would 
have  done  so,  had  not  an  event  occurred,  to  over- 
turn all  Sir  Stephen's  plans. 

Vain,  sometimes,  are  all  human  endeavours  to 
bring  about  what  we  most  wish  to  accomphsh. 
We  think, — we  plan, — we  act, — and  yet  we  ad- 
vance not  to  our  goal ;  a  something,  perhaps,  like 
a  shadow,  seeming  ever  to  frustrate  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  wishes,  and  to  pass  between  us, 
and  what  we  desire  to  attain. 

Man  may  shape  out  plans  of  future  action,  and 
man  may  execute  what  that  will  designs ;  but 
such  power  is  ever  limited:  and  thus  it  was  in 
the  case  of  Sir  Stephen  Devereux.  He  had 
planned,  and  had  determined  on,  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter :  and  he  now  wrote  and  sent 
the  letter  which  was  to  forward  that  plan ;   but 
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after  lie  had  so  acted,  he  was  arrested  in  his 
course, — a  shadow  passed  between  him  and  the 
object  of  his  wishes, — a  hand  interposed  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  them  ! 

We  have  said  Sir  Stephen's  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  and  we  have 
before  observed  (though  it  is  what  most  people 
know)  that  mental  excitement  frequently  produces 
physical  effects ;  such  being  the  case,  therefore, 
hardly  had  Sir  Stephen  dispatched  •  his  letter  to 
Captain  Frazer,  before  he  felt  overcome  with  a 
sudden  sensation  of  giddiness,  accompanied  by 
the  feeling,  that  all  the  blood  in  his  frame  was 
rising  to  his  head,  and  causing  his  temples  to 
throb  as  though  they  would  burst. 

On  experiencing  this  uncomfortable  sensation. 
Sir  Stephen  asked  himself  the  question  of  "  What 
could  it  be  which  made  him  feel  thus?  Were 
his  sensations  of  trifling  importance,  merely  con- 
sequent on  the  heat  of  the  court,  or  were  they  of 
a  more  serious  nature  ?  Yes,  were  they  the  fore- 
runners of  death  V  As  that  awful  thought  pre- 
sented  itself    to    Sir   Stephen's  mind,    he    rose 
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hastily  to  ring  for  assistance,  fearful  of  remaining 
any  longer  alone  :  whether,  however,  his  fears,  or 
the  nature  of  his  seizure  prevented  him,  he  found, 
on  rising  from  his  seat,  that  his  limbs  trembled  so 
fearfully  under  him,  that  he  could  not  advance  to 
reach  the  bell.  "  What  is  now  to  be  done  ? " 
thought  he,  as  he  also  began,  in  addition  to  his 
other  sensations,  to  hear  strange  sounds  ringing 
in  his  eai's,  and  to  find,  too,  on  trying  to  call 
out,  that  his  utterance  was  impeded.  "  Shall  I 
die  thus,  suddenly,  and  alone  ?^^  cried  he,  as  he 
fell  again  into  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been 
seated,  "  with  no  one  near  to  comfort  and  support 
me — no  Constance  to  console  me  in  my  dying 
hour !  " 

At  the  thought  of  his  daughter.  Sir  Stephen 
groaned :  perhaps  some  reproaches  of  conscience 
caused  that  groan,  though  no  words  proceeded 
from  his  lips,  the  stricken  man  being  now  unable 
to  utter  a  word.  For  some  length  of  time,  Sir 
Stephen  continued  in  this  state,  his  uncomfort- 
able sensations  apparently  increasing,  or  rather 
followed    by    others    still    more   distressing,    as 
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appeared  from  the  sufferer's  convulsive  gaspings 
for  breath,  and  violent  heavings,  which  laborious 
efforts  shook  his  frame.  At  last,  however,  they, 
too,  ceased, — Sir  Stephen's  head  fell  back  in  his 
chair,  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  finally  lay  to 
all  appearance,  dead, — suffering  now  from  the 
physical  reaction  consequent  on  mental  excite- 
ment. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  eventful  day 
to  the  proud  man  who  had  calculated  on  hearing 
the  judgment  of  death  pronounced  against  his 
guilty,  though  repentant  tenant;  but  which  judg- 
ment was  apparently  now  hanging  over  himself, 
and  threatening  his  own  life. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


"  Ce  qui  sert  a  la  vanite  n'est  que  la  vanite,  tout  ce  qui  n'a  que  le  monde 
pour  fondement  se  dissipe  et  s'evanouit  avec  le  monde." 


We  must  now  return  to  Tremaine,  whom  we 
left  in  London,  anxiously  expecting  an  answer 
to  a  letter  addressed  by  liim  to  Mr.  Jonathan 
Stubbs,  at  the  same  time  attending  to  his  par- 
liamentary duties. 

It  happened  that  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  that  as  he  and  Spencer  (who  had 
again  joined  him)  were  seated  together  talking 
over  the  probable  results  of  that  great  political 
measure^  their  conversation  fell  into  a  discussion 
on  how  far  private  duties  might  be  conscientiously 
sacrificed  to  pubhc  ones. 
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Spencer,  who  thougli  lie  had  formerly,  as  he 
said,  always  looked  on  the  brightest  side  of  every 
thing,  whether  of  a  political  or  private  nature, 
had  lately  become  less  sanguine  in  his  tempera- 
ment, and,  much  to  Tremaine's  surprise,  often 
expressed  an  indifference  for  amusements  and 
occupations,  in  which  he  formerly  had  frequently 
urged  Tremaine  to  join  him.  On  this  occasion, 
therefore,  Spencer's  change  of  humour  led  him 
to  express  his  conviction,  "that  neither  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  nor  a  system  of  free  trade, 
nor  any  measure  likely  to  be  brought  before  Par- 
liament, would  save  the  country  from  impending 
ruin,  and  consequently  that  making  exertions  to 
forward  either  one  bill  or  another,  would  be 
merely  time  thrown  away.-*' 

''  And  should  we  then  do  nothing  to  endeavour 
to  avert  the  evil,  because  our  exertions  may  prove 
fruitless  ?''  asked  Tremaine,  as  he  looked  over 
the  "Times,"  and  glanced  at  its  comments  on 
some  of  the  speeches  which  he  had  heard  the  pre- 
vious night. 

"  Yes,  better  leave  things  as  they  are,  than  to 
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cause  ourselves  to  pass  anxious  days,  and  sleepless 
nights,  in  planning  to  overturn  that  which,  per- 
haps in  a  few  years  time,  another  party  may  find 
necessary  to  re-establish :  the  more  so  as,  for  all 
this  time  and  thought  expended,  not  even  thanks 
will  be  gained,  inasmuch  as  no  one  will  consider 
himself  indebted  to  you,  whatever  you  may 
accomplish, — nay,  even  though  you  should 
sacrifice  a  private  duty  to  procure  a  public  ad- 
vantage. 

^'  We  should  not,  in  that  case,  deserve  thanks,'^ 
replied  Tremaine,  to  this  somewhat  misanthropical 
speech ;  *'  for  a  private  duty,  if  positive,  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked,  in  order  to  perform  a  public 
action  of  uncertain  effect." 

"  I  am  of  that  opinion  also,"  observed  Spencer, 
in  reply,  "  but  feel  convinced  that,  in  the  ardour 
of  political  excitement,  which  just  now  prevails, 
many  do  neglect  what  are  positive  duties,  for  the 
sake  of  what  they  consider  paramount, — and  that 
even  you,  Tremaine,  as  you  have  entered  so 
warmly  into  the  forwarding  the  measure  which 
will  be  decided  before  long,  would  not,  in  this  ex- 
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citing  moment,  relinquisli  assisting  its  progress, 
even  if  any  circumstance  of  more  immediate  con- 
sequence to  yourself  should  arise  to  call  you 
away/^ 

"I  hope  I  should  be  able  to  act  as  I  have 
stated  I  should  conceive  to  be  my  dntj"  replied 
Tremaine;  "though  I  confess  the  trial  to  me 
would  be  hard,  particularly  as  I  should  have  to 
sacrifice  the  appearance  of  political  consistency, 
the  reality  of  which  has  cost  me  so  much  to  re- 
tain, and  which  circumstance  (you  being  fully 
cognizant  of  it)  might  have  made  you  judge  what 
my  conduct  would  be,  should  I  ever  be  circum- 
stanced as  you  describe." 

Now,  as  Tremaine  said  this  with  some  degree 
of  bitterness,  being  hurt  at  Spencer's  doubting 
his  capability  of  being  able  to  act  up  to  his  pro- 
fessions (a  point  on  which  Tremaine  was  rather 
tenacious) ;  had  Spencer  also  been  of  an  irritable 
temperament,  some  coolness  might  have  arisen 
between  the  friends  in  consequence  of  this  some- 
what severe  rejoinder :  fortunately,  Spencer,  how- 
ever,  although  he   did   not  profess   the   higher 
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qualities  of  his  friend,  was  blessed  with  a  more 
perfect  command  of  temper,  which,  though  it  was 
constitutional,  and  had  cost  him  no  trouble  to 
attain,  was  yet  most  beneficial  to  him  in  many 
respects;  for  owing  to  this  quahty,  he  refrained 
from  answering  Tremaine^s  last  observation, 
though  he  could  not  rejfrain  from  indulging  the 
wish,  that  something  might  take  place  to  prove  if 
his  friend  would  act  up  to  his  professions. 

As  all  must  have  noticed  that  remarkable 
coincidences  are  not  un frequent,  (some  even 
attaching  more  importance  to  them  than  they 
deserve,)  no  one  should  be  surprised  to  hear, 
that  whilst  Spencer  was  thus  ruminating,  the 
very  proof  he  longed  for,  should  present  itself. 

This  circumstance  was  brought  about  by  the 
arrival  of  the  post,  which,  bringing  to  Tremaine 
two  letters,  it  singularly  chanced  that  each  were 
destined  to  put  his  foregoing  declaration  to  the 
test  j  but  of  that  hereafter. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  affairs  that  we  con- 
ceive to  be  of  importance,  are,  in  reality,  of  less 
consequence  than  those  we  neglect  in  order  to  at- 
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tend  to  them ;  and  so  it  chanced  in  tMs  instance  ; 
Tremaine,  on  hearing  that  one  of  his  letters  was 
from  New  York,  seized  on  it  first,  whilst  he  threw 
the  other  communication  aside,  as  a  thing  of  no 
importance :  as  however,  many  people,  who  would 
scorn  to  open  and  read  the  inside  of  a  letter  not 
addressed  to  them,  yet  consider  the  outside  as 
public  information ;  Spencer  discovered  that  the 
neglected  one  was  from  York,  and  consequently 
that  fact  he  immediately  proclaimed,  knowing 
that  Tremaine  would  feel  more  interest  in  news 
from  that  quarter  than  from  any  other :  and  in 
this  he  was  right ;  for  interesting  as  Mr.  Horatio 
Stubb's  communications  were  likely  to  be,  the 
other  epistle  proved  much  more  so,  it  being  from 
Sir  Stephen  Devereux'  medical  attendant, 
stating,  "that  Sir  Stephen,  having  had  an  apo- 
plectic seizure,  but  being  now  somewhat  recovered, 
was  particularly  desirous  of  seeing  Tremaine 
immediately,  and  had  consequently  requested  the 
writer  to  entreat  Mr.  Tremaine  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  setting  out  for  York.^^ 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  short  as  this 
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letter  was,  it  nevertheless  should  cause  a  sudden 
revulsion  in  the  feelings  of  Tremaine;  astonish- 
ment and  curiosity  for  a  time  overpoTrering  everj^ 
other  sensation,  while  he  continued  to  turn  over 
the  epistle,  as  though  he  doubted  its  having  been 
intended  for  himself. 

^^Is  it  possible/^  said  he  at  length,  to  Spencer, 
after  having  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  of 
that  fact,  and  after  handing  the  letter  to  his 
friend  to  peruse,  "  Is  it  possible,  that  the  proud 
Sir  Stephen  Devereux,  who  treated  my  last 
urgent  appeal  to  him  with  so  much  contempt, 
should  now  so  earnestly  intreat  my  presence  near 
his  sick  bed  ?  " 

"Change  of  circumstances  often  produces 
changes  in  our  feelings  and  opinions,"  replied 
Spencer,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  felt  that  this  know- 
ledge he  had  gained  from  his  own  bitter  experience. 
"  The  fear  of  death  may  have  effected  this  altera- 
tion in  the  character  of  Sir  Stephen." 

"  His  feelings  would  never  change  so  suddenly 
towards  me,"  repHed  Tremaine  hastily;  adding 
in  the  same  tone,  "  it  is  far  more  likely  that  he 
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only  wishes  to  vindicate  to  me  the  character  of 
his  intended  son-in-law.  Should  such  however, 
he  his  intention,  I  would  not  leave  London  at 
such  a  time,  on  such  an  errand." 

As  we  fear  some  of  our  readers  may  be  surprised 
that  Tremaine  should  hesitate  a  moment  to  attend 
to  Sir  Stephen^s  request,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  made ;  we  must  remind  them  of 
two  facts :  first,  that  Tremaine  had  naturally  an  irri- 
table temper,  and  that  though  he  had  lately  made 
greater  efforts  than  had  been  his  wont  to  restrain 
its  impetuosity,  he  nevertheless  did  not  always 
succeed ;  for  human  nature  being  liable  to  err  con- 
tinually, and  as  it  is  not  by  one  effort  alone  that 
we  can  overcome  our  evil  inclinations,  Tremaine 
still  occasionally  exhibited  a  trait  of  his  old 
failing. 

For  his  expressing  himself  thus  hastily  however, 
there  was  Kkewise  another  excuse,  which  was,  that 
as  Tremaine  had  never  hitherto  seen  Sir  Stephen 
act  upon  any  Christian  principle,  he  therefore  felt 
it  difiicult  to  beheve  that  such  a  feeUng  should 
influence  him  now,  which  doubt,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  very  natural. 
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But  to  leave  the  causes  why  Tremaine  thought 
and  spoke  as  he  did,  we  must  now  go  on  to  the 
effect  produced,  which  was,  that  it  gave  Spencer  the 
opportunity  he  had  been  longing  for,  of  giving  Tre- 
maine a  lecture  in  his  turn — an  inclination  which 
their  previous  conversation  appeared  to  justify. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  state,  that  this  desire  of 
Spencer's  originated  from  a  cause  that  he  deemed 
sufficient;  which  was,  that  during  his  intimacy 
with  Tremaine,  he  remembered  having  often  had 
to  listen  to  graver  lectures  than  he  at  all  relished, 
on  the  subject  of  acting  upon  principle,  which, 
though  on  account  of  his  good  nature,  he  had 
submitted  to  with  patience,  he  yet  had  found  at 
times  not  a  httle  irksome.  Was  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  then,  that  Spencer  should  now  indulge 
in  the  triumph  which  Tremaine^s  reply  afforded 
him  ?  though  it  must  not  be  understood  that  he 
spoke  in  malice,  for  that  was  not  in  his  nature ; 
nor  with  the  really  shocked  feelings  which  his 
words  would  seem  to  imply,  their  insincerity 
being  betrayed  by  the  smile  which  played  on  his 
lips,  as  he  said — 
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"Then  you  do  not  consider  the  attending  to 
the  last  request  of  a  dying  man,  who  probably 
wishes  to  see  you,  that  he  may  be  reconciled  to 
you  before  his  death,  a  positive  duty  ?  I  fear  I 
have  much  to  learn,  since,  in  my  ignorance,  I 
should  have  considered  the  attention  to  such  a 
request,  as  an  obligation  more  pressing  than  that 
of  giving  a  vote  for  any  parliamentary  measure, 
however  important  one  might  deem  it  to  be.  But 
perhaps,  as  the  one  duty  would  necessitate  the 
sacrifice  of  pride,  and  the  keeping  up  a  character 
for  consistency,  which  the  other  duty  would  not, 
and  as  there  is  something  so  dignified  in  pride, 
and  something  so  noble-minded  in  having  a  fear 
of  the  opinion  of  the  world,  you  may  be  right 
in  not  sacrificing  either,  for  any  other  con- 
sideration ! " 

There  being  a  wide  difference  between  uttering 
a  hasty  expression,  and  habitually  acting  under 
the  influence  of  excited  feelings,  Tremaine, 
who,  though  he  was  still  sometimes  guilty  of 
committing  the  first  error,  yet  now  rarely  acted 
under  the  second;    and  remembering  the   con- 
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versation  with  the  stranger  at  Ems^  therefore, 
long  before  this  speech  of  Spencer^s  (which  was 
the  most  sarcastic  he  had  ever  uttered)  had  come 
to  a  conclusion,  Tremaine  had  seen  his  error; 
and  as  all  generous  minds  feel  it  no  degradation 
to  acknowledge  themselves  in  the  wrong,  he  imme- 
diately confessed  his  fault.  And  then,  after 
having  read  his  second  epistle,  which  was  from 
Mr.  Jonathan  Stubbs,  he  set  about  making  his 
preparations  for  an  immediate  journey  to  York. 

What  Spencer  had  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
Sir  Stephen's  requesting  the  presence  of  Tremaine 
so  urgently,  was  the  true  one ;  for  no  sooner  had 
Sir  Stephen  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  fit  we 
have  described,  as  to  have  once  more  the  use  of 
his  senses,  than  he  became  aware  that  his  hfe 
only  hung  upon  a  thread.  We  have  before  ob- 
served, that  Sir  Stephen  had  never  been  one  of 
those  who  suffer  any  ill  effects  from  exposure  to 
the  bitter  blast,  or  the  mid-night  air,  and  that  he 
apparently  possessed  a  strong  constitution  ;  never- 
theless, though  such  was  the  case,  yet  was  he  not 
exempt  from  the  liability  of  being  attacked  by 
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disease,  which,  though  of  a  different  nature  from 
what  might  threaten  his  daughter,  yet  was  of 
such  a  tendency  as  might  prove  earher  fatal  in  its 
result. 

It  was  the  persuasion,  then,  that  his  last  hour 
was  approaching,  which  had  caused  Sir  Stephen 
to  take  a  review  of  the  late  events  of  his  life,  dis- 
covering, during  his  meditations,  how  many  evil 
passions  reigned  in  his  heart,  and  also  what 
misery  the  indulgence  of  such  passions  had 
caused. 

Whilst  engaged  in  the  busy  occupations  of  the 
world.  Sir  Stephen  had  seldom  paused  for  re- 
flection; and  still  less  had  his  thoughts  been 
directed  to  the  subject  of  religion.  It  is  true, 
whilst  residing  at  Conisborough  Hall,  he  had 
occasionally  attended  Divine  service ;  but  only,  as 
he  said  himself,  "  in  order  to  give  a  good  example 
to  his  tenants  :"  which,  as  such  were  his  motives, 
and  as  no  one  could  read  his  heart  when  there, 
his  thoughts  were  occupied  more  frequently  in 
considering,  which  of  his  numerous  speculating 
schemes    were    likely    to     succeed,    and    which 
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would   fail,  than   in    attending   to   his   religious ' 
duties. 

It  was  now,  however,  different :  the  grave 
yawned  before  him;  and  as  Sir  Stephen  pon- 
dered, the  thought  arose,  "  of  what  advantage 
would  earthly  possessions  be  to  him,  when  this 
world  should  no  longer  be  his  dwelling-place,  and 
when  the  sleep  of  death,  which  was  about  to  close 
his  eyes,  would  be  followed  by  an  hereafter,  on 
the  consideration  of  which  he  had  hardly  ever 
expended  as  yet,  one  serious  reflection.  As  one 
by  one,  therefore,  the  errors  and  sins  of  his  past 
life  rose  up  to  his  remembrance.  Sir  Stephen's 
next  consideration  became  (associated  with  the 
remembrance  of  them,  and  this  dreaded  hereafter), 
whether  he  could  make  any  atonement  for  those 
sins,  before  it  should  be  too  late  ?  '^ 

The  answer  to  this  question  threw  the  dying 
man  into  despair ;  for  so  numerous  had  been  the 
ill  effects  which  his  conduct  (often  both  cruel  and 
unjust)  had  caused,  that  he  felt  nothing  he  could 
perform  could,  in  any  measure,  repair  the  evils 
resulting  from  it.     It  was  the  remembrance  of 
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two  actions,  however,  in  particular,  whicli  troubled 
Sir  Stephen^s  conscience  more  peculiarly :  the 
first  being  his  unjust  proceedings  against  John 
Shepherd,  which  he  knew  had  first  led  his  un- 
happy tenant  to  the  commission  of  crime ;  and  the 
second,  his  cruel  conduct  towards  his  daughter, 
which  he  saw  was  consigning  her  to  an  untimely 
grave. 

But  attached  to  the  first  of  these  recoL 
lections,  there  was  one  consolation  ; — yes.  Sir 
Stephen  now  rejoiced  at  the  acquittal  of  the  man, 
the  verdict  in  whose  favor  had  but  a  few  days 
before  caused  the  state  of  excitement  which  had 
brought  on  the  attack  from  which  he  was  now- 
suffering.  Thus  the  prospect  of  death  made  past 
events  appear  in  a  very  different  light  from  that 
in  which  they  had  done  previously,  but  though  he 
felt  some  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  he  had 
not  been  the  means  of  Shepherd^s  death ;  he  yet 
could  not  help  knowing  that  he  had  driven  him 
to  commit  crime,  which  perhaps  might  cause  the 
destruction  of  his  soul,  though  it  had  not  involved 
that  of  his  body. 
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But  whatever  were  Sir  Stephen^s  thoughts 
respecting  his  conduct  to  Shepherd,  those  re- 
garding his  daughter  were  yet  more  harrowing, 
as  he  asked  himself  the  question — "  Was  the  hand 
of  death  indeed  upon  his  child,  as  well  as  upon 
himself — and  had  he  been  the  means  of  placing  it 
there  ?  Was  it  already  too  late  to  save  that  fair 
but  fading  form  from  being  laid  in  the  silent 
tomb, — or  could  she  yet  be  restored  to  health  and 
■  happiness  ?  ^^ 

Long  did  Sir  Stephen  ponder  over  these  ques- 
tions, and  also  over  another  of  infinite  importance 
to  himself,  which  the  former  reflection  natui^ally 
suggested  to  his  mind,  which  was, — "  if  he  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
his  conduct  had  occasioned,  could  such  acts  of 
justice,  on  his  part,  assist  in  saving  his  soul  ?  ^^ 

Our  readers  are  already  aware  that  the  result 
of  the  former  question  was  the  despatch  of  a 
letter  to  Tremaine ;  we  have  only  now  to  name 
that  the  consequence  of  the  latter  was  Sir  Stephen^s 
sending  for  Dr.  Bowman  to  assist  him  with  his 
spiritual  advice  and  consolation. 
M  3 
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As  this  tale,  though  touching  on  many  grave 
subjects  (perhaps  too  grave  to  please  the  taste  of 
the  young  and  light-hearted),  is  still  but  a  tale, 
and  not  a  work  of  a  more  serious  character,  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  mention  minutely  what 
words  of  hope  and  consolation,  derived  from  the 
one  true  source,  Dr.  Bowman  (who  gladly 
attended  to  the  call  made  upon  him)  afforded 
to  the  conscious-stricken  Sir  Stephen.  It  is 
necessary  however  to  state,  that  he  did  not  delude 
the  dying  man  with  the  promise  that  any  action 
he  could  perform,  would  ever  atone  for  the 
numerous  sins  he  had  himself  committed,  or  had 
caused  others  to  commit,  yet  that  he  might  still 
hope,  as  there  was  an  atonement  provided  for  all 
who  believed  in  its  efficacy,  and  did  truly  repent 
of  their  sins. 

But  whilst  Dr.  Bowman  pointed  out  to  Sir 
Stephen  the  great  truths  of  our  holy  religion, 
showing  him  the  inefficacy  of  our  own  endeavours 
to  remedy  the  evils  we  may  have  caused  to 
arise,  to  be  a  strong  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
another    atonement :  he    nevertheless   urged  Sir 
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Stephen's  making  whatever  reparation  he  was 
able  to  accomplish,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  to 
prevent  further  evil  accruing  from  his  former  cruel 
conduct. 

As  these  representations  sank  deeply  into  the 
mind  of  Sir  Stephen,  anxiously  therefore  did  he 
look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  Tremaine,  sometimes 
fearing  lest  he  might  not  arrive  in  time,  and  that 
thus  he.  Sir  Stephen,  might  be  prevented  from 
seeing  accomplished  what  he  now  so  ardently 
desired  to  effect. 

Sir  Stephen,  however,  did  not  fully  explain  to 
Constance  his  exact  purpose  in  sending  for 
Tremaine  (for  reasons  which  he  considered  most 
prudent  to  suppress) ;  she  therefore  naturally  felt 
much  agitation  at  the  prospect  of  her  lover's 
appearance,  hardly  knowing  how  she  ought  to 
meet  him,  her  engagement  to  Captain  Frazer  still 
existing,  and  she  having  had  no  intimation  of  any 
intention  on  her  father's  part  to  break  it  off; 
though  often  Constance  longed  to  ask  Sir 
Stephen,  why  and  for  what  purpose  he  had  sent 
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for  Tremaine ;  his  not  acquainting  her  with  this 
voluntarily,  and  also  his  suffering  state  preventing 
his  conversing,  except  for  a  short  period  at  a  time, 
deterred  her  from  speaking,  and  thus  was  she  kept 
in  suspense. 

This  anxiety,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be 
of  long  duration,  for  owing  to  the  swift  communi- 
cation by  railway  (a  real  advantage,  notwithstand- 
ing the  spirit  of  gambhng  the  invention  has 
drawn  forth,)  the  transit  between  London  and 
York  was  accomplished  by  Tremaine  in  a  few 
hours,  thus  causing  him  to  arrive  at  the  door  of 
Sir  Stephen's  dwelling,  on  the  second  morning 
after  the  letter  which  requested  his  presence  had 
been  despatched. 
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CHAPTER     XIX 


O  yes,  young  heart's  happy,  holy  day, 

First  love  art  thou — of  heaven  a  blessed  ray. 

Which,  once  beheld,  is  fixed  in  memory; 

A  thought  of  light,  that  ne'er  through  life  can  die, 

A  fairy  dream,  though  pass'd,  we  ne'er  forget. 

And  wish  we  had  not  waken'd  from  it  yet." 


Sir  Stephen  was  asleep,  and  Constance  at  his 
bed-side  watching  his  disturbed  slumbers,  when 
a  servant  entered,  and  announced  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Tremaine.  As  the  baronet's  slumbers  were 
light,  and  never  of  long  duration,  the  entrance  of 
the  servant  naturally  awoke  him ;  consequently 
the  first  circumstance  he  became  aware  of,  on 
being  restored  to  consciousness  was  the  arrival 
of  Tremaine. 

As    Sir     Stephen,  though    much    changed  in 
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character  by  his  illness,  still  retained  a  good  deal 
of  his  former  irritability  of  temper,  when  he 
heard  that  the  person  he  so  much  wished  to  see 
had  arrived;  his  first  sentence  was  to  reproach 
Constance  with  not  communicating  the  fact  to 
him  immediately,  and  for  not  hastening  down 
to  bring  Tremaine  to  him  the  moment  of  his 
appearance. 

Constance,  on  being  thus  reproached,  unused 
to  remonstrate  with  her  father,  instantly  arose 
from  her  seat  to  fulfil  his  request,  hardly  re- 
flecting on  what  she  was  going  to  do.  But  whilst 
on  the  staircase,  before  entering  the  room  into 
which  Tremaine  had  been  ushered,  the  re- 
collection of  her  last  interview  with  him  flashed 
vividly  across  her  mind,  and  made  her  pause 
to  think,  before  proceeding  further  on  her 
errand.  And  what  did  that  remembrance  recal  ? 
Alas !  nothing  that  was  pleasing ;  for  all  she 
could  recollect  of  it  was,  that  she  had  first 
reproached  Tremaine  for  his  conduct,  in  regard 
to  the  duel;  and  then  had  acquainted  him  with 
her  engagement  to  Captain  Frazer. 
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This  being,  therefore,  Constance's  confused 
remembrance  of  all  that  had  taken  place  at  her 
last  meeting  with  her  lover,  it  was  natural  she 
should  now  feel  a  desire  to  express  some  sorrow 
at  having  unjustly  accused  him ;  for  though  since 
then,  she  had  been  informed  by  Rose  that,  in 
consequence  of  her  own  confessions,  Tremaine 
had  been  ever  since  endeavouring  to  break 
off  her  engagement  (thus  proving  he  under- 
stood her  feelings  towards  himself),  yet  as  she 
had  never  been  permitted  to  hold  any  direct 
communication  with  him,  she  felt  she  could 
hardly  deem  what  she  had  uttered  almost  un- 
consciously, whilst  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  as  a 
sufficient  step  towards  a  reconciliation.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  Constance  felt  withheld  from 
saying  much,  by  the  fact  that  she  durst  not  ex- 
press her  real  sentiments  whilst  in  her  present 
position,  as  farther  explanations  with  Tremaine 
she  knew  would  only  excite  feelings  which, 
until  she  was  acquainted  with  her  father's  in- 
tentions, she  was  conscious  had  better  remain 
unexpressed. 
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These  being  the  reflections  of  Constance, 
our  readers  must  not  be  surprised  to  learn, 
that  though  she  now  entertained  no  doubt  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  aff'ections  of  her  lover,  and 
also  no  doubt  of  his  character  being  unstained, 
her  first  address  to  him,  when  at  length  she  had 
summoned  resolution  to  enter  his  presence,  should 
be  colder  than  Tremaine  expected ;  Constance 
only  trusting  herself  to  express  her  earnest  thanks 
to  him  for  his  immediate  attention  to  her  father's 
request,  before  she  invited  him  to  follow  her  into 
his  room. 

"And  am  I  not  to  learn,  then,  that  I  may 
hope  to  receive  something  more  than  cold  thanks 
for  my  fulfilling  that  request  ?  "  asked  Tremaine 
beseechingly,  as  he  took  one  of  the  now  trans- 
parent hands  of  Constance  in  his  own,  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  retain  her  alone 
with  him  awhile  longer ;  and  perhaps  too,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  more  certain  token  of 
reconciliation    than    what   he  had   yet  received. 

"I  am  still  unacquainted  with  my  father's 
intentions    respecting    either    you    or    m^yself,'' 
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replied  Constance  falteringly,  adding  however, 
seeing  from  her  lover^s  look  of  disappointment 
that  some  explanation  of  why  she  was  so  cold 
in  her   reply  was  necessary — 

"My  father  has  been  so  ill,  since  he  dictated 
his  letter  to  you,  that  I  have  not  dared  to  ask 
him  questions  on  a  subject  he  seemed  to  wish 
to  avoid ;  being  ignorant  therefore  of  his  inten- 
tions, for  the  present  we  should  only  meet  as 
friends/^ 

"  As  friends  only !  ^'  exclaimed  Tremaine,  almost 
angrily;  the  answer  of  Constance,  wise  and 
prudent  as  it  was,  and  also  showing  her 
obedient  disposition,  not  satisfying  her  lover; 
for  though  husbands  may  require  prudence  and 
obedience  in  their  wives,  they  neither  relish  the 
one,  nor  require  the  other,  before  marriage, 
preferring  rather  to  hear  warm  expressions  of 
attachment. 

"Yes,  only  as  friends,  until  we  are  permitted 
to  view  each  other  in  a  different  Hght,"  repeated 
Constance,  still  endeavouring  to  suppress  her 
feelings,  though  the  tears  which  stood  in  her 
eyes  betrayed  her  deep  emotion. 
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"But  as  we  may  never  be  permitted  to  meet 
again,  we  must  not  part  thus/^  exclaimed  Tre- 
maine,  in  the  same  tone  he  had  used  previously, 
adding,  he  being  somewhat  irritated  at  the  reserve 
of  Constance,  and  doubts  too  arising  in  his 
mind,  of  Sir  Stephen^s  intentions;  "for  however 
cold  your  feelings  towards  me  may  have  become, 
stay  at  least  until  you  have  promised  me  never 
to  sacrifice  yourself,  by  becoming  the  wife  of 
that  designing  and  dishonorable  gamester.  Captain 
Frazer/' 

Whilst  Tremaine  was  uttering  this  sentence,  he 
placed  himself  between  Constance  and  the 
door. 

"  I  shall  be  in  my  grave  first ! ''  were  all 
the  words  Constance  could  utter  in  reply,  as 
at  last,  quite  overcome  by  her  feelings,  casting 
first  a  glance  on  her  own  shadowy  form,  and 
then  a  look  of  mournful  reproach  at  her  lover, 
she  burst  into  tears. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  answer 
of  Constance,  being  that  of  continued  attach- 
ment   to   himself,    Tremaine    would    have    now 
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endeavoured  to  sooth  her,  had  not  another 
feeling,  associated  with  her  reply,  agitated  his 
breast,  causing  him  instead  thereof  to  exclaim 
with  passionate  haste — 

"If,  Constance,  you  are  indeed  taken  away 
from  me,  your  death  shall  be  avenged,  for  that 
villain  shall  either  be  punished  for  his  baseness, 
or  I   shall   fall   by   his  hand/^ 

"Oh,  Edward!  talk  not  of  shedding  blood,'' 
cried  Constance,  now  speaking  with  energy,  per- 
ceiving, by  the  hasty  declaration  of  Tremaine, 
the  intention  of  her  lover. — "Remember,"  con- 
tinued she,  placing  her  transparent  hand  on  his 
arm,  the  further  to  enforce  her  entreaty,  "oh, 
remember  the  consequences  that  followed  the 
last  time  you  saw  man's  blood  shed ;  and  above 
all,  dare  not  to  take  upon  yourself  the  character 
of  an  avenger;  for  that  character  belongs  not 
to  erring  man." 

"  But  you  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  me  !" 
passionately  exclaimed  Tremaine,  who  endea- 
voured to  evade,  by  this  reply,  giving  a  direct 
answer  to  Constance,  though,  as  he  spoke,  he 
stretched  forth  his  arm  to  support  her. 
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This  attempt  at  evasion  proved  vain,  however, 
for  Constance  still  continued,  though  appearing 
exhausted  from  agitation,  to  endeavour  to  extract 
a  promise  from  him  that  he  would  not  seek 
a   hostile   meeting   with   Captain  Frazer. 

"As  I  feel,  if  any  further  sacrifice  is  demanded 
from  me,  my  life  will  be  the  forfeit,^^  urged  she, 
continuing  her  pleadings,  though  this  time  in 
a  mournful  tone  of  voice,  "oh,  let  my  dying  hour 
be  at  least  soothed  by  the  reflection,  that  I 
saved  you  from   committing  a  crime/^ 

After  this  solemn  address,  there  was  a  pause 
for  some  moments  before  Tremaine  could  reply. 
He  was  now  called  upon  to  exercise  the 
highest  Christian  principles,  to  subdue  passion, 
pride,  the  desire  of  vengeance  and  every  feeling 
incompatible  with  such ;  to  brave  also  the  sneers 
of  the  worldly-minded,  who,  being  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
would  regard  his  conduct  with  contempt. 

It  was  true  Tremaine  had  already  exercised 
much  control  over  his  passions,  when  he  ad- 
dressed his   supplicating  letter  to  Sir  Stephen, 
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Telinquishing  his  pride  on  that  occasion.  But 
that  concession  was  one  to  be  known  only 
to  the  man  he  had  addressed ;  it  was  not 
a  public  act, — no  one  but  the  receiver  was 
ever  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
his  letter  :  the  present  was  therefore  a  very  dif- 
ferent case.  He  was  known  to  have  instituted 
a  search  for  an  individual  for  the  purpose  of 
pro\dng  Captain  Frazer  to  be  a  dishonorable 
gamester ;  which  public  enquiries,  had  led  to  the 
private  reasons  for  such  conduct  being  divulged ; 
the  world  therefore  would  wonder,  and  many 
look  upon  him  contemptuously,  if  he  did  not 
punish  the  offender  in  the  way  considered  by 
the  greater  number  composing  that  world,  as 
the  most  honorable  and  gentlemanly  manner 
of  proceeding. 

There  was,  however,  another  point  also,  in  which 
the  former  occasion,  when  he  had  relinquished 
his  pride,  differed  from  this.  Constance,  at  that 
time,  might  be  obtained,  and  might  be  restored 
to  health  and  happiness  by  the  sacrifice ;  thus  he 
had  then  the  prospect  of  a  reward  in  view.     But 
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the  present  renouncement  of  human  passion  he 
was  called  upon  to  make,  would  have  to  be  acted 
upon,  when  not  a  shadow  of  a  hope  of  reward 
would  exist :  the  grave  would  then  have  closed 
over  the  dear  object  whom,  to  obtain,  he  had 
formerly  been  able  to  subdue  his  feelings ;  and 
that  catastrophe  effected,  too,  by  the  machinations 
of  the  very  man  against  whom  he  was  called  upon 
to  relinquish  executing  his  vengeance.  The  trial 
was  too  much  for  Tremaine, — he  hesitated. 

"  But  those  crimes  which  the  law  cannot  attain 
to  punish,  should  be  punished  through  other 
means,"  at  length  he  exclaimed,  breaking  the 
silence  as  this  thought  struck  him,  in  justification 
of  his  intentions. 

"  Alas !  so  thought  the  incendiary.  Shepherd, 
when  he  destroyed  my  father's  property," 
answered  Constance,  now  endeavouring,  by  means 
of  argument,  to  convince  her  lover ;  "  and  as  it 
was  a  crime  in  him  to  exercise  private  vengeance, 
it  would  be  a  greater  crime  in  you ;  for  the  high- 
born and  the  educated  being  called  upon  to  show 
the  poor  a  good  example,  they^  too,  should  refrain 
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from  violence ;  we  erring  creatures  taking  upon 
ourselves  to  avenge  oiu'  own  private  wrongs,  being 
as  unjustifiable  in  the  rich,  as  in  the  poor." 

The  sound  of  a  bell,  wrung  with  violence  at 
this  moment,  interrupting  the  conversation,  pre- 
vented the  eflect  Constance  hoped  her  words 
might  produce  from  being  clearly  shewn.  Tre- 
maine,  however,  appeared  somewhat  to  waver 
in  his  resolution.  Constance  had  urged  argu- 
ments similar  to  those  employed  by  his  friend  at 
Ems,  and  which  he  himself  had  acknowledged  to  be 
just, — that  the  rulers  of  a  nation  must  lead  an 
example  fit  to  be  followed.  How  could  he  like- 
wise tell  the  poor  man  to  endure  patiently 
reverses  of  fortune,  occasioned  by  acts  of  govern- 
ment (which,  though  perhaps  unavoidable,  yet 
were  considered  by  that  man  to  be  wrongs),  if  he 
could  not  endure  an  injury  himself,  nor  rest 
satisfied  without  executing  vengeance  ? 

Though  Tremaine  thus  reasoned,  however,  he 
could  not  yet  bring  himself  to  giving  the  promise 
to  forego  his  revenge,  which  Constance  per- 
ceiving, she  with  still  greater  earnestness  urged 
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her  suit;  adding  yet  another  motive  for  for- 
bearance. 

"You  will  give  me  this  promise,  Edward, — 
dear  Edward/'  exclaimed  she,  with  trembling 
rapidity,  as  the  necessity  for  a  quick  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  her  lover  was  evident — "  you 
will  give  it  to  me  as  a  proof  of  the  love  you  bear 
me,  and  above  all,  to  afford  me,  on  my  death-bed, 
the  hope  of  meeting  you  again.'' 

In  reply  to  this  petition,  however,  Tremaine 
only  now  cast  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  whilst  his 
countenance,  expressing  pain,  became  yet  more 
flushed  and  agitated.  There  was  another  pause, 
during  which  time  a  second  bell  rang. 

"It  is  my  father'sbell — we  must  now  go  to  him," 
sighed  forth  Constance  in  a  disappointed,  mourn- 
ful tone  of  voice,  as  putting  forth  her  hand,  she 
first  removed  the  arm  of  her  lover,  which  had 
been  placed  round  her  waist  to  support  her,  and 
then  placed  it  on  the  handle  of  the  door. 

"  Stay  one  moment  longer,  dear  Constance," 
now  eagerly  cried  Tremaine,  as  seeing  her  about 
to  depart,  he  again  endeavoured  to  retain  her,  by 
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drawing  her  once  more  towards  him. — "  Stay  one 
moment  longer,  to  tell  me  you  still  love  me,  even 
though  I  fear  you  think  me  undeserving  of  esteem." 

^^But  I  ought  not  to  stay  longer,  unless 
it  be  to  hear  that  you  will  let  me,  not  only 
love  you,  but  likewise  look  up  to  you  still 
more,"  urged  Constance  again,  who,  though 
persevering  in  her  request,  from  the  glance  of 
tenderness  she  now  cast  on  her  lover,  veiled  as  it 
was  by  the  tears  which  hung  on  her  long,  dark 
eye-lashes,  evidently  softened  towards  him. 

"  Then  I  will  promise,  dearest  Constance,"  ex- 
claimed Tremaine,  having  at  length  come  to 
the  resolution  of  giving  up  his  revenge.  But 
whether  this  resolve  was  owing  to  his  having 
gained  the  mastery  over  his  passions,  or  to  his 
desire  to  be  loved  and  looked  up  to  by  Constance, 
the  circumstance  of  our  often  being  influenced  by 
mixed  motives  for  even  our  best  actions,  must 
explain. 

The  promise  was,  however,  thus  given,  though 
what  might  have  followed  the  receiving  the 
desired    declaration   was   prevented;    a  servant, 

VOL.    II.  N 
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with  a  request  from  Sir  Stephen,  that  Constance 
would  no  longer  delay  conducting  Mr.  Tremaine 
into  his  presence,  interrupting  the  interview. 

The  chamber  into  which  Constance  conducted 
Tremaine,  was,  like  most  sick  chambers,  still,  and 
melancholy-looking ;  and  owing  to  its  being  early 
in  the  morning,  before  the  night  preparations 
had  been  removed,  it  was  likewise  a  little  dis- 
orderly: the  evening  lamp  yet  burned  on  the 
table — the  phials  which  had  been  emptied  during 
the  night  had  not  yet  been  removed ;  the  hearth 
too  was  strewn  with  ashes,  and  the  blinds  still 
drawn  to  exclude  the  light. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  apartment  into  which 
Constance  ushered  Tremaine,  the  effect  of  which 
was,  above  all,  increased  by  the  appearance  of  Sir 
Stephen  himself;  whose  haggard  countenance  and 
wan  cheeks,  though  a  little  flushed  with  the  excite- 
ment which  he  felt  on  the  entrance  of  Tremaine, 
yet  evidently  showing  symptoms  of  the  approach 
of  death. 

Mrs.  Stanton,  who  had  hastened  to  offer  her 
services  to  Constance,  on  hearing  of  Sir  Stephen's 
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dangerous  state,  being  ever  desirous  of  adminis- 
tering to  the  relief  of  the  sufiering,  was,  together 
with  an  attendant,  at  the  bed-side  of  the  dying 
man  when  Tremaine  entered  the  room,  and  was 
the  first  to  address  him. 

"  You  will  see  Sir  Stephen  much  altered," 
said  she  to  Tremaine,  as  he  approached  the  bed 
on  which  the  invalid  lay. 

*'  Yes,  altered  I  am,"  groaned  forth  Sir  Stephen, 
in  continuation  of  what  Mrs.  Stanton  observed, 
"  but  altered,  I  hope,  for  the  better,  in  some  re- 
spects at  least,  for  I  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  every 
one  before  my  death,  and  especially  to  you,  whom 
I  have  so  much  injured,  and  also  caused  to  suffer 
so  severely." 

"You  cannot  desire  more  than  I  do,  dear 
Sir,  that  we  should  be  good  friends,"  said  Tre- 
maine, with  earnestness,  as  he  pressed  the  hand 
which  Sir  Stephen  held  out  to  him,  hope  rising  in 
his  breast  at  this  proof  of  Sir  Stephen's  better 
feelings  towards  him. 

"  You,  perhaps,  feel  ready  to  forget  and  to  for- 
give, in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  for  so  doing," 
n2 
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replied  Sir  Stephen,  witli  a  little  of  his  old  bitter 
manner  of  speaking,  which  bad  habit  (for  habit  is 
difficult  to  conquer)  he  had  not  yet  quite  over- 
come ;  " but  what  I  wish  to  hear  you  express  is" 
added  he  in  a  more  softened  manner,  as  he  felt 
he  had  said  what  was  ungenerous — "that  you 
would  forgive  me,  even  if  I  should  be  obliged  to 
withhold  my  consent  to  your  having  what  I  know 
you  desire  so  much  to  possess." 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  are  not  born  gene- 
rous and  noble-minded,  and  therefore  that  we 
cannot  be  good  without  effort,  especially  when  the 
virtue  required  to  be  put  in  practice  is  forgiveness 
of  injuries;  the  reader  must  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  to  hear  that  Tremaine,  however  much  he 
had  schooled  himself  into  enduring  disappoint- 
ment with  resignation  ;  should  yet  hesitate  before 
replying  to  the  demand  of  Sir  Stephen,  and 
should  put  to  himself  the  question,  as  he  earnestly 
regarded  him, — "  Has  Sir  Stephen  only  sent  for 
me  for  the  sake  of  acting  over  the  farce  of  a  formal 
reconciliation  with  him,  which  the  approach  of 
death  makes  him  deem  necessarv,  but  with  no  in- 
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tention  of  making  any  reparation  to  me  for  the 
months  of  suffering  he  has  caused  me  to  endure  ? 
— or,  does  Sir  Stephen  really  consider  Constance's 
engagement  to  Captain  Frazer  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  my  own  marriage  with  her,  and  thus 
must  I  forgive  him  and  be  content  with  only 
cold  thanks  ?  " 

Whilst  Tremaine  was  making  these  reflections 
within  himself,  the  agitation  of  Constance  was 
extreme,  for  she  believed  her  father  only  ques- 
tioned her  lover  thus,  in  order  to  prove  his  cha- 
racter, and  she  feared  that  even  all  his  high 
principles  would  not  enable  him  to  relinquish  her 
freely  :  this  act  of  self-denial  being  more  exacting 
than  that  which  she  had  with  so  much  difficulty 
but  lately  obtained.  Yes,  Constance  feared  that  her 
lover  would  not  perform  that  Christian  duty,  which 
once,  whilst  she  was  in  the  full  pride  of  health, 
wealth,  and  beauty,  would  have  caused  her  to  feel 
piqued  if  he  had  acquiesced  in  too  readily.  But 
this  noble  girFs  trials  had  effected  the  end 
intended.  Whatever  there  had  been  of  false  pride 
in  her  character,  was  now  completely  eradicated, 
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and  she  possessed  only  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  a  gentle  Christian  woman.  But  to  return  to 
Tremaine :  whilst  he  was  yet  hesitating  what 
to  say  in  reply  to  Sir  Stephen, — Mrs.  Stanton, 
who  saw  the  awkwardness  of  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  the  necessity  of  extri- 
cating him  from  it,  came  to  his  aid. 

Having  just  been  made  acquainted  by  Sir 
Stephen  with  his  fears  that  he  might  have  some 
difficulty  in  breaking  off  Constance^s  engagement 
to  Captain  Frazer,  without  subjecting  Constance 
to  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
and  to  all  the  publicity  to  which  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  expose  her, — Mrs.  Stanton  thought 
she  would  take  advantage  of  this  knowledge,  to 
endeavour  to  enlighten  Tremaine  as  to  the  real 
meaning  of  Sir  Stephen's  request,  and  she  there- 
fore remarked — 

"  I  think.  Sir  Stephen,  that  Constance  and  I 
had  better  retire,  whilst  you  explain  to  Mr. 
Tremaine  the  possibility  of  your  having  some 
difficulty  in  breaking  off  the  unfortunate  engage- 
ment to  Captain  Frazer,  which  still  exists ;    for 
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Mr.  Tremaine  can  answer  you  better  and  more 
freely  in  onr  absence;^'  saying  which^  she  led 
Constance  out  of  the  room. 

This  abrupt  information  of  Mrs.  Stanton^ s^ 
which  might  almost  be  called  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence, and  which  a  very  refined  woman  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  felt  justified  in  giving,  was 
nevertheless  what  it  was  intended  to  be, — a  very 
useful  hint  to  Tremaine;  for  now  perceiving 
what  was  Sir  Stephen^ s  intention  in  sending 
for  him,  which  before  was  not  so  clear,  and 
being  aware  he  held  in  his  possession  what 
would  convict  the  Captain,  and  thus  spare  him 
having  to  make  a  yet  greater  sacrifice  of  his 
feehngs  than  the  one  he  had  just  off'ered,  there- 
fore his  reply  to  him  was  (as  soon  as  they  were 
alone  together) — 

"  If  your  refusal  to  give  me  the  hand  of  Miss 
Devereux  arises  from  any  insurmountable 
obstacle,  your  refusing  the  possession  of  it  to  me 
will  not  retard  my  freely  forgiving  you  every 
thing  that  has  passed,  since  I  trust  that  nothing 
but  real  inability  would  prevent  you  ensuring  the 
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happiness  of  your  daughter,  which  I  know  would 
be  secured  by  entrusting  it  to  my  keeping/' 

"  I  believe  you  to  be  worthy  of  her/'  replied 
Sir  Stephen  earnestly,  as  Tremaine  anxiously 
waited  for  his  answer,  "  and  I  will  bestow  her  on 
you,  if  you  can  remove  the  only  obstacle  that 
exists  to  the  accomplishment  of  your  wish,  which 
is,  a  promise  of  marriage  which  I  have  given  in 
writing,  in  her  name,  more  than  once,  to  Captain 
Frazer.  My  purpose  in  sending  for  you  is  no 
insignificant  one,  for  it  is  to  learn  if  you  are  able 
to  prove  (what  you  once  stated  you  could)  that 
Captain  Frazer  has  been  a  dishonorable  gamester; 
as  unless  you  can  do  that,  there  are  no  other 
means  of  honorably  breaking  off  my  daughter's 
engagement  to  him." 

As  Sir  Stephen  said  these  words,  he  raised 
himself  up  in  his  bed,  and  grasped  the  hand  of 
Tremaine,  as  though  he  placed  all  his  hopes  of 
happiness  on  the  answer  he  should  receive.  And 
such  was  the  case ;  for  little  as  Sir  Stephen  once 
thought  that  his  sentiments  could  so  change,  he 
now  felt,  that  to  see  Constance  united  to  Tremaine 
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would  give  him  more  satisfaction  than  any  other 
event  that  could  take  place. 

"  If  a  proof  of  Captain  Frazer's  villainy  be  all 
you  require,  I  can  furnish  you  with  one/^  joyfully 
exclaimed  Tremaine,  looking  infinitely  relieved 
by  Sir  Stephen's  address,  adding,  as  he  produced 
the  epistle  but  lately  forwarded  to  him  from  the 
American,  "for  I  received  this  letter,  yesterday 
morning,  from  his  accuser,  in  which  he  confirms 
the  account  I  before  stated  to  you,  and  in  which 
he  promises,  if  necessary,  to  come  over  to 
England,  to  give  his  evidence  against  the  cheating 
gamester/' 

As  the  removal  of  a  burden  produces  immediate 
relief,  so  this  intelligence  had  such  an  effect  on 
the  mind  of  Sir  Stephen,  that  he  felt  renewed  in 
spirit,  as  well  as  lightened  of  a  load  of  care  ;  but 
though  relieved,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  little  over- 
powered, as  was  evident  by  his  paleness,  which, 
as  his  head  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  increased 
with  his  emotion.  Tremaine  on  perceiving  the 
effect  of  his  communication,  immediately  rang 
for  help,  which  caused  the  appearance  of 
n3 
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Constance,  who,  on  seeing  her  father's  state, 
hurried  forward  to  his  bed-side,  and  stretching 
forth  her  feeble  hands,  endeavoured  to  support 
his  head,  her  eyes  overflowing  with  tears  at  the 
thought  that  perhaps  her  father's  last  hour  was 
approaching. 

But  such  was  not  the  case ;  for  Sir  Stephen,  as 
soon  as  the  first  emotions  excited  by  Tremaine's 
assurance  had  subsided,  re-opened  his  eyes. 
This  was  not  all  however,  for  perceiving  Con- 
stance near  him,  he  once  more  raised  himself 
in  his  bed,  and  then  taking  one  of  her  hands, 
and  placing  it  in  that  of  Tremaine,  earnestly 
exclaimed — 

"  May  you  make  a  better  husband  to  her,  than 
I  have  been  a  father, — may  you  never  embitter 
her  life  as  T  have  done,  both  by  the  irritability 
of  my  temper,  and  my  eagerness  after  the  pursuit 
of  wealth, — and  may  you,  by  avoiding  the  sins 
that  I  have  committed,  by  gentleness  and  affec- 
tion, restore  my  poor  Constance  to  health  and 
happiness." 

The  joy  that  Tremaine  experienced  at  hearing 
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these  words  may  easily  be  conceived.  Earnest 
however,  as  the  address  of  Sir  Stephen  was,  it 
nevertheless  received  no  reply,  for  the  feelings  of 
Tremaine,  so  long  suppressed,  could  no  longer  be 
restrained — 

"  You  will  not  die  now,  Constance,  for  you  will 
live  to  be  mine,  and  to  be  happy,"  cried  he,  as 
taking  the  now  unreluctant,  though  shadowy 
form  of  her  he  addressed  in  his  arms,  he  pressed 
Constance  closely  to  his  breast,  as  though  fearful 
she  might  yet  be  snatched  away  from  him,  by  the 
hand  of  death. 

"  I  can  but  promise  to  love  you,  and  to  look  up 
to  you,  as  long  as  that  life  is  spared,"  was  mur- 
mured softly  in  reply,  a  glow  of  happiness 
suffusing  the  whole  countenance  of  Constance  as 
she  spoke,  making  her  appear  in  the  eyes  of  her 
lover,  as  though  she  were  an  angel  descended  from 
heaven,  to  lead  him  to  the  place  from  whence  she 
came. 
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CHAPTER    XX 


Few — none — find  what  they  love  or  could  have  loved, 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies — but  to  recur,  ere  long. 
Envenomed  with  irrevocable  wrong; 
And  Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod, 
Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust, — the  dust  we  all  have  trod. 

Byron. 


The  day  succeeding  the  arrival  of  Tremaine, 
two  more  of  the  characters  in  this  tale  like- 
wise arrived  in  York,  the  one  being  Spencer, 
who  professed  he  came  to  see  the  result  of  his 
friend's  interview  with  Sir  Stephen  (though  in 
reality  his  attraction  was  Rose  Walton),  and  the 
other  arrival  being  that  of  no  less  a  personage 
than  Captain  Frazer. 
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As  the  appearance  of  the  last-named  gentle- 
man was  fully  expected,  Sir  Stephen  and 
Tremame,  when  together  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, had  arranged  in  what  manner  he  was  to 
be  informed  of  the  baronet's  change  of  purpose. 
This  Sir  Stephen  thought  would  be  best  done, 
(in  order  if  possible  to  avoid  all  unpleasant 
consequences),  by  his  causing  a  letter  to  be 
written  in  his  own  name  (being  too  ill  to  write 
himself)  to  acquaint  Captain  Frazer,  '^that  as 
he,  Sir  Stephen,  had,  through  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Stubbs,  made  the  discovery  of  the 
Captain's  disgraceful  practices,  he  felt  therefore 
obliged  to  request  the  return  of  his  letters  to  him, 
as  in  consequence  of  those  discoveries  he.  Sir 
Stephen,  had  determined  on  breaking  off  the  en- 
gagement at  present  existing  between  Captain 
Frazer  and  his  daughter." 

Sir  Stephen's  principal  object  in  the  wording 
of  this  epistle,  was  to  prevent  Captain  Frazer 
perceiving  that  Tremaine  was  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  his  discoveries;  for  unless  the  Captain 
should  suspect   Tremaine's   having   been  instru- 
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mental  to  these  revelations,  no  unpleasant 
meeting  would  be  likely  to  take  place,  as  no 
challenge  could  be  sent  to  a  man  lying,  as  he 
did,  on  his  death-bed,  and  he  thought  the 
Captain  would  hardly,  notwithstanding  the 
present  facilities  for  travelling,  set  off  to  America 
for  the  sake  of  having  a  hostile  interview  with 
Mr.  Jonathan  Stubbs. 

So  anxious,  indeed,  was  Sir  Stephen  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  there  being  any  meeting  of 
a  warlike  nature,  that  he  would  not  even  per- 
mit Spencer  to  present  the  communication 
(which  that  gentleman  was  very  desirous  to 
do);  and  likewise  would  not  listen  to  the  in- 
sinuations of  the  same,  that  the  Captain  ought 
to  be  threatened  with  a  pubKc  exposure,  which, 
as  he  only  of  the  party  had  been  present  at 
the  scene  at  Ems,  he  was  the  fittest  person 
to  conduct. 

It  was  well  for  all  parties,  however,  that  Sir 
Stephen^s  precautions  were  acted  upon ;  for 
when  Captain  Frazer  received  the  dying  man^s 
epistle,    the    violence    of    his    rage     knew    no 
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bounds,  and  would  in  all  probability  have 
vented  itself  on  whoever  might  have  presented 
themselves  that  in  any  way  might  appear  to 
be  connected  with   Sir  Stephen. 

As  it  was,  however,  vainly  did  Captain  Frazer 
seek  for  some  person  on  whom  to  vent  his 
anger;  which  as  he  could  find  none,  his  fury 
could  only  exhaust  itself  in  violent  imprecations. 

But  to  pass  over  the  description  of  Captain 
Frazer^s  state  of  mind  on  the  receipt  of  Sir 
Stephen^s  epistle,  to  what  may  be  more  in- 
teresting, namely,  the  result  which  the  perusal 
accomphshed;  we  must  here  state  that  after 
the  violence  of  Captain  Frazer^s  feelings  had  a 
little  subsided,  (which  violence  considerably 
diminished  after  he  had  reflected  on  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  baronet^s  altered  fortunes),  he 
finally  determined  on  satisfying  Sir  Stephen's 
demand,  which  he  did  by  enclosing  the  letters 
the  baronet  had  requested  to  have  returned  to 
him ;  after  having  accomplished  which  deed,  the 
Captain  set  off  immediately  for  London,  to  the 
great   satisfaction    of   the    waiters   at  the  hotel 
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where  he  had  taken  up  his  temporary  abode,  as  on 
them  he  had  exhausted  most  of  his  rage.  But 
we  must  here  leave  him  to  pursue  his  journey, 
in  order  to  return  to  the  company  of  those  he  left 
behind. 

The  effect  that  restored  tranquillity  of  mind  has 
upon  the  state  of  the  body,  is  at  times  so  ex- 
traordinary as  to  produce  most  unexpected 
results,  even  the  raising  up  of  those  who  have 
appeared  to  be  on  their  bed  of  death,  to  a 
state  of  convalescence.  It  is  no  doubt  for 
this  reason  that  the  medical  faculty  frequently 
commit  the  absurdity  of  recommending  the  said 
tranquillity,  as  though  it  were  a  thing  that 
could  be  prescribed,  and  not  that  which  it  really 
is,  a  blessing  beyond  their  power  to  command : 
however,  leaving  the  doctors  to  their  view  of 
the  subject,  we  must  relate  what  effect  peace  of 
mind,  attained  by  the  removal  of  causes  of 
disquietude  (the  only  real  way  of  obtaining  it), 
had  on  Sir  Stephen  Devereux  and  on  his  daugh- 
ter. Yes,  the  prospect  of  happy  days  in  store, 
caused   the   glow    which   had    tinted   the   cheek 
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of  Constance  on  the  first  consciousness  of 
restored  hapiness,  to  gradually  establish  itself 
on  that  once  pallid  cheek,  with  an  appearance 
of  returning  health.  Her  anxiety  was  now 
limited  to  her  father^s  state,  which  previously  had 
been  augmented  by  many  contending  feelings.  He 
however  also  rallied,  and  it  was  to  that  degree, 
that  his  medical  adviser  thought  and  declared 
it  possible,  that  his  life  might  be  preserved  for 
some   months  longer. 

This  information  was  the  cause  of  great  joy 
to  Sir  Stephen,  though  not  because  he  clung  to 
life  for  the  mere  sake  of  existence,  as  many  do, 
who  fain  would  remain  yet  a  little  longer  in 
the  world,  feeling,  as  Schiller  beautifully  ex- 
presses, that — 

"The  world,  oh,  the  world  is  so  sweet  to  the  dying;" 

but  that  he  might  see  accomplished  the  now 
earnest  desire  of  his  heart, — the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  Tremaine. 

On  Sir  Stephen^s  proposing  this  measure 
however,  he  met  with  much  opposition  from 
Constance,  who  naturally  shrank  from  such  a 
step,   whilst  he  was    yet    so  ill.     Sir  Stephen, 
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nevertheless,  being  determined  to  see  the  ceremony 
perforaied,  in  order  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of 
his  wishes,  for  that  purpose  enlisted  a  strong 
party  on  his  side,  amongst  whom  was  Rose, 
who  (though  she,  on  its  first  being  proposed, 
hesitated  a  little  in  coinciding  in  the  propriety 
of  the  proceeding)  was  at  last  convinced;  and 
thus  it  was  fixed  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  as  soon  as  some  necessary  pre- 
parations would   allow. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  most  pleasures,  there  is, 
unfortunately,  always  some  alloy ;  in  this  instance 
the  satisfaction  which  Sir  Stephen  felt  at  the  idea 
of  seeing  his  wish  accomplished  was  considerably 
diminished,  when  he  thought  of  how  little  he 
could  have  to  do  with  these  preparations,  the 
principal  business  to  arrange  being,  the  drawing 
out  the  marriage  settlements,  towards  which  the 
father  felt  he  had  nothing  to  ofi'er. 

Bitterly  therefore  did  Sir  Stephen  now  repent 
of  his  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  which 
had  thus  robbed  him  of  the  power  he  once 
possessed,  of  bestowing  on  Constance    as  much 
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worldly  wealth  as  slie  could  desire.  Not  that 
such  a  reflection,  however,  proceeded  from  the 
circumstance  of  her  not  possessing  any  property ; 
for  her  own  fortune,  independent  of  any  sum  of 
money  he  could  have  given  her,  yet  remained 
untouched ;  but  then  that  was  not  hiSj  and  his 
pride  therefore  felt  equally  wounded,  as  though 
she  had  nothing ;  a  pride  too,  which,  as  it  almost 
might  be  called  proper  pride  (if  there  be  such 
a  sentiment),  he  felt  there  would  hardly  be  any 
merit  in  subduing. 

The  feelings  of  another  also,  who  had  been 
partly  instrumental  to  the  intended  marriage,  we 
must  likewise  describe,  as  that  other  individual, 
like  Sir  Stephen,  found  himself  placed  in  a  false 
position  : — this  was  Algernon  Spencer,  who,  since 
his  return  to  York,  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  private  interview  with  Rose  Walton, 
which  she  had  as  carefally  avoided  aff'ording  him. 
It  was  this  conduct  therefore,  on  her  part,  which 
Spencer  felt  placed  him  in  an  awkward  situation, 
as  he,  having  to  perform  the  duties  of  bride- 
groom^s-man,  whilst  she  was  to  be  the  bride^s- 
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maidj  would  have  to  offer  her  attentions,,  which 
her  conduct  showed  she  would  really  dislike, 
though  she  might  receive  them  without  showing 
her  sentiments  openly,  on  account  of  her  position. 
Thus  it  happened,  that  the  day  to  which  Spencer 
had  formerly  looked  forward  as  one  set  apart  for 
gaiety  and  merriment,  he  now  only  wished  con- 
cluded, and  himself  back  again  in  the  great 
metropolis,  there  to  forget,  in  other  scenes,  the 
vexation  which  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes 
created  at  the  present  moment. 
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CHAPTER    XXL 


"  But  happiness  on  earth  is  April's  sun, 
O'ercast  by  clouds  and  showers  ere  well  begun; 
Smoothly  our  way  through  life  at  first  may  wend. 
Yet  on  the  trackless  marsh  or  mountain  end." 


T.  K.  Hervey. 


The  day  on  wliich  Edward  Tremaine  and  Con- 
stance Devereux  were  united,  was  a  day  very  much 
in  unison  with  the  feehngs  of  every  one  who 
assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and  more  particularly 
with  those  of  the  bride ;  for  it  was  like  an  April 
day,  in  which  sunshine  and  shade  alternated : — 
the  sunshine  resembling  the  smile  of  the  bride  as 
she  looked  at  her  husband — and  the  shade,  the 
tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  her  father. 

And  thus  it  is  with  human  life, — there  is  sun- 
shine,  and  there  is  shade  :     though,    alas  !    the 
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shades  are  generally  even  yet  more  gloomy  than 
those  we  have  cast  upon  the  events  related  in 
this  tale ;  for  too  often,  death  carries  off  the  young 
in  their  bloom — too  often,  passion  overcomes  prin- 
ciple,— and  too  often  the  crime,  which  pining 
want,  or  stern  revenge,  has  caused  to  be  per- 
petrated, remains  unrepented  of  by  the  miserable 
and  unhappy  criminal. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative, — to  the  shade 
as  well  as  to  the  sunshine  (having  not  done  with 
the  former  yet),  for  though  there  was  no  shade 
on  the  brow  of  the  bridegroom,  there  was  one  on 
that  of  the  bridegroom^ s-man :  this  might  be 
for  the  reason,  that  there  being  alwaj^s  a  certain 
number  of  clouds  roaming  about,  seeking  on 
whom  to  throw  their  dark  shadows,  it  was  his 
turn  to  come  under  one  just  now;  however, 
as  in  the  course  of  his  friend^s  bridal  day,  even 
he  was  destined  to  enjoy  a  partial  gleam  of  sun- 
shine,— we  will  pass  on  to  describe  the  scene 
where  the  rays  fell. 

This  was  at  the  wedding  breakfast,  where  a 
party  were  seated  after  the  marriage  ceremony 
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had  been  performed.  This  assembly  consisted  of 
the  well-meaning  Earl  of  Wilsborough,  and  his 
sensible  wife — Sir  Charles  Cokeham,  and  his  prim 
lady — the  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Stanton — gentle 
Rose  Walton — Spencer,  who  looked  agitated,  and 
the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

As  in  an  April  day  the  shade  generally  pre- 
cedes the  sunshine,  so  in  this  instance  it  did  like- 
wise; for  it  happened  that  Sir  Charles  Coke- 
ham,  who  thought  a  wedding  breakfast  was  a 
fit  and  appropriate  occasion  for  some  joking, 
fixed  on  the  disappointed  bridegroom^s-man  as 
his  object.  This  made  Spencer  naturally  wish 
he  was  anywhere  but  in  his  present  position; 
which  feeling  arrived  at  its  height  when  Sir 
Charles,  after  having  tormented  him  for  some 
time  on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  observed — 

'^  I  think  you  look  more  as  if  you  had  just  been 
married,  than  Mr.  Tremaine,  for  you  certainly 
appear  more  as  though  it  were  you  who  had  been 
put  in  chains."  This  speech,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  very  provoking. 

"  Perhaps  if  I  had,  I  should  not  feel  so  much  in 
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chains  as  I  do  now/'  was  Spencer's  reply,  though 
muttered  so  low  as  to  be  only  heard  by  Hose, 
whom  he  was  assisting  to  cut  up  the  bride-cake, 
and  whose  little  finger  he  nearly  cut  off  in  the 
operation,  she  having  turned  away  her  head  at  his 
last  observation. 

"  Truly,  I  think  I  never  saw  any  one  assist  a 
lady  so  awkwardly  in  all  my  life,"  continued  the 
persevering  Sir  Charles,  who  had  perceived  the  risk 
the  httle  finger  had  run,  from  Spencer's  increased 
agitation  (for  there  was  no  malice  in  the  act) . 

"  If  you  can  do  it  better.  Sir  Charles,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  resign  my  place  to  you," 
was  Spencer's  reply ;  which,  as  he  was  just  then 
thinking—"  Why  am  I  to  be  so  tormented,  after 
having  assisted  to  make  every  one  happy  but 
myself?  "  was  said  in  a  tone  of  voice  half  angry, 
as  well  as  half  melancholy. 

"Well,  if  you  are  endeavouring  to  obtain 
possession  of  Miss  Walton's  hand  by  cutting  it 
off,  I  shall  certainly  come  to  its  rescue ! "  ex- 
claimed Sir  Charles,  "  as  I  mean  it  to  be  given, 
one  of  these  days,  to  some  worthy  man  in  a  gentle 
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proper  manner, — only,  when  shall  that  time  be, 
Miss  Walton  ?  ''  continued  he,  addressing  now  the 
lady,  as  he  saw  the  gentleman  was  in  no  merry 
mood. 

Now,  though  it  was  the  answer  to  this  question 
which  shed  sunshine  and  gave  hope  to  poor 
Spencer,  yet  as  none  was  meant  to  be  given,  we 
must  pause  to  declare  the  motives  which  influ- 
enced it,  lest  E/Ose  should  appear  to  my  readers 
to  be  a  heartless  coquette.  It  so  happened,  that 
Rose,  who  had  long  wished  to  make  what  is 
best  expressed  by  the  word,  "  the  amende  honor- 
able" to  Tremaine,  for  having  misjudged  his 
conduct  during  his  absence;  having  never  yet 
been  able  to  fulfil  that  intention,  thought  she 
would  take  advantage  of  this  question  of  Sir 
Charles  to  do  so  now ;  therefore,  in  reply,  she 
said  (though  half  jestingly,  as  a  formal  speech 
was  not  what  she  meant  to  deliver) — 

"  I  shall  wait  until  I  am  old  enough,  and  wise 
enough,  to  be  able  to  discover  who  are  "  worthy 
men,"  before  I  make  my  choice,  for  I  have  lately 
found  out,  I  have  been  occasionally  too  severe  in 

VOL.  II.  o 
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my  judgments^  and  too  hasty  in  my  decisions^ 
and,  consequently^  am  not  yet  a  competent 
judge/' 

It  was  the  answer  of  Eose  then,  bearing,  as  it 
did,  a  different  interpretation  to  the  ears  of 
Spencer  than  it  was  intended  to  convey,  which 
cleared  away  the  shade  from  his  brow.  A  too 
eager  desire  to  know  the  motives  of  others'  feelings 
towards  us,  however,  when  gratified,  often  de- 
stroying the  pleasure  we  have  previously  felt  in 
their  society,  so  likewise  Spencer's  next  question, 
had  it  received  an  answer,  would  in  like  manner 
have  caused  the  rays  of  sunshine,  which  the 
previous  question  had  drawn  forth,  again  to 
disperse ;  but  that,  happily  for  him,  was  not 
to  be;  for  though  he  immediately  asked  Rose 
"If  he  might  hope,  that,  as  she  sometimes  did 
reverse  her  judgments  and  decisions,  she  would 
do  so  likewise  in  his  favor ;"  yet  as  Rose's  answer 
was  interrupted,  and  that  by  a  circumstance, 
which  calling  her  away  from  her  situation,  pre- 
vented her  giving  him  a  reply,  so  did  it  leave 
Spencer  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  pleasing  dream. 
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We  must  now  look  into  the  chamber  of  Sir 
Stephen  Devereux,,  where  another  sunbeam, 
though  of  a  less  delusive  nature,  was  preparing  to 
shed  its  ray ;  but  first  mentioning  what  it  was, 
that  had  interrupted  the  reply  of  Rose  to  Spencer's 
question. 

This  interruption  was  caused  by  a  letter  being 
handed  to  Rose,  which  letter,  as  it  was  from  an 
unknown  correspondent,  and  as  the  servant  on 
delivering  it  said  he  had  found  it  pushed  under- 
neath the  back  door  of  the  house,  not  only 
prevented  Rose  replying  to  Spencer's  question, 
but  Hkewise  created  some  amusement  amongst 
the  guests  assembled  at  the  breakfast  table.  Sir 
Charles  Cokeham,  who,  though  he  had  on  his 
former  attempt  quite  failed  in  creating  merriment, 
yet  as  he  was  still  desirous  of  raising  a  laugh, 
immediately  cried  out,  "  he  was  sure  the  myste- 
rious epistle  was  a  valentine  from  some  rustic 
swain,  whom  Rose  had  captivated  whilst  making 
her  visits  among  the  poor/'  Lady  Cokeham,  on 
the  contrary,  who  was  anxious  to  keep  up  the 
gravity  of  the  party  (thinking  grave  faces,  under 
o2 
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the  circumstances,  the  most  appropriate,)  sug- 
gested it  was  mucli  more  likely  to  be  a  petition 
from  some  indigent  family  for  relief;  whilst 
Spencer  exclaimed,  being  rather  vexed  at  his 
conversation  with  Rose  being  interrupted,  '^  that 
a  letter  delivered  in  that  way,  must  be  beneath 
Miss  Walton^s  notice,  and  deserved  to  be  put 
into  the  fire  unopened/' 

We  must  leave  the  party  at  the  breakfast 
table,  however,  to  their  conjectures,  in  order  to 
follow  Rose,  as  we  said,  into  the  chamber  of 
Sir  Stephen.  The  poor  invalid  was  laid  on  his 
bed  of  sickness,  ruminating  on  the  events  of 
the  day,  sometimes  rejoicing  at  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  wish,  and  at  other  times  regretting 
the  little  participation  he  had  had  in  some  of 
the  circumstances  attending  its  accomplishment; 
when  he   heard   Rose's    gentle  tap  at  his    door. 

"  I  have  just  received  such  pleasing  intelli- 
gence,'' said  Rose  to  him,  as  soon  as  Sir 
Stephen's  attendant  had  admitted  her,  "that 
I  could  not  refrain  from  coming  to  pay  you  a 
visit  to  communicate  it,  which,  though  perhaps 
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an  unexpected  one,  and  out  of  all  rules  of 
etiquette_,  may  still,  I  hope,  prove  agreeable/^ 

"  Your  visits,  my  dear  Miss  Walton,  are  always 
welcome,"  replied  Sir  Stephen,  but  in  a  melan- 
choly tone ;  for  though  his  words  expressed 
pleasure,  the  sombre  strain  into  which  his 
thoughts  had  just  then  fallen,  prevented  his 
feehng  all  he  said,  and  made  him  also  ob- 
serve, following  up  his  own  reflections,  "and 
whether  your  communications  regard  this  world, 
or  the  next,  they  will  always  be  listened  to 
by   me  with  pleasure." 

"  But  not  with  more  pleasure,"  answered 
Rose,  whilst  her  countenance  beamed  with  joy 
at  the  thought  of  the  comfort  she  was  going  to 
afford,  "than  I  feel  in  telling  you,  that  I  have 
just  received  a  letter,  which,  though  without 
any  signature,  contains  information  which  I  am 
sure  will  give  you  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
receive." 

"Indeed!"  replied  Sir  Stephen,  more  ani- 
matedly, as  he  began  to  feel  a  Httle  more  interest 
in  the  communication,  though    he  at   the   same 
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time  wondered  what  it  could  be  about — "  that  is 
singular,  however,"  continued  he,  "for  few  events 
can  happen  to  me  now  (since  Constance  is 
married),  which  can  prove  interesting,  as  I  must 
direct  all  my  attention  to  preparing  for  the 
world  to  which   I   am   fast  hastening." 

As  Rose  knew  the  intelligence  she  had  to 
communicate  would  be  very  exciting  to  Sir 
Stephen,  and,  consequently,  better  broken  to 
him  by  degrees,  she  was  not  sorry  that  an  im- 
mediate disclosure  of  her  secret  should  be  at  this 
moment  interrupted,  which  it  was,  by  the  door 
of  the  room  opening,  and  two  more  visitors 
appearing. 

These  proved  to  be  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
who  came  to  see  Sir  Stephen  for  the  purpose  of 
bidding  him  farewell,  previously  to  their  setting 
off  on  their  bridal   excursion. 

The  idea  of  making  this  bridal  excursion, 
however,  though  it  had  been  planned  to  be  short, 
having  made  Constance  feel  somewhat  uneasy, 
on  account  of  its  separating  her  from  her  father, 
her  first  exclamation,  on  seeing  Rose  seated   at 
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his  bedside,  was,  "  I  see  you  have  been  here, 
cheering  my  father,  whilst  we  continued  selfishly 
amusing  ourselves,  at  a  time,  too,  when  we 
ought  to  have  been  here  also,  as  we  are  so  soon 
going  to  part/^ 

As  Constance  said  this  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  seemed  to  reproach  herself  for  feeling  so 
happy,  when  her  father  was  so  ill.  Rose  hastened 
to  counteract  such  a  feeling,  by  saying  archly, 
as  she  looked  at  Constance,  rising  to  resign  her 
place   to  her  at  the  same  time — 

''^No,  indeed,  I  came  here  for  no  such  pur- 
pose; but  simply  to  let  Sir  Stephen  into  the 
knowledge  of  a  secret  which  I,  being  only  a 
woman,  found  I  could  not  keep,  and  therefore 
came  to  unburden  myself  of  it." 

"But  are  you  sure  you  kept  it  until  you  ar- 
rived here  ?  "  asked  Tremaine  in  the  same  strain, 
likewise  wishing  to  dissipate  the  clouds  which 
he  saw  were  beginning  to  shade  the  brows  of 
his  fair  bride  and  her  father.  "  I  think.  Miss 
Walton,"  continued  he,  therefore,  smiling  as  he 
took  a  seat  by  her  side,  "you   told   your  secret 
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to  Mr.  Spencer,  before  you  left  the  room ;  for  he 
has,  since  then,  quite  lost  the  gloomy  look  which 
he  had  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  and  which, 
if  any  thing  could  have  made  me  feel  melancholy 
at  such  a  time,  would  have  had  that  effect/^ 

"No,  indeed  I  did  not,"  exclaimed  Rose 
eagerly,  in  reply,  blushing  at  the  same  time,  as 
she  saw  the  conclusion  which  Tremaine  had 
drawn  from  what  had  passed;  and  from  which 
conclusion  she  thought  she  had  best  divert  his 
attention  immediately ;  this  she  effected  by  de- 
claring her  secret,  which  was,  her  having  received, 
through  the  medium  of  the  mysterious  epistle, 
a  description  from,  as  she  thought,  John  Shep- 
herd, of  the  place  of  concealment  of  the  long- 
lost  iron   chest ! 

Such,  then,  was  the  information  that  Rose 
had  to  communicate,  and  which,  though  it  gave 
pleasure  to  all  who  heard  it,  created  a  more 
overpowering  sensation  of  joy  in  the  bosom  of 
Sir  Stephen,  than  was  felt  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who  surrounded  him.  This  he  showed 
immediately,  for    as   soon   as    Rose   had  ceased 
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speaking,  Sir  Stephen  raised  himself  up  on 
his  bed,  clasped  his  hands  together,  looked  for 
a  moment  upwards,  and  then  exclaimed  earnestly, 
whilst  his  eyes  gleamed  with  an  expression  of 
intense  satisfaction — "1  shall  now  die  happy, 
since  Providence  has  permitted  that  I  should 
be  able  to  leave  something  more  than  a  barren 
blessing  to  my  child,  my  dear,  patient  child, 
who  would  have  sacrificed  her  own  happiness 
to  regain  for  me  the  possession  of  wealth, 
which  my  own  folly  had  dissipated,  but  which 
I   can   now   bestow  upon  her.^' 

Intense  as  the  joy  of  Sir  Stephen  was,  however, 
after  having  uttered  these  words,  he  sank  back 
again  on  his  pillow  and  closed  his  eyes,  appa- 
rently overcome  by  his  emotions.  But  though 
Sir  Stephen  was  exhausted  with  the  ejffort  he  had 
made  to  pronounce  what  he  had  said,  he  was  but 
exhausted,  for  a  placid  smile  on  his  countenance, 
which  now  illuminated  it,  showed  that  no  longer 
was  there  a  single  sorrow  at  his  heart,  and  that 
moreover,  the  excitement  which  he  now  expe- 
rienced arose  from  no  unhallowed  source. 
o3 
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.  At  the  sight  of  her  father's  joy,  the  cloiid 
which  had  obscured  the  brow  of  Constance,  a 
short  time  before,  immediately  dispersed.  Yes, 
wherever  the  gentle  Rose  Walton  appeared,  sun- 
shine was  shed  around ;  for  though  she  seemed  to 
be,  in  this  instance,  only  the  medium  through 
which  the  intelligence,  which  caused  such  happi- 
ness, had  reached  her  friends;  yet  was  she,  in 
reality,  the  principal  cause  of  the  attainment  of 
this  happy  discovery  ;  but  this  we  must  explain. 

Previous  to  the  trial  of  John  Shepherd,  Rose 
having  heard  how  miserable  his  wife  and  family 
were,  went  to  visit  them,  when  she  relieved  their 
immediate  wants,  by  supplying  them  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  food  and  lodging.  Now, 
though  at  that  time  Jane  Shepherd  was  ignorant 
from  whom  the  succour  she  received  came  (little 
Mary  not  happening  to  be  with  her  mother  when 
Rose  paid  her  visit),  she  yet  resolved,  so  deep 
was  her  gratitude  to  her  benefactor,  that  if  ever 
she  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  a  service 
for  the  kind  lady  who  came  to  see  her  in  her  dis- 
tress, she  would  do  so. 
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When,  therefore,  Jane  Shepherd,  after  the  trial 
which  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  her  husband,  had 
learnt  that  the  stranger  lady  was  no  other  than 
Miss  Walton,  the  fiiend  of  Miss  Devereux,  she 
exerted  all  her  influence  over  Shepherd  to  per- 
suade him  to  restore  to  Sir  Stephen,  through 
Rose  Walton,  the  concealed  chest,  and  she  at  last 
succeeded.  This  purpose,  however,  had  been  a 
little  delayed  by  the  fear  which  John  Shepherd 
felt,  lest  the  disclosure  of  the  secret  should  in  any 
way  implicate  his  friend  Jones,  he  having  besides 
learnt  from  that  individual  the  exact  place  where 
the  treasure  was  deposited,  being  ignorant  of  that 
fact  himself;  at  last,  happily,  the  former  scruple 
was  overcome  by  Janets  suggesting  that  the  infor- 
mation might  be  given  in  the  way  in  which  we 
have  seen  it  was,  whilst  the  latter  difficulty  was 
obviated  by  Jones  himself;  who  (little  dreaming 
of  the  use  which  Shepherd  would  make  of  the 
information)  voluntarily  acquainted  him  with  the 
place  of  concealment  he  had  chosen  for  Sir 
Stephen's  property,  in  order,  as  he  said  himself, 
that  Shepherd  miglit  secure  it,  ami  search  if  there 
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were  any  papers  or  money  within,  which  conld  be 
made  of  use,  he  being  unable,  from  his  ignorance, 
to  ascertain  that  fact  for  himself. 

TTe  would  here  obseiwe,  that  had  Jones  received 
au  education,  or  rather,  had  he  acquired  some 
general  io formation,  and  this,  without  at  the  same 
time  having  had  any  good  principles  incidcated ; 
however  useful  the  instruction  he  had  received 
might  have  been,  it  would  only  have  given  him 
the  power  of  doing  more  mischief;  thus,  as  such 
a  case  as  that  of  Joneses  is  not  at  all  an  im- 
probable one,  it  would  follow,  that  to  educate  the 
poor  without  likewise  giving  them  religious 
instruction,  is  only  putting  dangerous  weapons 
into  their  hands.  To  leave  that  question,  however, 
to  be  enlarged  upon  more  effectually  by  others 
better  instructed  than  ourselves  on  the  subject, 
we  will  pass  on  to  point  out,  that  it  was  the 
beautiful  combination  of  a  sense  of  justice,  and  a 
feeling  of  tender  mercy  and  charity,  united 
together  in  the  character  of  Rose  Walton, — 
the  one  shown  by  her  endeavoming  to  discover 
the  offenders  against  justice,  and  the  other    bv 
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her  succouring  the  distress  of  those  sufFering  from 
their  conduct,  which  made  her  the  gentle  instru- 
ment of  restoring  to  Sir  Stephen  his  lost  property, 
and  thus  of  shedding  sunshine  around  the  bed 
of  the  dying  man. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Sir  Stephen,  in  his 
position,  ought  to  have  felt  indifferent  to  the  pos- 
session of  worldly  wealth,  and  that  Tremaine 
should  (on  account  of  it  being  very  unromantic) 
not  have  participated  in  his  joy;  but  yet,  as  Sir 
Stephen  only  rejoiced  at  its  acquisition  because  it 
gave  him  the  power  of  bestowing  a  fortune  on  his 
daughter,  and  as  Tremaine^s  joy  arose  from  the 
idea  that,  by  means  of  this  increase  of  wealth,  he 
could  take  Constance  to  a  warmer  cHmate,  and  so, 
perhaps,  restore  her  to  perfect  health :  these  rea- 
sons, we  hope,  will  be  thought  sufficiently  powerful 
to  justify  their  satisfaction,  and  the  latter  one 
sufficiently  lover-like.  We  do  not  venture  to 
affirm,  nevertheless,  that  some  time  after  these 
events,  other  thoughts  did  not  arise  in  the  breast 
of  Tremaine,  of  a  less  romantic  character,  such  as 
plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
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labourers  on  his  estate,  and  visions  of  his  wife 
and  himself  taking  a  leading  position  in  the 
county  which  he  represented  in  parliament ;  but 
though  this  might  be,  on  this  day  no  such  thoughts 
obtruded  themselves  :  indeed,  so  regardless  had 
Tremaine  become  of  all  political  affairs,  that  as  he 
and  his  bride,  after  having  enlightened  the  rest  of 
the  company  as  to  the  contents  of  the  epistle 
which  had  been  delivered  to  Rose,  were  preparing 
to  set  off  on  their  journey,  he  only  shook  his  head 
and  smiled,  when  Spencer,  with  mock  gravity,  re- 
presented to  him — '^  that  if  he  had  any  regard  for 
keeping  up  a  character  for  consistency,  or  any 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country,  he 
ought  to  take  Mrs.  Tremaine  up  to  London,  in- 
stead of  to  any  rural  retreat,  as  if  they  were  only 
to  take  the  express  train,  it  being  the  twenty-sixth 
of  March,  he  could  yet  be  in  time  to  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  (alas  !  now  forgotten)  corn  laws  !  '^ 

Though  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that 
Tremaine  did  not  follow  Spencer^ s  advice,  it 
may  not  be  equally  unnecessary  to  state,  that 
as  Constance  stepped   into   the    carriage,  which 
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was  to  couvey  her  away,  her  brow  no  longer 
wore  a  shade  at  the  idea  of  leaving  her  father ; 
which  circumstance  was  owing  to  her  bridal  ex- 
cursion being  changed  into  a  project  to  bring 
home  to  him,  from  under  the  ruins  of  the  old 
abbey,  where  Constance  used  to  wander,  and 
where  it  lay  now  concealed,— the  iron  chest. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


Home!  home!  I  would  go  home! — methinks  I  hear 
The  long-hushed  voices  singing  far  away ; 

The  eyes  that  made  earth's  very  deserts  dear, 
Shed  o'er  my  night  a  portion  of  their  day : 

The  lost  are  found — the  vanished  are  returned, — 

And  they  were  angels  whom  I  wildly  mourned. 

How  has  my  soul  sat  down  amid  its  glooms 
A  wounded  captive,  counting  o'er  its  scars, — 

And  lingered  weeping  'mid  the  shade  of  tombs 
For  those  whose  dwelling  was  the  light  of  stars  I 

How  have  I  called  to  earth,  and  missed  replies 

That  should  have  reached  me  from  the  far  bright  skies 


It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  the  marriage  of 
Edward  Tremaine  and  Constance  Devereux,  that 
a  ship,  having  on  board  John  Shepherd,  with  his 
wife  and  family,  lay  in  the  Cumberland  Docks,  at 
Bristol,  waiting  for  the  tide  rising,  to  commence 
their  yoyage  for  the  New  World. 

It  may  have  been  thought  by  some  of  our 
readers  that,  agreeably  to  all  the  rules  of  story- 
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telling,  the  crime  which  John  Shepherd  committed, 
ought  to  have  been  punished  according  to  law. 
We  admit  that,  perhaps  it  should  have  been  so ; 
but  how  often  is  the  feeling  which  influenced  his 
conduct  encouraged  and  fostered,  even  by  those  who 
may  condemn  him  !  To  prove  this  assertion,  which 
we  know  is  rather  starthng,  and  which  may  elicit 
the  demand  of — "  Who  encourages  the  poor  to 
burn  houses,  and  steal  other  people^s  goods,  but 
those  who  describe  such  events,  and  then  leave 
the  actors  unpunished  ?  ^' — we  reply  that,  more 
blamable  are  those  who  misname  the  passion 
which  influenced  his  conduct. 

We  have  said  before,  that  Shepherd^s  crime 
proceeded  from  a  spirit  of  revenge ;  and  who  is 
there  that  is  ignorant  that  this  passion  is  not  un- 
frequently  lauded  and  encouraged  in  many  public 
schools  ?  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  boy  who  is 
struck,  is  considered  meanspirited  if  he  strikes 
not  again, — the  man  who  revenges  a  deeper  injury 
should  FiOt  be  considered  a  criminal  for  the  act. 
But  if  we  admit  the  crime  to  be  wrong,  we 
should  check  in  youth  the  feeling  which  produced 
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it^  and  instead  of  commending  the  passion,  under 
the  title  of  proper  spirit,  show  what  it  really  is,  by 
calling  it  by  its  right  name.  But  to  return  to 
John  Shepherd :  though  his  crime,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  punished  with  death,  he  nevertheless 
suffered  in  a  mode  from  which  few  offenders 
escape, — namely,  from  the  consequences  of  it,  for 
though  we  often  see  that  criminals  and  evil-doers 
evade  the  punishments  of  the  law  for  their  deeds, 
they  do  not  equally  escape  from  what  is  the  result 
of  them. 

It  was  not,  then,  a  trifling  misfortune  to  John 
Shepherd  to  be  obliged  to  leave  his  own  country, 
where  he  had  once  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  an 
English  home,  to  go  and  reside  in  a  distant  land, 
amongst  cold-hearted  strangers.  He  had  too  much 
knowledge  to  delude  himself  either  with  the  idea, 
that  wealth  would  immediately  be  his  on  arriving 
at  a  foreign  shore,  as  at  that  time  no  mines  of 
glittering  gold  had  been  discovered  to  awaken 
hope  in  his  breast :  no,  he  knew  he  must  labour 
hard,  in  order  to  get  bread  for  himself  and  his 
familyj  and  that  too  without  any  hope  of  receiving 
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assistance  from  those  around  him,  who  would  be 
all  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  succeeded  or  not. 
For  him,  likewise,  America  was  not  a  country  to 
which  he  was  going  only  for  a  time,  and  from 
which,  after  having  obtained  wealth,  he  might 
return. 

Poor  Shepherd  felt  he  was  seeking  its  shores, 
because  the  crime  he  had  committed  (although  a 
verdict  in  his  favor  had  been  returned)  prevented 
his  feeling  any  security  in  England,  making  his 
departure  to  be  necessarily  for  life. 

Such,  therefore,  being  John  Shepherd's  reflec- 
tions, and  such  being  the  life  he  was  going  to 
lead,  he  was  thus  in  some  measure  punished  for 
the  crime  he  had  committed,  more  especially  at 
the  moment,  too,  when  the  ship  spreading  her 
sails,  he  thought,  as  he  saw  St.  Vincent's  Rock 
(on  which  the  sun  seemed  to  shine  with  unusual 
brightness)  and  the  precipitous  shores  of  the 
lovely  Avon,  recede  from  his  view ;  that  he  was 
leaving  the  green  fields  of  his  native  country, 
because  he  could  no  longer  live  in  security  on 
its  shores,  or  ever  more  hold  up  his  head  amongst 
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his  countrymen,  with  the  feehngs  of  an  honest 
man. 

As  may  be  supposed,  poor  Jane  Shepherd  par- 
ticipated in  some  of  the  feelings  of  her  husband, 
though  remorse  for  crime  committed,  did  not 
agitate  her  bosom.  She  also,  however,  as  she 
clasped  little  Mary  in  her  arms,  when  the  shores 
of  the  Bristol  Channel  had  entirely  disappeared 
from  her  sight,  wept  and  sighed  at  the  thought, 
that  dear  as  the  home  of  her  youth  was  to  her, 
she  should  never  see  it  more. 

What  became  of  Richard  Jones,  no  one  ever 
knew  precisely,  for  though  a  few  months  after  the 
departure  of  his  associate  in  crime,  it  was  thought 
he,  along  with  some  others,  was  transported  for 
being  concerned  in  some  smuggling  transactions, 
yet,  as  none  of  the  men  convicted  bore  the  name 
of  Jones,  some  uncertainty  was  always  attached 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  among  them,  and 
thus  over  his  fate  there  has  always  hung  some 
obscurity. 

Sir  Stephen  Devereux  lingered  long  enough 
in  this  world  to  see  his  iron  chest  once  more, 
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and  likewise  to  be  assured  that  its  contents  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  his  beloved  daughter  and 
her  husband^  a  large  landed  estate^  his  claim  to  it, 
which  we  said  was  in  dispute,  being  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  papers  therein.  As  besides  this  pro- 
perty, Sir  Stephen  had  shares  in  several  railways, 
which,  though  some  of  them  had  become  utterly 
valueless,  the  price  of  others  had  risen  again 
since  their  sudden  fall;  at  his  death  he  thus  left 
Tremaine  and  Constance  in  the  possession  of 
great  wealth. 

As  Ernest  Reichenbach  once  acted  a  not  incon- 
siderable part  in  this  story,  and  in  some  measure 
helped  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  Constance 
and  Tremaine,  though  we  have  little  further  to 
say  about  his  conduct  and  actions,  we  think  we 
ought  to  mention  him  once  again. 

Life,  to  him,  was  destined  to  resemble  a  pano- 
rama, the  scene  ever  changing,  and  new  charac- 
ters ever  passing  before  him.  To  some,  this  sort 
of  existence  offers  many  attractions,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  many  in  it ;  nevertheless,  there  is  some- 
thing joyless  in  forming  only  temporary  ties, — 
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the  friends  of  to-day  being  forgotten  on  the 
morrow;  and  the  scene  of  yesterday  being 
obliterated  by  that  of  to-day.  Such^  however, 
is  the  life  of  a  searcher  after  the  picturesque, 
which,  we  said,  Reichenbach  became,  and  conse- 
quently experienced  all  its  pains  as  well  as  its 
pleasures.  Whether,  meantime,  the  affection  he 
once  felt  for  Constance  Devereux  was  ever 
entirely  effaced,  we  leave  to  the  imagination  of 
our  readers  to  divine. 

For  some  time  after  he  had  left  York,  Captain 
Frazer  continued  following  the  same  kind  of 
life  we  have  seen  him  pursue,  still  indulging 
in  his  cheating  propensities.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  these  were  destined  soon  to  be 
brought  to  a  close;  for  whilst  engaged  at  play 
in  a  gambling-house  in  London,  he,  not  having 
managed  his  usual  tricks  so  cleverly  as  he 
generally  had  done,  was  discovered  to  be  cheat- 
ing by  his  opponent ;  a  duel  was  the  consequence, 
in  which  this  dishonorable  man  ended  his  life, 
being  shot  through  the  heart  by  his  adversary; 
which  termination  to  his  existence   was  (similar 
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to  the  case  of  Shepherd)   a  natural  consequence 
resulting  from  his  conduct. 

We  feel  we  must  not  conclude  this  chapter 
without  observing,  that  though  we  have  ended 
our  tale  in  the  usual  way,  rendering  the  amia- 
ble happy,  and  punishing  the  vicious,  yet 
nevertheless  in  real  life  no  such  general  rule 
prevails. 

Rewards  and  punishments  are  not  dealt  out 
here  with  even-handed  justice,  as  story  books 
for  httle  children  generally  teach,  which,  though 
written  thus  with  a  good  intention,  we  fear  in 
the  end  produce  no  good  effect ;  for  when  later 
in  life,  the  so  taught  children  discover,  that 
the  reward  does  not  always  follow  the  good 
action,  disappointment  ensues ;  which,  together 
with  disgust  at  the  ingratitude,  or  injustice  met 
with,  causes  the  virtuous  line  of  action  to  be 
discontinued,  and  others  of  a  blamable  character 
to   be   practised   in   their  stead. 

Unless,  therefore,  we  are  taught  to  act  well 
on  higher  principles  than  merely  from  ex- 
pectations    of    present    reward,    we   have   httle 
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chance  of  ever  being  able  to  resist  the  exam- 
ple of  those  who  would  lead  us  astray;  and  as 
there  are  more  characters  in  the  world  who  act 
like  Captain  Frazer  and  Richard  Jones,  than  who 
resemble  Tremaine  and  Ernest  Reichenbach,  it 
must  follow,  that  we  shall  more  likely  be  tempted 
to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  commit 
evil,   than   those  who  do   good. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 


And  I  have  fears,  lest  quickened  times  shoiild  bring 
Guesses  and  notions,  clothed  in   earnest  dress, 
And  men,  from  this  reformed  self-worshipping. 
Should  make  an  idol  of  their  earnestness. 
Counting  intensest  love  of  moral  beauty 
Coin  that  may  pass  for  simple-hearted  duty." 

Rev.  Frederick  "VV.  Faber. 


A  YEAR  and  a  half  after  the  events  last  re- 
corded in  this  tale ;  on  a  beautiful  morning  in 
December,  in  the  year  1847,  sat  Constance,  now 
Mrs.  Tremaine,  in  the  breakfast  room  of  her 
mansion  in  Piccadilly.  This  apartment  was 
furnished  with  every  thing  requisite  for  com- 
fort, and  though  not  so  luxuriously,  as  to  make  it 
almost  distressing  to  touch  any  article  in  it, 
yet  so  as  to  present  many  objects  for  the  grati- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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fication  of  taste.  Besides  containing  numerous 
easy  spring  chairs,  and  softly-cushioned  sofas; 
there  were  likewise  several  pictures  hung  on  the 
walls,  evidently  executed  by  no  mean  artists ; 
and  being  on  subjects,  too,  of  more  interest  than 
family  portraits  of  people  not  celebrated  for  any 
thing  extraordinary  in  their  conduct,  were  cal- 
culated to  afford  gratification  to  all  lovers  of 
paintings. 

Such  then  was  the  room  in  which  sat  Con- 
stance Tremaine,  though  no  longer  the  pale, 
dejected  Constance  we  once  described  her.  Her 
cheeks  had  now  recovered  their  former  bloom 
and  roundness, — her  hair  fell  again  in  glossy 
ringlets  on  each  side  of  her  face,  —  and  her 
eyes  shone  once  more  with  their  deep  lustre; 
indeed,  at  the  time  we  mention,  they  even 
sparkled  with  animation,  as  she  addressed  her 
husband,  who  being  likewise  in  that  comfort- 
able apartment,  was  conversing  with  her,  whilst 
seated  at  her  side,  near  a  well-spread  breakfast- 
table. 

"You  will  injure  your  health,  if  you  continue 
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the  practice  of  eating  your  breakfast  so  ra- 
pidly as  you  are  now  doing/^  was  Constance's 
exclamation  to  her  husband,  as  she  poured  out 
a  cup  of  coffee  for  him,  adding,  "  I  am  sure 
you  ought  not  to  form  so  many  engagements 
as  to  oblige  you  to  hurry  away  so  imme- 
diately  after   taking   it/' 

'^I  must  do  so  this  morning,  however,  as  the 
meeting  I  wish  to  attend  is  early,  and  also  one 
of  some  importance,"  replied  Tremaine,  swal- 
lowing hastily  nearly  a  whole  cup  of  coffee  at 
once,  as   he   spoke. 

''But  yet,  as  the  performance  of  public  duties 
should  not  demand  from  you  the  sacrifice  of 
your  health;  pray  eat  your  breakfast  com- 
fortably, and  as  you  have  not  your  carriage 
in  town,  take  mine,  and  then  you  will  arrive 
in  time.'' 

"It  is  very  odd  that  when  people  have  once 
been  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,"  replied  Tre- 
maine, "they  are  always  thinking  of  taking 
care  of  other  people's  constitutions,  whether  they 
require  such  care  or  not.  Now,  as  I  am  well 
p2 
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and  strong,  and  would  rather  walk,  I  should 
prefer  your  taking  the  carriage,  to  call  on  Lady 

D ,  whose    husband   has   so    nobly     assisted 

our  party." 

"I  thought  you  said,  you  would  give  up 
belonging  to  any  party,  since  there  were  so 
many  inconsistencies  in  the  views  of  each,' 
answered  Constance,  as  she  handed  her  husband 
another  muffin  (Tremaine  had  a  better  appetite 
than  he  formerly  had  at  Godesberg),  adding, 
^'and  I  did  hope,  when  you  said  so,  that  you 
meant  to  withdraw  from  political  affairs." 

"Would  you  like  me,  Constance,  to  lead  a 
life  of  idleness  and  inaction,"  replied  Tremaine, 
"when  there  is  so  much  distress  which  wants  al- 
leviating, and  so  many  evils  which  we  ought  to 
endeavour  to  remedy  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly ;  onh^  if  it  is  out  of  our  power 
to  do  good,"  answered  Constance,  "  had  we  not 
better  relinquish  the  attempt  ?  I  have  heard 
you  say  yourself,  we  must  sometimes  bend  to 
circumstances." 

"Yes,  but   only  when   no  moral  cause  forbids 
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us^  such  as  when  other  obligations  of  a  higher 
character  interfere  to  prevent  the  performance  of 
minor  duties.  This  was  the  case  last  winter, 
when  I  spent  it  with  you  in  Italy;  this  winter, 
however,  your  health  being  happily  restored,  I 
feel  I  ought  to  spare  some  of  my  time  for  the 
public ;  for  were  each  individual  only  to  at- 
tend to  his  own  private  affairs,  no  government 
could   ever  be  carried  on.^^ 

"But  if  others  will  not  act  in  concert  with 
you,  and  as  one  man  can  do  nothing  by  him- 
self; would  it  not  be  wiser  of  you  to  give  up 
making  exertions  which,  in  all  probability,  will 
prove  fruitless;  and  might  you  not  be  happier 
in  attending  more  to  private  duties;  for  instance, 
not  forming  so  many  evening  engagements,  and 
staying   more  at  home  with   me  ?  ^' 

As  Constance,  when  she  said  this,  did  not 
seriously  consider  herself  to  be  a  neglected  wife, 
she  therefore  looked  at  her  husband,  when  she 
addressed  him,  with  a  sweet,  beseeching  smile. 
Tremaine,  however,  was  not  won  over  by  the  said 
smile,  for  he  replied,   gravely, — "In    answer   to 
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your  observations  I  must  state_,  that  much  might 
be  done  for  the  public  good,  if  men  would  only- 
separate  private  interests  from  their  views,  and 
act  upon  principle.  One  man,  too,  may  do  a  great 
deal;  for  the  scale  of  public  opinion  resting  on 
such  a  balance  as  to  be  capable  of  being  turned 
by  a  single  voice,  it  therefore  only  requires  a  man 
to  dare  to  be  a  leader  to  effect  much ;  merely  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  others,  from  party  influence, 
or  from  weakness,  becomes  a  crime,  when  a 
question  of  right  or  wrong  is  at  stake.'' 

"  And  yet,  as  in  political  measures,  there  is  so 
much  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  right,  and  what  is 
wrong,"  persisted  Constance,  now  becoming  a 
little  reproachful  in  her  tone,  her  last  supplication 
having  met  with  so  cold  a  reply,  "and  since  as 
you  told  me  you  did  not  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  therefore  if  you  could  give  up  what  was 
your  favourite  measure,  why  not  equally  relinquish 
the  endeavour  to  adjust  other  measures  less 
interesting  to  you  ? '' 

"  Yet  as  I  did  not  relinquish  voting  on  the  corn 
law  repeal  bill  for  that  reason,"  replied  Tremaine, 
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"  but  in  order  to  fulfil  a  private  duty ;  you  have 
not  brought  forward  a  very  convincing  case  with 
which  to  support  your  argument." 

"  And  was  that  duty  more  imperative  than 
attending  to  your  domestic  ones  ? "  asked  Con- 
stance, still  reproachfully. 

"  Yes, no,"  answered  Tremaine ;  now,  how- 
ever, hesitatingly,  contradicting  himself,  as  he 
feared  lest  he  should  be  led  into  giving  an  expla- 
nation, which,  from  a  generous  feeling,  he  had 
never  made  to  Constance  before. 

"  How  can  it  be  both  no,  and  yes  ?  "  pursued 
Constance,  in  the  same  tone — "  Do  tell  me  what  it 
was,  that  I  may  judge  myself  if  it  were  a  more 
urgent  duty  or  not." 

"  Then,  it  was  to  visit  a  dying  man,  who  had 
injured  me,"  replied  Tremaine,  now  drawn  into  a 
disclosure  of  his  reasons  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
wife,  "and,"  continued  he,  "who  sent  for 
me " 

What  was  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence, 
however,  Constance  never  heard ;  for  Tremaine 
on  looking  at  her,  seeing  her  agitated  at  his  allu- 
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sion,  checked  himself,  and  instead  of  continuing 
the  subject,  exclaimed  gaily,  and  also  in  a  kinder 
tone,  as  he  now  arose  to  depart — 

"  As  I  saw  you  got  a  little  note  this  morning 
from  Rose  Walton,  therefore  this  evening,  which 
I  mean  to  spend  at  home,  I  expect  to  have  some 
important  secrets  on  the  subject  of  that  lady  con- 
fided to  me." 

Now,  though  it  happened  that  before  Tremaine^s 
last  observation,  Constance  had  been  thinking 
that  she  ought  to  acknowledge  her  injustice  in 
accusing  him  of  neglecting  private  duties,  yet,  as 
what  her  husband  had  just  said,  recalled  one  of 
her  own,  still  unfulfilled,  instead  of  making  the 
said  "  amende  honorable,'^  she  only  replied — 

"  As  there  is  a  secret  in  this  note  on  which 
Rose  wishes  for  immediate  advice,  I  must  not 
delay  answering  it ;"  after  uttering  which  words, 
though  still  looking  agitated,  Constance  seated 
herself  at  a  writing  table,  and  prepared  to  address 
her  friend. 

'^  Oh,  if  there  really  is  a  secret  of  importance  in 
that  little  note,  I  will  wait  to  hear  it  before  I  go," 
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exclaimed  Tremaine,  pretending  to  be  interested, 
for  it  was  only  pretence,  as  his  sole  reason  for 
remaining  was,  that  he  wished  to  see  Constance 
recover  her  usual  placidity  before  he  should  leave 
her.  It  happened,  however,  from  the  serious  man- 
ner in  which  Constance  had  treated  her  friend^s 
secret,  steadfastly  refusing  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  it,  that  what  had  been  pretence,  soon  became 
reality,  a  sudden  idea  having  struck  Tremaine, 
which  made  him  seriously  urge  his  wife  to 
communicate  her  friend^ s  note  to  him.  Con- 
stance, nevertheless,  delayed  for  some  time  longer 
complying  with  his  entreaties,  until  Tremaine, 
observing  that,  "  he  only  wished  to  perform  a 
private  duty,  which  by  her  refusal  he  was  pre- 
vented accomplishing;  she  at  last  gave  him  the 
epistle  of  Rose  to  peruse. 

As  this  proceeding,  we  would  here  observe,  for 
the  information  of  all  young  ladies,  is  only  the 
usual  termination  of  all  secrets  entrusted  by  them 
to  married  ones,  those  young  ladies  who  would 
wish  to  keep  their  secrets  still  concealed  from  the 
world,  ought  not  to  follow  the  example  of  Eose  in 
p  3 
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this  particular  instance.  After  perusing  Rose's 
note,  which  Tremaine  did  very  attentively,  his 
first  exclamation  was,  "And  pray,  dear  Constance, 
may  I  ask,  what  advice  are  you  thinking  of 
offering  your  friend  on  the  subject  of  her 
letter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  advise  her  to  refuse  him  again,'' 
replied  Constance,  in  a  decided  manner. 

"  Whilst  I  advise  you  to  do  no  such  thing," 
was  Tremaine's  reply, — "  or  at  least,  add  my  coun- 
sel to  your  own,  which  is,  that  she  should  accept 
him  by  all  means." 

"  But  Mr.  Spencer  is  so  unsuited  to  Rose  in 
every  respect,  as  she  herself  fears,"  cried  Con- 
stance :    "  he  is  so   light   and   trifling,  and 

I  always  remember  what  nonsense  he  talked  on 
the  day  we  were  married." 

"  But  we  might  never  have  been  married  at  all, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  sense  he  displayed  pre- 
viously," answered  Tremaine,  adding — "  as  he 
therefore  helped  me  to  get  a  good  wife,  I  ought  to 
help  him  to  one,  as  well,  in  my  turn  :  besides, 
Rose  owns  that  Spencer's  persevering  affection  has 
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won  him  more  regard  than  she  has  yet  bestowed 
on  any  other  lover/^ 

Here^  we  must  confess,  that  Constance,  not 
having  yet  recovered  from  her  excitement,  was 
about  to  remark, — "  I  did  not  know  I  was  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Spencer  for  a  husband,"  when, 
remembering  something  which  had  been  said  pre- 
viously, she  checked  the  proud  reply  before  it 
passed  her  lips,  and  setting  aside  all  personal 
pique,  thought  only  of  her  friend,  whilst  she  said, 
"  I  cannot  think,  nevertheless,  that  the  happiness 
of  Rose  ought  to  be  endangered,  in  order  that 
you  may  testify  your  gratitude." 

"  And  you  should  not  incur  the  responsibility 
of  perhaps  causing  Rose  to  become  a  selfish  old 
maid,  fond  only  of  cats  and  parrots,  and  Spencer 
to  turn  an  idle  lounger  about  watering  places." 

This  reply  of  her  husband's  grating  on  the 
ear  of  Constance,  she  answered  in  a  tone  which 
showed  she  felt  hurt  at  his  suggesting  the  possi- 
bility of  her  friend  ever  becoming  unpleasing. 

"  Rose,  I  am  sure,  will  never  be  a  useless,  or 
disagreeable  member  of  society,  whether  she 
marries  or  remains  single." 
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"Well,  in  that  I  admit  you  are  right/^  an- 
swered Tremaine,  frankly,  feeling  he  had  done  an 
injustice  to  Rose;  "but,"  added  he,  immediately 
after,  "  as  I  cannot  answer  for  my  friend^s  not 
becoming  a  mere  lounging  ennuye,  I  must  still 
m-ge  my  point.  Rose,  I  admit,  is  very  different 
from  Spencer,  in  character,  but  then  your  friend 
is  too  grave,  whilst  mine,  though  rather  light 
and  inconsequent  in  his  conversation,  is  still  not 
wanting  in  good  principle  :  as  in  the  main  points 
of  character,  therefore,  they  are  not  dissimilar, 
which  was  particularly  shown  in  their  both  taking 
upon  them  the  task  of  consoling  the  unfortunate, 
so,  in  the  minor  points,  the  one  may  correct  the 
faults  of  the  other.  Besides,  were  the  serious 
only  to  unite  themselves  with  those  of  a  hke  dis- 
position, they  would  become  too  grave,  and  this 
would  cause  the  light-hearted  and  gay,  by  being 
obliged  always  to  associate  together,  to  degenerate 
into  frivolous  beings  :  thus,  my  dear  Constance," 
continued  Tremaine,  now  in  a  tone  which,  though 
kind,  and  betraying  no  sign  of  passion,  showed  he 
expected   at   the  same  time  to  be  obeyed,   and 
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meant,  in  this  instance,  to  lead, — ''as  I  have  shown 
you  good  reasons  why  Spencer  may,  in  all  proba- 
bility, make  Rose  a  good  husband,  (which  disser- 
tation, moreover,  has  prevented  my  going  to  the 
meeting  at  which  I  had  promised  to  be  present,) 
I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  you  that 
you  ought  to  offer  the  advice  that  I  wish  you  to 
give/^  Thus  speaking,  Tremaine  arranged  the 
writing  materials  for  his  wife. 

When  a  conversation  between  a  young  married 
couple  arrives  at  the  above  point,  it  being  an  im- 
portant crisis,  we  must  describe  the  feelings  of 
Constance  after  Tremaine  had  thus  addressed 
her. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  she  put  to  herself  the 
following  question  : — "  Should  I  be  doing  right  in 
giving  advice  to  my  friend,  which  might  lead  her 
into  an  unsuitable  marriage,  when  that  advice 
would  be  given  contrary  to  my  own  opinion,  and 
only  offered  out  of  obedience  to  my  husband's 
view  of  the  matter  T'  The  next  question  that  pro- 
posed itself  was  (for  Constance  was  still  only  a 
woman,  and  not  an  angel),  "  whether  there  was 
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not,  in  this  instance,  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
having  her  own  way?'^  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply  here,  that  Constance,  as  she  thus  argued, 
meditated  a  struggle  for  the  mastery,  but  only 
that  this  thought  for  a  moment  did  glance  into 
her  mind  ;  however,  when  she  remembered  that  a 
proof  had  that  very  morning  been  afforded  her,  of 
her  husband's  having  given  up  for  her  sake,  not 
only  the  appearance  of  possessing  consistency  of 
character,  which  she  knew  he  valued  highly,  but 
likewise  the  performance  of  what  he  considered  a 
great  public  duty;  she  succeeded  in  speedily 
banishing  such  suggestions,  returning  again  to 
the  first  question  that  presented  itself.  On  that, 
Constance,  being  not  yet  determined  on  her 
answer,  considered  for  some  time  longer,  per- 
haps a  little  longer  than  her  husband  thought 
necessary ;  at  last,  however,  having  solved  the 
difficulty  her  mind  labored  under,  she  looked  up 
at  him,  and  did  so  too  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
as  she  said — "  I  will  act  according  to  your  advice, 
since  j^ou  may  be  a  better  judge  of  Mr.  Spencer^s 
character  than  I  can  pretend  to  be ;  but  remem- 
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ber_,  with  you  must  rest  the  responsibility  of 
my  action/^ 

"  Which  I  most  willingly  take  upon  myself," 
answered  Tremaine,  as  he  gave  Constance  the 
pen  with  one  hand,  whilst  he  put  the  other  round 
her  waist — adding,  "  and  can  only  hope  that  I 
may  have  led  my  angel  wife  to  do  what  is 
right." 

Thus  terminated  the  conversation  between 
Constance  and  her  husband;  for  the  former  being 
now  desirous  to  fulfil  her  task  speedily,  only 
gently  replied  (though  to  what,  we  must  leave  to 
the  imagination) — 

"  Pray  do  not  prevent  me  having  my  letter 
written  before  the  next  post  goes  out." 

It  remains  for  us  now  only  to  allude  to  two 
events  that  took  place  soon  after  this  conversation, 
— the  first  being  a  public  one,  namely,  the  French 
Revolution  of  February,  1848. 

This  event,  arousing  a  high  degree  of  excite- 
ment in  all  minds,  but  more  especially  in  those 
interested  in  political  movements,  naturally  led 
Tremaine  more  deeply  into  the  vortex  of  political 
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agitation.  His  mind,  however,  was  now  so  well 
regulated,  that  he  could  reflect  calmly  and 
rationally  on  the  duties,  public  and  private,  which 
such  an  event  (influencing,  as  it  promised  to  do, 
the  future  welfare  of  his  own  country)  showed 
were  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Earnestly 
therefore  did  he  employ  himself  in  forming  plans 
to  relieve  the  real  wants  of  the  poor,  privately  by 
charitable  donations,  and  publicly  by  advocating 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  he  considered 
would  most  conduce  to  their  welfare ;  but  whilst 
he  thus  endeavoured  to  alleviate  distress,  he  flrmly 
contended  that  the  labouring  classes,  being  in- 
efficiently educated,  could  never  make  good  rulers, 
and  he  incessantly  pointed  out  to  them,  that  no 
benefits  would  ever  arise  from  their  indulging, 
like  neighbouring  nations,  in  the  intoxicating 
whirl  of  political  excitement. 

The  private  event,  which  we  must  also  name, 
is,  that  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  Rose 
Walton  became  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Algernon 
Spencer, — Tremaine  and  Constance  being  present 
at  the  marriage  ceremony.     As,  however,  we  do 
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not  mean  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  that 
event,  it  being  conducted  like  most  weddings  in  a 
similar  class  of  society,  only  one  more  circum- 
stance remains  to  be  mentioned  before  closing 
our  tale — namely,  that  Tremaine,  about  a  month 
after  his  friend's  marriage,  having  received  a  letter 
from  him,  brought  it  triumphantly  to  Constance, 
and  laying  it  before  her,  ^aid — "  I  have  now  a 
proof  that  I  was  right  in  my  judgment  with 
regard  to  Spencer,  for  he  concludes  a  letter  which 
I  have  just  received  from  him,  by  saying — 

"  My  wife  says  she  cannot  send  her  love  to  Mrs. 
Tremaine,  because  she  has  given  it  all  to  me/ '' 

"  Which,  as  I  am  quite  sure  Rose  said  no  such 
thing,  is  no  proof  at  all,^^  replied  Constance : 
"  however,  as  I  have  received  a  letter  also,  and 
from  Rose  herself,^^  continued  her  incredulous 
friend,  as  she  broke  the  seal  of  one  she  held  in 
her  hand,  "  when  I  have  read  it,  I  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge." 

"  Well,  and  what  does  Rose  say  ? "  asked  Tre- 
maine, as  soon  as  he  saw  that  his  wife  had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  her  letter. 
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"  She  gives  me  a  long  description  of  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  of  the  lakes." 

"  And  nothing  more,"  said  Tremaine,  showing 
by  the  tone  of  his  voice  he  felt  somewhat  disap- 
pointed. 

"  No,  she  only  adds,  that — and  considering  the 
many  months  she  has  passed  with  me,  I  think  it 
is  rather  ungrateful  of  her,"  replied  Constance — 
^^  that  she  thinks  she  never  passed  so  happy  a 
month  as  the  last,  in  all  her  life." 


THE    END. 
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